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Author's Note 


In this story, so strange, so incredible, there arc undisputed facts, 
facts that cannot be denied, cannot be altered even by the most ob¬ 
durate skeptic- 

It is an established fact that 7e Arigo, the peasant Brazilian 
surgeon-healer, could Cut through the flesh and viscera with an un¬ 
clean kitchen- or pocketkrufc and there would be no pain- no hemos¬ 
tasis—the tying off of blood vessels—and no need for stitches. It is a 
fdet that lie could stop the flow of blood with a sharp verbid com¬ 
mand. It is a fad that there would be no ensuing infection, even 
though no antisepsis was used. 

It is a fact that he could write swiftly some of the most sophisti¬ 
cated prescriptions In modern pharmacology, yet he never went be¬ 
yond third grade and never studied the subject. It is a fact that lie 
could almost instantly make clear, accurate, and confirmable diag¬ 
noses or blood! pressure readings with scarcely a glance at the patient, 

it is a fact that both Brazilian and American doctors have verified 
Arigo's healings and have taken explicit color motion pictures of his 
work and operations. It is a bet that Arigo treated owe three hun¬ 
dred patients a day for nearly two decades and ntnvr charged for his 
sendees. 

It is a fact that among Ins patients were leading executives, states¬ 
men, lawyers, scientists, doctors, aristocrats from many countries, as 
well as the poor and desolate. It Is a fact that Brazil’s former Presi¬ 
dent, [usceKno Kubitschck, the creator of the capital city of Brasilia 
and llimself a physician, brought hb daughter to Arigo for success¬ 
ful treatment, it is a fact that Ango brought about medically con 
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firmed cures in eases of cancer and ether fatal diseases that had been 
given up ,ih hopeless by leading doctors and hospitals in some of the 
most advanced countries in the Western world, 

But none of these facts, alt Carefully brought together and exam¬ 
ined, can add up to an explanation. And it ls for this reason that this 
story is so difficult to write, Hie question keeps repeating itself in 
mv mind; How am I going to write this Story £0 that the reader will 
believe it—especially when 1 had so much trouble believing it myself 
until completing the research in Brazil? 

Any understanding of the events Lae must arise from an under¬ 
standing of the atmosphere and culture of Brazil itself. Jl Is a conn 
try of contrasts, a a mil try r>t vgst wildfirnt?-'- and of bristling modem 
cities, Sao Paulo, for instance, is a city of near!} eight million, ap¬ 
proximately twice as large as Chicago or Los Angeles. Belo Ho- 
ri rente, in the plateau region northwest of Rio, is larger than 
Baltimore, Washington, or Ji;m hnandsco, Yet it is -i city little known 
to most people in the United Stoles. Biazil is larger in area than the 
continental United States. Its population ranges from highly sophis- 
treated intellectuals and sci< ntiststo primitive Amazon Indians, 

A.lost important to understand in this story is the prevalence in 
Brazil of a willingness to accept para physical liappcning^ as basic 
realities. This wfTlingncss cuts across all social and economic lines. 
In fact, it almost seems that the more sophisticated and educated 
the group, the more likelihood there is of acceptance of a philosoph 1 . 
known as Kaidecism, springing from the writings of a nineteenth 
century 7 French mystic known as Allan Kardcc, a French professor 
whose real name was Penizard Rivail, 

The Kardcrists flatly bclieiT in the rational reality of tiie spirit 
world, and in cominmiicAtioii with and effective use of it. They be¬ 
lieve in rtiirc.imatioo. The KardecivtS are known as intellectual 
''spiritists” who do not believe in ritual and paganism. 'Ihey meet 
quietly, most often in prhate homes, and embrace most of the tenets 
of Christianity. They believe, however, that they can draw 7 on the 
power and know ledge of the spirit world through mediums who arc 
carefully trained for this purpose, 

Some Kaidcc theorists who arc knowledgeable about every aspect 
of Freudian theory believe that “‘possession" is a phenomenon that 
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lias been overlooked in the headlong development of modern psy- 
chotherapy, and that theie is rational and viable evidence that many 
cases of psychosis from schizophrenia to dementia praccox could be 
ascribed to the phenomenon of "possession” by art alleged spirit that 
refuses to accept the fact that he oi she is dead, The spirit, whether 
good or trad, is said to be ‘'incorporated” in the living body of a re¬ 
ceptive person. 

This idea is mostly rejected by the modem pragmatic mind, and 
“possession' 1 has been Summarily dismissed by medical science with¬ 
out either positive or negative evidence being examined until 
recently, Catholicism lias long struggled with thu problem, but re¬ 
mains ambivalent about it, 

"Possession" is a very heady concept for the materialistic mind to 
accept or cope with. Modem parapsychology is beginning to reex¬ 
amine the concept, although gingerly. I here ate other signs on the 
horizon that foreshadow a reawakening of interest in this area, not 
only in Brazil hut also in the United States, It may or may not have 
been an accident that the novel The Exorcirf rode the best-seller 
lists for so many months. Many people do not realize that this story 
was based on an actual documented case of possession in the archives 
of the Catholic Ouircl], and that there aie many recorded cases sim¬ 
ilar to It, 

Any serious exploration into this field in the United States is 
bound tr> raise eyebrows. There are many good reasons why it should. 
Charlatans and irresponsible writers have created so much static and 
high noise level,, without any reliable documentation, that they de¬ 
feat thcii own cause. Anyone exploring a strange phenomenon has 
to assume that the burden of proof lies on his shoulders. The more 
Strange It is, the greater the documentation needed, and the greater 
the need for understatement 

No other so-called “psychic surgeon” in Brazil or the world has 
been confirmed and documented as thoroughly as Arigo, Many re¬ 
ports have come from the Philippines about feats of surgery by un¬ 
tutored and untrained psychics there, but there has been a constant 
exposure of trickery in their work. Further their lack of cooperation 
with medical researchers has made their case untenable. 

Arigo was unique. He cooperated in every posable way with medi- 
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cal science in the hope that he could discover for himself the strange 
mechanism that created his inexplicable powers, Ik defies classifica¬ 
tion, WL»j t lie did Was vividlj itil. flow lie did it remains a mvxtery 
and a challenge for science, 

John C-. Fuller 
Westport, Connect icuf 


From Time Magazine 
October 16, 1972: 


“Even before lie died Inst year in an automobile acci¬ 
dent at the age of 49, the peasant known as Arigo had 
become a legend in his native Brazil. Claiming to be 
guided by the wise voice of a long-deceased physician 
whom he had never known personally, tire uneducated 
healer saw as many as joe patients a day, diagnosing 
and treating them in minutes , . . He treated almost 
even - known ailment, and most of his patients not only 
survived but actually improved or recovered, 

"A few years ago, reports on the exploits of such mir¬ 
acle workers would have drawn little more than deri¬ 
sion from the scientifically-trained. Now, however, 
many medical researchers are showing a new open- 
mindedness toward so-called psychic healing and other 
methods not tang]it in medical schools/' 
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It was almost dark as the Volkswagen micfobus twisted along the 
serpentine road ftOm Rio de Janeiro, four hundred kilometers to 
tlie south, toward the tillage of Congonhas do Campo. The green 
mountains, rolling like n rumpled billiard table, had turned to a 
purple-gray as the hot Brazil lap sun deserted them. The Rio high- 
way, known as BR-j, favored the gentlest possible route through this 
mining country, where black gold and iron had magnetized the at¬ 
tention of European and North American exploiters since Brazil's 
earliest colonial days. At twilight, the bare emerald Surface of the 
treeless mountains changes from stunning brilliance to an ominous 
aura that historically lias engendered myths and legends. 

Inside the microbus were four mem two interpreters, university 
students from the University of Rio de Janeiro, and two Americans 
of widely divergent backgrounds. Henry Belk, a rangy, congenial, 
fiftyish Southerner from North Carolina who was both a successful 
businessman and an intellectual adventurer, had been at the wheel 
for nearly ten hours, dodging ovcrcxuberant Brazilian drivers and 
maneuvering around tin; precipitous hairpin turns with considerable 
skill. Beside him was Dr. Henry K. Ihiharkh (he rarely used his given 
name, Aodrija), with a medical degree from Northwestern University 
and a specialty in bioengineering, lie further had a proclivity for 
trying to fuse find Consolidate bis extensive scientific background 
with little understood psychic phenomena. An alert and articulate 
man in his forties, he had been drawn together with Relk in an ex¬ 
ploration of the unusual faculties of Peter Hurkos, the medium 
whose ESP prowess had engendered considerable attention among 
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both scientists and law enforcement agencies when lie located cniss- 
ing persons and solved some knotty cases by clairvoyance, 

But it was not Hurkos they were seeking out in. these sweeping 
pin tenu highlands Of Brazil. It was n m,in called Zc \rign, n clvnnmic 
Brazilian of peasant Stock whose fame had reached the ears of R-elk 
in his own explorations of the pannonoal. Bulk had set op an ex¬ 
tensive research foundation for just such inquiries. He had persuaded 
Fuharich to join him in an investigation of Arigo, whose medical 
cures: kept him tin the front pages of Brazilian newrpapt r$ and whose 
exploits were rumored to border on the miraculous. 

By the time dark had closed in, the bus still had not reached 
Congonhas do Gacnpa, and it was after ten before they stumbled 
on the rather shabby little town of Gonaelhcire Laiaictc, a niilmad- 
minine village on the plateau, twenty kilometers short of their target, 
A hotel in the village looked black and uninviting, and they decided 
to press on, late as it was, under the peculiarly brilliant stars that 
hung like lumpy over the mounta ins, now chilled by the darkness. 

iircd from the long drive, Ihituarich found himself wondering just 
what he was doing in this offbeat part of the world. He had reached 
that point in the expedition where he wondered whether he should 
ever have set out on it. Bclk was finding his enthusiasm waning, tiro, 
although neither had yet cast eyes on the object of their inquiry, die 
mao known as Arigo, 

Tliey had little enough to go on, but the clues were intriguing. In 
Rio, Dr, Lauio Naiva, a doctor yvho had studied medicine in the 
United States, had vouched for the reality of Ze Ango’s healings, but 
told them that a major investigation was necessary to verify the flood 
of stories that were emanating from the village of Cunganlias. He 
had insisted that Arigo had to l>e seen to he believed, that no amount 
of description could project the power arid force of the man. 

'Ifiey had also encountered John Laurance in Rio, a systems en¬ 
gineer in RCA’s space program, and an executive who load served 
on the advisory Committee in setting np NASA. Lauranoe had been 
discovering that not only Arigo was worthy of a full scale investiga¬ 
tion, but the entire Brazilian healing scene, with its unOrthodo* use 
of the paranormal in both surgery and medicine. 

These leads, among others, tempered the exhaustion from the long 
drive and held the promise of in illuminating discovery, if indeed tire 
facts did check out. When the microbus dually did limp into the 
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narrow, twisting streets of Congonhas late on the night of August 
21, 1963., the search for bed and shelter overrode any thought of sci¬ 
entific discovery. In the dark, the surpassing beauty' of the little 
plateau town was nowhere evident; all they could find wots a small, 
scrubby pern-ion on a cobbled street. But at least there was a cubicle 
and bed for each, and the anticipation of encountering a strange 
unknown quantity on the follow Eng day. 

Ccmgonhas do Campo sits in a crease of the plateau mountains 
of the state of Minas Gerais. Except when the towering thunder- 
heads split open and release a cascade of water, when rivers become 
swollen and angry, the climate is fresh and stimulating. Nearly half 
of the world's gold came from Min.nfi Gerais in colonial times; dia* 
moods and semiprecious stones match the lure Of its rich iron ore 
today. With the mountains rimming Congonhas, the sun comes np 
later and goes down earlier, leaving ample room for the atmosphere 
of mysticism that abounds all through Minas Gerais. 

Out of this mysticism grew the works of sculpture which today 
draw visitors to Congonhas from over the world— the twelve Biblical 
prophets of Akijadinho. Exquisitely carved from soapstone in the 
eighteenth century, they stand lake life-size sentinels surrounding 
I tic high terrace of the Church of Bom jefius, overlooking the village 
a tad gaHng outward over sweeping distant vistas, Akijadinho had 
been crippled with leprosy, but he had chipped away at the stone 
with tools strapped to Iris withered stumps of arms. Yet the precision 
of his works is magnificent and emotionally overpowering. Some call 
them minor miracles. Over sixty life-size figures of Christ and the 
Crucifixion, carved from cedar, are housed in smalt chapels in the 
hilly garden of the church. Botli the wooden and stone statue are St* 
vivid and lifelike that they have a profound effect on villagers and 
tourists. 

On the bright, newly washed morning that followed their long 
trip, Bd and fuharich and then interpreters rose with the Sun and 
prepared to find the strange peasant that had brought them so many 
miles. Reports had been that Arigo began work early. They were 
directed to the narrow cobblestone street called Run Marechal Flori- 
auo, barely wide enough for a car to squeeze by, The town w.is just 
beginning to stir, A gauche passed them on horseback, a riderless 












mule behind him. The man nodded in a friendly Brazilian way and 
continued nn with cmh a casual backward glance at the two Amer- 
leans. 

They found Arigo’s small “clinic* on a comer, a modest, undis¬ 
tinguished one-story cement building. Already over fifty people were 
waiting expectantly io the street, although the clinic had not opened 
yet. line town was bisected by a small, muddy riser, where swarms of 
vultures were feasting on some tindisccimble carrion Beside it, the 
visitors found an open restaurant, not particularly appetizing, but 
serviceable in the face of morning hunger. 

Having reached their destination after so long and arduous a trip, 
Belk and Fuharich were less than dated- doubts continued to set 
in. I hey were to he joined that afternoon by forge Kizzini, n journal¬ 
ist and documentary film producer from Sac Paulo, who had been 
among the first to bring Arigo to the attention of the country, Rfz- 
zmi, who was convinced of the validity of Arigo’s work from his 
former visits to Conyonhas, was most t.igcr h> establish objective 
scientific verification. 

He had coIof motion pictures of several of the major operations 
Arigo had performed. These films were of extreme importance to 
Belk and FuhjridVH investigation, because they bad learned un ar¬ 
rival in Brazil that bath the Brazilian medical society and the 
Catholic Church were pressing a lawsuit against Arigo—not only for 
the illegal practice of medicine but far witchcraft as well. Reports 
were that Arigo was being extremely cautions about major surgery 
in the face of the legal charges. Rizzini, who was highly recommended 
to the Americans as a stable and level-headed journalist, had another 
qualification of major interest: his wife had been cured of Crippling 
arthritis by Arigo; bis daughter of leukemia. lie would, they learned, 
be able to document this in great detail. 

By seven in the morning there were nearly two hundred people 
in Lhe streets as the doors to the strange clinic—a dilapidated former 
church — were opened. An old blind man, propping himself up with 
his cane; a slender, aristocratic woman of about forty, ici a flowered 
print dress; a pale, thin man with an enormous goiter; a wan child 
in a. wheelchair; a stout, busty black woman, hold mg her eyes with 
a handkerchief. They and the multitude behind them stood mutely 
in the line that now wound aiOimd tlm Corner and dll along the oob- 
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filestores of Rui Marcchal Fiona no. Most were from other parts of 
Brazil or South America, having come by bus or train or auto. 

'Flic word had obviously gone around the village that the research 
team had arrived, although the Americans had not announced their 
visit ici advance. As the four men approached the door, they were 
unceremoniously waved ahead of the patients into the clinic by a 
soft-spoken black man named Altimiro, Inside was a powerful, band- 
chested man in a dark sport shirt and slacks, and muddy shoes. Lie 
had a thick black mustache, a generous crop of equally black hair, a 
bronzed face, and striking, penetrating eyes. He appeared unshaven 
and rustic, There was little need to ask who tEus was; it was Arigo. 
He greeted them warmly, as if he already knew where they were from 
and w hy they were there. 

Far from mystical in appearance, he looked like a cross between a 
congenial truck driver and a lOCal politician —which Piilmrich biter 
learned was one of Arigo's consummate ambitions. In this Arigo was 
hampered, however. He had never gone beyond third grade. 

They could stay and observe as long as they wished, he told Belk 
and Puharieh through the interpreters, and were fret: to interview 
any of the patients and to ask any questions, In his early forties, 
Arigo seemed so burly, normal, and friendly that the Americans were 
taken slightly aback. After the initial shock, they leaned against the 
rough plaster wall and watched the patients move hesitatingly into 
tire building, single file. 

Inside the door was a large, bamlike room with pale lime-green 
piaster walls and a tile floor of geometric black and white design. 
There were rough wooden, benches around the walls, and several 
rows in the center of the room, arranged tike church pews. Lonely 
and despondent, tire group moved silently to tire wormy benches, 
then lined themselves against the wall when the benches were filled. 
The reom, dark and musty, and now Crowded, was framed by sev¬ 
ens E doorway. One led to a room with two or three cobs in it; it was 
unoccupied. Another led to the cubicle where Arigo worked. It held 
only a chair and a crude wooden tabic. Behind them was a picture 
of Christ, with a Crucifix on the wall nearby. 

On the walls also were several crude, hand-printed signs, A large 
one, stroked with black crayon letters on a crumpled piece of brown 
paper,, read: 

















THINE AND OBSERVE THE OTHERS* 

SILENCE, FAITH, AND DEVOTION 

Smaller signs. beneath it read; 

IXfN T 1 ,F,AN AGAINST THE WALL 
THINK OF JESUS 
WAIT IN AN ORDERLY MANNER 

To Fuluiich, there was something strange and unreal about the 
atmosphere, almost as if he were watching a scene from Twilight 
Zone. There seemed to be a mood of quiet chaos in the rooms, an 
air of both expectancy and despair. By now, the interpreters had 
passed along the news that the gossip in the line had berm all about 
the “Americano doctor 71 who was here to watch. Severed patients 
glanced uneasily iu Fllhflnclds and BeIVs direction, 

Tn a few moments. Arigo stepped to the center of the loom. He 
vpokc Portuguese in a rough, peasant accent. Softly, the interpreters 
translated what he said, 

1L was not tie, Arigo told the gathering, but Jesus who brought 
about the cures. He said that Ire knew the anguish of the paralytics 
and the despair of the ill. He pointed out that each man has hts own 
religion and that he dui not want to know the convict ten of any man, 
“AH religions are good," he said, “Is this not truer” 

There was a murmur of agreement, Thee be went on to denounce 
lire fetishes and incantations r>f Ouhnhaiida, one cH Brazil's primitive 
ritualistic seels. This was not a true religion, he told them, and could 
newer he considered as such, Whatever he was, the husky, dark¬ 
haired Arigo was firm and positive in his convictions, with a unique 
magnetism. 

In the next moment, he was oil on a sustained tirade against smok¬ 
ing and alcohol, Theic was no ambiguity in hts disdain of these prac¬ 
tices. Tle spoke gruffly, angrily, revealing several quirks and prejudices 
as he did hi, Drinking ;md gambling, 111 WttS saying, w£te the CurSC 
of men, along with lying and cheating. But for women, smoking was 
the heinous crime—sufficient, perhaps, to justify a husband taking 
another woman. 


Thcn, in his strange, mercurial way, he joked with the people for 
a moment; abruptly lie became serious again as he led them in a re¬ 
cital of the Lcud's prayer, 

As lie did so, flic conviction that they had come to Congonhas 
on a wild goose chase grew in the minds of both Be Ik and Folia rich. 
As moving and poignant as the scene was up to this moment, it was 
hardly a jutep-oll point for a scientific investigation, Arigo, his hands 
clasped and head lifted g.s he said tlie prayer, seemed more a small¬ 
town preacher at a tent meeting in the Bible belt than a phenom¬ 
enon that had CNcited so much interest in all of Brazil and most of 
South America, 

The player finished, Arigo turned quickly and went into his cubi¬ 
cle, closing the door after him. Some of the patients shifted uneasily 
on the benches; others went into whispered conversations. Two as¬ 
sistants, youthful dark-skinned girls, moved about the room quietly 
checking the order in which the patients would line up along the 
wall, facing them toward the small barren room where Arigo would 
begin bis consultations at his table, 

fn a corner of the large outside room, a soft-spoken male assistant 
with soft, sad eyes sat at an ancient typewriter, waiting for the morn¬ 
ing's activities to start. His function was not yet deaf to the Ameri¬ 
cans, Nor did they know what quite to expect as far as Arigo was 
concerned. He had entered the small room alone. But in moments, 
he came back out of it, briskly. 

He seemed to be totally a different person. He held his head high, 
almost arrogantly, His eyes, very burning and penetrating before 
he entered the room, were now radiantly piercing, hut at the same 
time withdrawn, almost as if they were out of focus. They glistened 
in tire dim light of the room. Now Ire spoke shaiply, like a Prussian 
officer. The interpreters noted a thick German accent in his Portu¬ 
guese, harsh and guttural, 

Arigo pointed to another sign on the wall, which read: no one 
WHl Pfc TAKEN CARE OF TODAY WHO MAS TAKEN ANY ALCOHOLIC CHUNK. 
COME JACK TOMORROW WITHOUT ANYTHING TO CHINK. 

Then, imperiously, he walked over to f’uharieh and ik'lL “Come," 
he said, and led them through the now-open door of his treatment 
room. 'lire attendants moved tire line of patients up, along the wall 
of tile big room and into flat smaller One, where the first dozen pa¬ 
tients took their positions. Arigo summarily ordered the two Ameri- 














cans to stand tv the table. "There Is nothing, to hide here," he laid. 
‘"I am happy to luve you watch, 1 unfit i'wiin.: yon that what I do as 
sjifc—an-d that the people who are ill become well." I le said tins with 
the great confidence of a Prussian general, quite out of character with 
his former rural bearing. 

Suddunlv and without CCremOny, tie ruUghly ti ;k the first mjn in 
line—an elderly, well-diesstd gentleman in ait impeccable gray shark¬ 
skin suit, firmly grasped his shoulders, and held him against the wall, 
directly under the sign think of jesus, Puharich, standing next to the 
man, was startled by the action, wondered what to expect next. Then, 
without a word, Arigo picked up a four-inch stainless steel paring 
knife with a cocobolo- wood liandle, and literally plunged it into the 
man's left eye, under the lid and deep up into I he eye socket. 

In spite of his years of medical practice and experience, Puharich 
was shocked nod stunned. He was even more so when Arigo began 
violently scraping the knife between the ocular globe and the inside 
of the lid, pressing up into the sinus area with uninhibited force. 
Tire man was wide awake, fully conscious, and showed no fear what¬ 
ever. He did not move or flinch. A woman in the background 
Screamed. Another fainted. Then Arigo levered the eye so that it 
extruded from the socket. The patient, still utterly calm, seemed 
bothered by Only One thing: a fly that had landed on his cheek. At 
the moment his e^e was literally tided out of its socket, he calmly 
brushed the fly away from his cheek. 

As he made these motions, Arigo hardly looked at his subject, and 
it one point turned aw.iy to ntldnrsj. ;iu assistant while his hand con¬ 
tinued to SCrdpe and plunge without letup. Tn another moment, he 
turned away from the patient completely, letting the knife dangle 
half out of Lhe eye. 

Then he turned abruptly to Puharich and asked him to place his 
finger on the eyelid, 50 that he could feel rhe point of tin knile un¬ 
der the skin, Hy this time, Ptthariidi was almost in a SlaLO of shock, 
but lie did so, clearly feeling the point of the knife through the skin. 
Quickly, Puharich asked one of the interpreters to ask the patient 
what he felt. The patient spoke calmly and without excitement, 
merely stating that although he was well aware of the knife, lie felt 
no pain or discomfort. 

Arigo. still speaking in a harsh German accent, told them that he 
often used this technique as cither a diagnostic tool or for me opera¬ 




tions. To Puharich, this violated every medical technique he had 
known in his twenty years of experience -since studying medicine at 
Northwestern. For Bulk, who trad studied psychology at Duke, tire 
procedure was simply inconceivable. He felt limp and slightly 
nauseated, 

Within a few moments, Align withdrew the paring knife from the 
eye, bringing out with it a smear of pus on the point, lie noted it 
with satisfaction, then unceremoniously wiped the knife on his sport 
shirt and dismissed the patient "'You will be well, my friend," he 
Said. Then he called the next patient, 'lire entire "examination" liad 
taken less than a minute. 

The scene began moving so swiftly that neither Puharich nor Belk 
had time to collect his thoughts. Puharich was at least able to think 
fast enough to stop the first patient and make a quick examination 
of hiy eyt There was no laceration, no redness, no sign of irritation. I 

The jiatient explained through the interpreter that he felt altogether 
normal, that he had had no anesthesia beforehand, and that he had 
Complete faith in Arigo. By now the second patient had been passed 
through Arigo and was headed toward the assistant and his tipe- 
WrittT iii the COrtier of the larger room, carrying a slip of paper with 
some sort of prescription scrawled on it, 

Puharich and Belk watched incredulously as the people moved up 
in line to the tabic, rich and poor, of all ages. Arigo would barely 
glance at them. For most, his hand began almost automatically scrib¬ 
bling a prescription at incredible speed, as if his pun were .slipping 
across a sheet of ice. Occasionally he would rise, place a patient 
against the wall, wipe the paring knife on his shut again, drive it 
brutally into a tumor or cyst or another eye or ear, and remove 
whatever the offending tissue was, in a matter of seconds. 

There wyas no anesthesia, no hypnotic suggestion, no antisepsis— 
and practically no bleeding beyond a trickle. They did not observe 
Arigo's reported ability to make blood stop on verbal command. 

But they noted that he rarely asked a question of a patient; his diag¬ 
nosis w'as wordless and immediate. In the speed and confusion of 


the first scores of patients on that morning, Puharich was content 
simply to watch and observe. 

Obviously, thac was much checking to lie done. 'Ihcsc prescrip¬ 
tions —what were they ? I law could Arigo write them m> fast, barely 
looking at the paper, never taking time to analyze either tire prcscrip- 
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tion oi the patient? How could lie possibly gut the alleged miracu¬ 
lous results, when he spent so little time with each patient? Ilmv 
could tire assistant read the hopeless scrawl on the plain sheet of 
paper to Iranshite it for the pharmacist? Where had Aiigo learned 
his piiaimaeology? How could He expect to arrive at a rational ther- 
.ip> without an examination of tlie patient Or without even asking 
■questions? How could a patient feel no pain when a paring knife 
was brutally pushed into one of the most sensitive and painful areas 
of the body—the eye? These questions would have to be suspended 
until full and incisive study could be made, 

It seemed that Arigo averaged 1 ™ than a minute for each patient. 
Arigo, obviously with tongue in cheek, imhlred that whatever Surgical 
work he would lie doing at this time was merely an examination,. 
He was actually under court injunction not to operate. 

Recalling the scene later., Puharich said: J, It was the first time in 
my life when I've seen a scene like this. Where* one minute from the 
time □ patient steps up, until the time he leaves, lie either receives a 
prescription Or an actual operation, and walks out without any pci ill 
or disablement. Align never wrirl much nr anything. It was like a 
nightmare. Bclk and 1 were looking at each other, speechless. We 
really felt we were in a science fiction atmosphere, llelk, who wasn't 
a medical man, finally lud to walk out of the room, I continued 
watching. It sort of pile? in on you. These people step up—they're 
alt sick. One had a big goiter. Align just picked op the purine knife. 
Cut Et open, pupped the gutter nut, slapped it in her h.ind, wiped the 
opening with a piece of dirty cotton, and off site went, It hardly bled 
at all. 

“But there was no opportunity to follow up anything at this time, 
He was working so fait that it was impossible to catch a patient be¬ 
fore they stepped up, You were afraid to talk to any <if them im¬ 
mediately afterward, because you didn’t want to miss anything 
coming up. 1 his first exposure to this man was almost too much to 
comprehend." 

By eleven that morning, Arigo had treated some two hundred pa- 
ticuh. A dozen or so he sent a wav, summarily, gruffly telling them 
that any ordinary doctor could handle their complaints. Others lie 
scolded oi chided. There had alieadv been about ten eve and era 
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surgery crises. Lach operation averaged only half n minute. 

The surgery routine was almost always tlie same. The swift, almost 
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brutal plunge of the paring knife, The violent and apparently Care¬ 
less maneuvering of the blade under the eyelid, or whatever part of 
the body he was working on, tlie casual wiping of the blade on his 
shirt. 

hi no case was there any preoperativc procedure—no anesthesia, 
no sterile precautions, no hypnotic suggestion whatever. The pa¬ 
tients stood by the wall, fully conscious, and walked out of the room 
without assistance. Puharich was watching carefully for hypnosis: it 
could at least explain part of the procedure. But there was no evi¬ 
dence of it. If anything, Arigo himself seemed to be in a trance state. 
This, Puharich and Bclk later surmised, might account fur the Strange 
explanation they had heard in their earlier inquiries about Arigo, 
before they left Rto. It was alleged that Arigo claimed he incorpo¬ 
rated the spirit of a deceased German doctor, whom he identified as 
Dr, Adotpho Fritz, It was Dr, Fritz, Arigo claimed, who did the Op¬ 
erating and the prescribing of the complex pharmaceutical agents be 
wrote so swiftly. It was J>r. Fritz, a German physician who bad died 
in 191S, who provided the instantaneous diagnoses. 

Both Bclk and Puharich * with their interest and experience En ex¬ 
ploring the paranormal, were at least willing to examine this bizarre 
explanation with ;m open mind. On tiiis day, not even the incredible 
objective evidence of Arigo's prowess could Ire adequately assessed. 
The facts that were piling up in chaotic profusion revealed one ccr- 
trinty: that Arigo was violating every rational procedure of medicine 
and surgery. And it was becoming evident that only the most exten¬ 
sive, lengthy study and technical evaluation Could Create ail intelli¬ 
gent appraisal of that. The exotic and ephemeral concept of some 
sort of benign possession by a deceased German physician was too 
incredible to even consider at this time. 

Promptly at eleven, Arigo ruse frum bis small chair by the wooden 
table and declared the session at an end. He would be returning, he 
explained in his rough German accent, at two until six that after- 
noon. Fur those patients he was unable to see at that time. Ire would 
start again at eight in tire evening and continue until all patients 
w ere taken care of, regardless of tlie time. 

He invited the two Americans and their interpreters to accom¬ 
pany him as he strode across the large room, washed his bands in a 
small basin, arid put on a jacket. He would be going to his regular 
fob, he explained, a job with the government and social security of- 
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flee, known by the acronym JAFKTC. If the Americans wished, he 
indicated, they could go there with him, mid he'd he vlnd to give 
them further information. 

Without ceremony, he ltd them around the comer and down the 
cobblestone street toward the state welfare office. Jt was aii omnibus 
healtli-afid-svcIEaie installation, There were pension records, small 
medical and dental offices, a line of people v.airiiLy for unemploy¬ 
ment compensation, and the musty atmosphere of bureaucratic con¬ 
fusion. His jacket was unpressed snd well-worn. He seas still rough 
and unshaven, yet he earned himself with what seemed to he enor¬ 
mous energy and dignity, but now the Gorman accent had left him. 
He spoke with the hearty, gusty crudeness of u hirst Avenue bus 
driver who affectionately cajoles, cuiscs, and jokes with Iris passen¬ 
gers on his daily run. 

Arigrj was the receptionist. He directed the people to the various 
departments Of the office, verbally whipping them at one moment, 
comforting them in another, His paramedics 3 Stir had left him Com¬ 
pletely, but be Still remained an imposing mail. 'Hie people in lure, 
poor and subdued, seemed to find affection and Waim'ilb in liitu, ill 
spite of his gmffncss. To the Americans, he was more of a riddle than 
ever. His personality change, from the moment he had left the clinic 
:md gone to his job, was startling. His Prussian stiffness had given 
way to mi earthy amiability. Hih eyes hail lost some of the strange 
luster that bad marked him as lie worked with the patients in bis 
clinic. He invited the Americans and their interpreters to go through 
the welfare office, make themselves at home. 

They did so. Puharich. was particularly interested in getting a play¬ 
back from the dentist and doctor on duty there. Certainty, these 
professional men would have to have some ;wirt nt Concrete Opinions 
about this strange phenomenon who was in fact invading their pro¬ 
fessional field, and apparently attracting an avalanche of people into 
the tillage in direct competition with them. 

The government dentist was most amiable about Arign, lie com¬ 
mented on how well liked he was around the town, how well he did 
bis jab fur tin: welfare office, how much the people mIlo came there 
enjoyed his kindness and jokes and good humor. Ho seemed indif¬ 
ferent to Arigo's separate medical activity, shrugging ir off with a 
gesture of puzzlement. T he pension-department physician was not 
much more eloquent. Ik aLso shrugged, and indicated thnt Ango 
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did his thing, and lie did his own. He did acknowledge that he knew 
of no one who had been harmed by Arigo, and that the number of 
people from alt over South America who came to see him was phe¬ 
nomenal . 

His office hours at the welfare office were strange in North Ameri¬ 
can terms. He worked from eleven in the morning until One, 'Ihen 
he began again at four, and continued until six. Art go invited all four 
of his visitors to have lunch with bis family, an invitation quickly 
accepted. His house, on the Rua Marcehal Florid no, reflected a state 
of near-poverty, but in spite of flaking plaster and shoddy furniture, 
it was clean and neat- Arktty bis wife, was slim and smiling, rustling 
ber five bor? about till: house, hiindsmm: boys ah of them, with the 
same striking, deep-brown eyes of their father. She was wearing hair 
rollers, unselfconsciously. 

Arigo kissed her affectionately, and they all sat down at a rough 
table, Arletc squeezing four extra places among the boys. The lurch 
uas simple—beans and rice and some stringy chicken—but there 
was plenty of it. Arigo ate heartily, laughing, joking with the boys T 
choiring his plate in moments. Almost automatically, Axlete refilled 
it, and pressed more food on the visitors. 

Studying the scene, Puharich could find nothing to suggest any¬ 
thing extraordinary about the man or his family. The wife was de¬ 
voted, the boys lively, intelligent, well-mannered. The atmosphere 
was confused, but congenial and affectionate. Arigo had shelved 
whatever mystical qualities he had demonstrated with his patients. 
Puharich's thoughts kept going back to the inexplicable events of 
the morning: the surgery without anesthesia, bleeding, or pain; the 
incredible speed with which the min worked; the lack of fear in the 
patient as a shaip knife went into his eye. Somehow, he was think¬ 
ing, he would have to find a way to prove to both himself and his 
medical colleagues back in the States that the whole thing was not 
a hallucination. 

When JoTgu Rizzini, the journalist, arrived that evening, port of 
the problem would be solved, because be was bringing a motion pic¬ 
ture camera. Bulk was already preparing his Own still camera equip¬ 
ment, a step he had postponed during the morning session until he 
got more used to tire bizarre events that occurred iu such swift suc¬ 
cession. 

But would film be enough to convince the skeptics? Still pictures 











could of Course be easily rtKged; they would not he able to persuade 
a hard-core skeptic. Motion pictures are almost impossible to fake 
convincingly, therefore they were most important. Pubdrich would 
have to count rm Rimini for that part of the process? he hoped he 
would do well. 

After lunch At Ego rested, but bv two in the afternoon he was hack 
in his barren little room at the clinic, where the line luid formed 
again. Some of the new patients had arrived by chartered bus from 
Argentina. Again, the unbelievable procedure began and continued, 
Arigo was back in his turned ike state, with the strange glowing look 
in hiv eyes and the SjuiO thick German. accent that h:ar| bettn shied 
during the routine of bis regular \ob and at home. He continued to 
use his dirty knife, continued to wipe the wounds with dirty cctton, 
continued to airily dismiss the patient with no sutures, continued to 
write Iris prescriptions with astounding speed. 

Hie interpreters were interviewing as many patients :ls possible. 
But this procedure was too slap-dash to make an intelligent assess¬ 
ment. The irrationality of the scene continued to be overpowering 
to both Puhailch and Bclk. 

''There was one patient I remember,” Puharicb recalls, '‘who was 
hanging around all day. He was barefoot and had bccu in a wheel- 
duiir, and it Seemed that he had a job as nn auto mechanic, He sim¬ 
ply came there and hung ground, although he no longer needed, the 
v, I led chair. 

"We asked him through the luterpretcis just why he was doing 
this, and he explained that he had been in the Brazilian brigade in 
the Allied army in Italy during World War II, He had been 
wounded, and received injuries to both knees. He couldn't describe 
technically what happened, but his knees bud locked up, frozen on 
him. He Iliad bail something like thirteen Operations since the war. 
He said he had beard about Arigp and came to him. 

“Arigo had looked at him. and very roughly said; AVhat the hell 
.ire yon doing in the wheelchair, you bum?' Arigo was never reluctant 
to swear at people when the occasion seemed to demand it. The 
man had said; T can't walk. My knees ate locked.’ Arigo answered; 
'You're a rotten, lazy bum. Gel up and walk!' The man protested 
that he couldn’t. Arigo repeated Iris demand. The guy had nn choice. 
He .got up and started walking across the room. Align never touched 
him. The man couldn’t believe it had happened. But he was seared to 
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death the condition might return, so be continued hanging around, 
|ust to play it safe. 

“I examined tire knees, although this is the kind of case that would 
need intensive study to verify completely. They were still a little 
stiff, and jou could see the multiple scars from the many operations 
he hud had. lint he was able to move with comidcrabEe freedom. This 
was the Lind of cose I would be looking for when we returned with 
full diagnostic equipment and personnel. But at the moment, Et was 
convincing enough to indicate the need for further study," 

By the time Jorge Kizzini, the intense, thirty-five-ycar-old Brazilian 
journalist, arrived from S 3 o Paulo, Pllharich had plotted the best 
possible way for shooting both stills aud motion pictures the nest 
day. Unlikely as it was, time was still the possibility of fakeiy or of 
simply an unconventional and indiscernible hypnotic technique that 
might have brought temporary relief to the hundreds of patients that 
were filing 1>v Arigo each day. 

Riz/ini, however, was Eiot inclined to go along with this theory, 
lie had experienced two very definitive eases close to homer his 
wife, who had suffered hopeless arthritis and had been given up hy 
medical doctors; ami his [laughter, who had been medically assessed 
as having incurable leukemia. Both bad come to Arigo? both had 
been cured, and the cure confirmed by the same doctors who had 
given them up. He also told about the daughter of past Brazilian 
President Jusedmp KubitJcHcL, who had been Successfully treated 
by Arigo for 3 kidney disorder that bad defied conventional treat¬ 
ment in both Europe and the United States. 

Rizzinfs 8mm Kodak did not have a zoom lens, but it would be 
adequate to record some of the operations. Puharicb and Hdk were 
still concerned about getting enough raw evidence to persuade a 
representative group of other American doctors to join them in mak¬ 
ing a thorough study of Arigo. Even with motion pictures of the 
unconventional operations, there could be enough doubts left to 
make persuasion difficult. It seemed to be something that had to be 
seen directly on location to be believed . 

All through the nest day, they took pictures. Pub;!rich Incan to 
follow specific eases, noting the symptoms before Arigo examined a 
patient and then recording the prescription or operation. If he were 
able to organize a new study, he concluded, it would Ihj necessary to 
involve at least three doctors and several technicians to do the job 
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right. Medical histories would have to be taken in detail r and before 
the patent got in line,, a thorough examination h\ a qualified physi¬ 
cian would have to be nude. Some patients brought their past naedi- 
l il retoids = 'these would have to be examined jud ittumRrl, Another 
doctor w-ould have to observe the treatment of the patient by Arigo, 
recording this in full detail while it w : as being filmed. Another doctor 
would have to follow up the ca'ie immediately afterward. Then, to be 
complete, consultation's woedd hove to he made weeks or months 
later with the patient’s own doctor as to die permanence of any cure 
and the effectiveness of the prescriptions ol op-curious. 

That day, Arigo again stuck to his promise that no one would 
leave the treatment center uncarcd for. For the second rime in a 
row, he closed the clinic after one in the morning, but showed little 
Sign pf fatigue. Meanwhile, Rbrnni had shot Considerable color foot- 
aye; though his lens equipment w is skimpy, the film would be suffi¬ 
cient to tstablivlii some of the extra. Ordimry qualities of Arigo S 
surgical prowess. 

After the second long night of observation, the two Americans 
went baek to their small pension more baffled than ever. Rizzini, was 
more convinced than Fuharieh or Bel Ik, because he had previous 
films—made before A rift O -w.is pbiCecl under Court injunction—of 
Arigo performing major operations, including the removal of a can¬ 
cerous uterus. Further, he had his own two cases involving his wife 
and daughter, which he swore had been medically confirmed. 

From what Belt had learned from hts wanderings about town, the 
consensus of the local doctors was, oddly enough, that they generally 
approved of Align even though he put a dent in then practices to 
some extent. The priests of two Catholic seminaries in town seemed 
to have mixed reactions. They more or less tolerated Arico, who 
had once, at least, been a strong Catholic. But one priest told IMk 
that he thought Arigo was in league with the devil and that he hoped 
the new trial com inn up in the near future would forever end his 
heresies, 

Eelk could find no evidence whatever that Arigo ever charged any¬ 
one for his services, and the word was that if he did charge, he would 
immediately lose the strange powers endowed by ''Dr. Fritz ," Bell; 
was also unable to collect any evidence that anyone bud beerr harmed 
by Arigo s unconventional practices. Both the Brazilian Medical As¬ 
sociation and the Roman Catholic Church were pressing hard 
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against Arigo in the court case, and apparently had been scrambling 
unsuccessfully to find a single case where Arigo had injured someone, 

Oil Iris iron COt that night in the tiny In:tot room, Pllharicll lay 
awake, trying to come up with the best way to make a conclusive test 
of Arigo's ability—one that would be irrefutable as far as modem 
clinical opinion was concerned. I t was obvious that Arigo, as cooper¬ 
ative and unsecretive as lie was, would spend little time dohift test 
sequences for the camera or any sort of pure showmanship demon¬ 
stration, although there was much of the showman in him. Arigo 
was intent on treating the ill, and seemed to want nothing to 
interfere. 

If Arigo were to be documented properly, there would be a need 
not only for considerable funding, but for arousing the professional 
iuteicst of qualified doctors, They would have to try willing to admit 
the possibility that there was something strange going on here in the 
field of medicine that was well worth finding out about Naturally, 
there would he resistance to such an idea. Fuharich had felt it him¬ 
self On arriving in the village, lie Still bad dmihts, hut they were 
fading in the light of Arigo's indefatigable dedication to Iris patients, 
most of whom had come miles to see him. 

It was during these thoughts that he abscntmindedly scratched his 
arm—perhaps for a mosquito or fi-ea bite. As he did so, he was re¬ 
minded of a large and rather annoying but benign tumor on the in¬ 
side of his right elbow, known as a lipoma. It was not dangerous, 
and he had had it checked within the last two yeara by bis own doctor, 
Sidney Kurils, M-D„ of New York City. 

Medically, a lipoma is a fatty tumor that rolls around freely under 
the skin when it is examined. While they do not tend to become 
malignant, lipomas can often be rather large and unsightly. What 
Causes them is really not known. Puharich's tumor had Ereen there for 
seven visits, and measured about half an inch high, half an inch wide, 
and one and a half inches in length, ills doctor had suggested he 
might have it surgically removed, which, while seldom risky, is rarely 
an office procedure. Full sterilization is necessary in an Operating 
room, and the usual scrubbing, painting, and draping cl the tu¬ 
mor area is practiced. 

lire surgical procedure involves incision over the fatty tissue, the 
Spreading of the incision with two retractors, and the use of hemo- 
stats and Cauterizing the blood vessels to cheek the flow of blood for 













clear visibility. Usually,, another clamp is plac'd over the tumor it¬ 
self, and the tumor is cut tree with a Scalpel, 'I "he opening is then 
Sewn up with sutures. Antiseptics and antibiotics, oE course, are uti¬ 
lized to prevent infection. Without these, septicemia—blood poi 
son] ng—could result , 

The average surgeon requires about fifteen to twenty minutes to 
Complete the fob. In Fuliaridi's case, the tumor was directly over tiie 
ulnar nerve, which controls the movement of tlie hand. Also, the 
beachial artery lay nearby, another possible complication. It was for 
these reasons that Fuharich had been hesitant about having the tu¬ 
mor removed, and since it was not incapacitating, he had learned 
to live with it. 

But an inept open Hun could be incapacitating—permanently. The 
movement in die fingers cGulcl lie restricted Or totally disabled by 
damage to the uhui nene. A dip that would sever the biachial artery 
would bring obvious danger. 

In other words, the tumor was nothing to take lightly, in spite of 
it 5 benignity. Speaking of the experience later, Puharich said- “When 
1 felt the lipoma on my aim, lying there in bed, 1 Said to my¬ 
self- Well, here is a legitimate thing that Arigo could work on. Be¬ 
cause T Could .sou by now that you Couldn't just play games with him. 
If he was going to do something, you had to lie sick or have some¬ 
thing real, I said to myself; This is a good idea. FU sec if he will oper¬ 
ate on this, and ill see what happens. 1 know what the condition is; 
HI set- if these people ere faking the lack of pain. Ill find out if he 
really hurls Or not. J'l) find oi.it firsthand how the process works. If I 
get infected, 1 can always lie down down to Elio. ! simply could not 
believe what T was seeing and experiencing with Arigo, Here was one 
ivny I could prove to myself and my colleagues that we were not 
hallucinating." 

The decision did not come easily. But it was the one sure way to 
put Arigo's skills to the test, Puharich would 1 * able to discover fast 
what the lack of anesthesia, antisepsis, and sutures meant firsthand 
—and whether indeed Arigo was capable of preventing the major 
flow of blood. 

The decision made, he turned over on his side on the shaky iron 
cot ami went to sleep. 
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In Silo Paulo a group of highly trained physicians amt surgeons 
from the city's largest hospital—some of tlicm graduates of the best 
medical schools in the United States—meets regularly to consult 
mediums. These mediums, they believe, draw on the skills and knowl¬ 
edge of doclois no longer living to bring them di:ignostic and treat¬ 
ment information they could get nowhere else. The doctors claim 
that the clinical ami therapeutic results are amazingly effective, and 
fiir beyond wl 1.3 1 modern medical techniques Amu COuld prOduCC. 

'] bc.yc sessions arc conducted nor ill an min of mysticism* hut in 
an atmosphere of pragmatism. The doctors of Kaidecist persuasion 
do not believe that the use of trained mediums replaces skilled med¬ 
ical training; they believe it supplements it, Their rationale for the 
use of tEiesc methods Springs from the theory that the swift advance 
of medical science left large pockets of unexplored truths in its 
w r ake. More specifically, the feeling is that the primitive witch doctor 
or medicine man, in spite of his wild gyrations and mysterious 
herbs, exercised some highly effective techniques that were dis¬ 
carded by materialistic science cully because |hev were surrounded 
by such a large envelope of superstition and hideous black-magic 
rituals. 

There is much evidence to support this theory. Many great modem 
tranquilizers Such as reseipinc (Sold under many trade names) long 
lay dormant in modem pharmacology; the Indian suakeroot plant, 
from which reserpine derives, known as RauWoI/M serpentina* had 
been used effectively in India and Nigeria for centuries. Curare, one 
of the most effective adjuncts in modem anesthesia, is a resinous 
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poison derived from several varieties of tropical plants. The Bra Titian 
India OS used the poison On the tips of fliiOws. Scientists at the Uni¬ 
versity of Ibadan in Nigeria have recently crystallised an herb con¬ 
coction from a 'witch doctor that seems to have an amazing capacity 
to bring about remission in malignant tUmGflt. Tiiitiul tests now being 
conducted at the university have shown it tci bring ice- percent re¬ 
mission of such tumors in laboratory mice. For the first time in his¬ 
tory, the ancient techniques of acupuncture aie being Liken seriously 
by science, 

But most interesting are the recent Studies at the same university 
regarding the methods that the Nigerian witch doctors have been 
using in psychosis. The new studies have uncovered considerable 
validity tn this primitive tribal psychiatry, some of which seems des¬ 
tined to find its way into modem therapeutic use. A critical aspect ot 
witch-doctor psychotherapy lies in the acceptance of the once- 
scorned concept of "possession/ 1 the ILtkiliy Over of the psyche of a 
living individual by an alleged deceased personality. 

In Brazil, the picture is slightly different. 'Ihe Kudec movement 
was brought there from France by intellectuals. Its first adherents 
in the mid-1Boos were attorneys, doctors, army officers, scientists, 
engineer, people from the creative arts, and educators. TT»c move¬ 
ment was paralleled among the less educated bulk of the population 
by tlie strange mixture of African religious culture and enforced 
Catholicism, which ranged from the primitive rites of Quimbanda 
in macumba clearings La the less primitive mixture of Catholicism 
and Yoniba tribal beliefs called Umbanda. Both grew out of the 
early days of Brazilian slavery, both embraced the belief in spirit 
possession and magical rites. Umbanda, however, more softened by 
tlie Christian Cthic and embracing both Catholic and tribal saints, 
rejected black rnagic as part of its Creed. Quimbanda did not. Both 
forms were “spiritist" in diameter. 

The result of all this has left modern Brazil with three strata of 
spiritist belief, from the primitive Quimbsmda through the more 
refined Umbanda to the intellectually elegant Kaidecists, And al¬ 
though Catholicism claims an enormous percentage of ail these 
groups, the reality is that it has bad to compromise and look the other 
wav as far it their spiritht practices arc concerned. 

This was the ambience that Puharicb and Rc:lk faced in their expe¬ 
dition to Congonhas do Campo. Neither knew exactly what to 
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expect, but Puharicb remained, firm the next morning in bis resolve 
to let Arigo operate on him. 

At breakfast Puhanch told the others about bis decision. They 
were surprised, and there wis considerable concern. Belli, who had 
a pinched nerve condition in the small of his back, said he was willing 
to try some of Arigo's medication—but surgery, that was a different 
thing, Puhanch,, however, was determined, and the group made their 
way to Arigo 5 clinic for the third straight day. 

The preparations for filming had already been made. Bulk had a 
Polaroid camera with black-and-white fib it. Clue of the interpreters 
had ;t Miners B camera with the same type of film, Rizzmi was pre¬ 
pared with his 8mm Kodak motion picture camera, loaded with Ko¬ 
dak II color film. Tlie other interpreter would handle the lighting, 

Puharicb bad also decided to ask Arigo to perform on him the 
eye “examination” with the kitchen knife, which seemed to be one 
of his specialties. With Puharieb's two tests recorded on film, the 
capacities of Arigo would lie dearly confirmed — either for better or 
for worse. 

They approached Arigo, and Puhattch asked through the inter¬ 
preter if he would be willing to undertake the surgery on the arm 
and the eye probe. Tlie request, overheard in the crowded room, 
brought silence to the patients gathered there, and an air of ex¬ 
pectancy. The ''Americano M doctor was now about to become one of 
them. Arigo threw back his head and laughed, and said of course be 
would do so. Then he turned abruptly to the crowd, and said, "'Has 
anybody here got a good Brazilian pockctknife to use on this 
Americano?” 

Tills brought Puhanch up short, hut he could not turn back now. 
i-ialf a dozen pocketknives were offered almost immediately from 
among the patients. The atmosphere was almost carnival-like, Bdk 
found it hard to continue looking ut the scene. lie fingered his Pola¬ 
roid nervously, 

Arigo studied the knives critically. They were a variegated collec¬ 
tion, some of them looking dull and rusty. He rejected several, 
then finally selected a Brazilian version of a Swiss army knife. 

As the interpreter translated, Arigo spoke in his bluff ami hearty 
way. "Tlie American scientist has courage,” he said good-naturedly 
“He deserves an audience, I am going to demonstrate to this mate¬ 
rialist what a spirit Can produce. But be is right, my brothers, A 
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stiecatisb has to take all kinds of chances, Pasteur—didn't he take a 
chance with microbes? That is what a pond scientist doe*. Not the 
scientists who are afraid to Come here ti: Congo nhas. But now well 
demonstrate something he has never seen in the United Stiles." 

The preamble was characteristic of Arigo's tough rural style, but 
was hardly reassuring. 

" We'll do the arm firrt," .Arigo said. “Just mil up your sleeve. Deb¬ 
tor" Tire action was moving so East now that Puharich turned quickly 
to check the camera setup. Ri22ini was already lining up his motion 
picture camera; Belk and the one interpreter seemed Lo be s^.t with 
their still cameras. All three were now considerably tense and nerv¬ 
ous, The operation was a one-shot take, There could be no such 
thing as a retake, and Ptlharieh was as apprehensive about tliis as 
he was about the operation, lie instructed the other interpreter to 
bounce the battery light of! Lhu ceiling, to prevent hunklng the linage 
in the lens:. Then he turned back and prepared to watch Arigo 
make the i ncision. 

But Arigo instructed bim to look the other way, and, it had be¬ 
come obvious, when Arigo commanded, it was useless to argue with 
him. Pidiaiidi obliged, again checking and directing tlm cameras and 
lighting. 

In considerably less than thirty seconds—some of the othcis said it 
was less than ten—Puharich felt something wet slapped In his hand, 
along with the pockctknifc itself, lie looked down and saw the 
bloody form of the lipema and the knife Arigo had used to extract 
it. On his arm. where the tumor had been, there was a small slit, with 
a trickle of blood dripping down from it, but ver; little, considcralily 
less than two inches, The skin area was H.it. there was no longer the 
bulge of the tuuioi. 

Puha rich was stunned. There had been no pah] whatever in tire 
arm. He had felt only a slight, vague sensation. The others had 
watched with incredulity [ust before the operation, Bizziui had 
started His camera rolling. It continued to roll aSl through the pmet-KS 
and afterward. Arigo had taken the knife, seemed to scrape it over 
flic skin, and within seconds, had pulled Out the lipoma with his 
]lauds, tt wu l ; totally alien to any siiaii il procedure. 

Arigo smiled, and said to Puharich that Dr. Fritz had told bin to 
say; This is a demonstration only—so that people will believe, T 
think every doctor in Brazil should come here and do what you have 
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Operation by At igo on right forearm of Dr, Fubsiicb to remove a lipoma. 
(at&v*, left) The arm jmrriedistdy after surgery, fahm'r, rigJirj The arm 
tun days after the operation fbrJon, jTlie knife used nnrl thcejersit! lipoma 
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done.. After the legal process against me* >-011 must come back, Dr, 
Fuharich, and 1 will do major surgery for you/' 

Fuharich, in one sense, felt vaguely unsatisfied. “I experienced ab¬ 
solutely aero. I couldn't believe tin's had happened, yet it had, and 
there was no mistake about it,” he said later, lie immediately asked 
for the kriifc in-the-eye procedure, hut Arigu told him tie had enough 
for the day. ''Besides, you base nothing wrong with your eye/' he 
added. 

Bulk, in the meantime, was taking the Polaroid film out of the 
l:i] 1 iL'ia. the shot lie h;id made at the moment of the incision. But it 
was badly overexposed. The interpreter with the Minox camera had 
frozen in fear at that moment, and had forgotten to snap the picture. 
Only Rizzini s motion pictures would be able to supply the urgently 
needed documentation of the incision—and if would be impossible 
to know until these WCJC developed on his return to Sao hub. Both 
"before ai id after" 1 still and motion pictures of the area of the forearm 
had been taken in profusion, so at least these Steps in the procedure 
would be well documented. 

There was another test factor in prospect that would be of major 
significance. Arigo had not washed or disinfected either the skin or 
the knife, 'Die entire area was dirty and unsanitary. Septicemia was 
a distinct possibility under these circumstances unless strong anti¬ 
biotic treatment was commenced immediately. If, without this, the 
wound healed cleanly, a further proof of Arigo's powers would be 
provided. Fuharich determined to avoid any use of antiseptics on 
the wound, and to shun any antibiotics unless the wound bi-'tame 
critically infected later. He permitted Altiimro, Arigo's soft-spoken 
assistant who typed the prescriptions and did sundry dressings of 
wounds, to tape an unsterile gguze square over the wound. 

Fuharich now felt that he had gotten over the big hump. He could 
confirm at least that this was no twilight zone, that it was something 
very real and valid. With only a pocketknife and a few' other in¬ 
struments, which were kept in what appeared to Ire a cookie tin, a 
heat-up fountain pen, and a plain paper tablet, the Brazilian peasant 
was treating mote patients in a day than a great university medical 
Center saw in a week. Whatever he was, Arigo was some kind of urn 
defined medical genius. 

Fuharich and his interpreter finally cornered Arigo for a serious 
talk. He asked if a try doctors had come to Congonhas and made a 
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serious study of Ins work. An50 said that very few had come, and 
although some lind supported his work, the Brazilian Medical Asso¬ 
ciation was dead set against him, as well as the Roman Catholic 
Church. Arigo deeply regretted the latter, he said, because he had 
considered himself a devout Catholic, and he still put .ill Ins faith in 
Christ, He took no personal credit whatever for what he did. lie 
added that he wasn't supposed to be doing any operations, that in 
the past he hud done major ones with no reports whatever of death 
or irLfury resulting. These he had done publicly. lie confessed that if 
a patient really needed an operation now, he might do it privately, 
regardless of the legal ri-k. 

W hen Puharich asked Arigo if it would bother him if he came back 
with a medical team for some extensive research, Arigo replied that 
if it were done right, it would help him immeasurably* since no one 
had ever really validated his work scientifically. Some of his patients 
bad actually been doctors, he s.iid, blit they didn't tell anyone out of 
fear of professional reprisals. He added that he had bishops arid nuns 
and priests who had mine to Congonhas for treatment, but tleit the 
Church itself remained against him. Tire government was of course 
technically against him. It was the public prosecutor for the state 
of Minas Gerais who was formalizing the charges against him. 
The lawyers, the fudges, the legislators—many of whom came to him 
for treatment—all were sympathetic, but unable to do much it any¬ 
thing about it because of the Penal Code. 

lie went on to tell Pnharicli that tie needed public support, and 
that a formal scientific confirmation of his work might help con¬ 
siderably, With Arigo's cooperation assured, Fuharich made a firm 
resolve to come back to Congonhas as soon as practically possible. 

Before they left Arigo, Belk requested and received a prescrip¬ 
tion for his hack condition. To make the ^diagnosis." Arigo simply 
glanced at Belk casually, while his right hand automatically scrib¬ 
bled out a prescription. Alrimiro frped it out for him, a task he 
performed at machine-gun speed. 

Puhatich found El-elk's prescription grossly absurd fur ,1 back con¬ 
dition, and completely irrational from a medic.il point of view. Fur¬ 
ther, it called for massive doses which seemed totally out of line. Tn 
addition to vitamin Bj2 capsules, the prescription included Nova 7- 
olon and Livisym. two digestive enzymes, and Fankrenp, a pancreas 
enzyme. The drugs were trade-name pharmaceutical preparations of 
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Brazilian manufacture, and hr normal therapeutic use in the ethical 
drug field. But the combination simply did not make sense, Belk, 
however, was willing to take a chance and to give them a try* just as 
Buliarich had done with his surgery. The back condition had not 
responded to any of the intensive medical treatment Belk had under¬ 
gone over several years. X rays in the United States had shown a 
compression of a vertebra in the lumbar aica. It would obviously 
take considerable lime tadore the unconventional prescription could 
prove itself out—if at all, lie \wix skeptical about possible results. 

Whatever explanations there were about Arigo's extraordinary and 
baffling prescriptions were iaguc. Patients had reported that the 
prescriptions worked when they came from Arigo where they would 
work for sio one else, Fuharich had made copies of several of them; 
lie would give them thorough study later. No doctor he knew of 
would offer the prescription Arigo had given Belk for a compressed 
vertebra. By stretching the imagination, a rationale might he found 
in the idea that there could he some benefit to the blood and diges¬ 
tive system arising out of the medicines, and therefore the condition 
in the hack might improve with general bettering of the system. But 
this was a wide stretch of the imagination. The enzyme picparations 
were not chemical, but natural ferments, and were supposed to give 
the digestive juices a boost. There was no doubt abnut it, Arigo's 
pharmacology was as mysterious as his surgery. 

As he packed, Fuharich went back over the operation tn his mind. 
Rizzini, whom they were going to meet later in Sio Paulo to screen 
flic film, had convinced him that removal of tire lipoma had taken 
less than ten seconds. Against the conventional surgery time of fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes, this alone was Enetedible. lire film would 
confirm this—if it came out well. The botching of the still photo¬ 
graphs was rankling, but understandable. There had been considera¬ 
ble tension at the time, and several of the patients looking on had 
:Ectn illv cried. Anything that Arigo did obviously had the Capacity to 
amuse emotions. Perhaps that was part of his secret. 

On reflection, Fuharich could recall that the only sensation he had 
felt was equivalent to a slight pinprick. The incision, he noted, was 
actually smaller than the lipoma, 'Ibis was also contrary to Surgical 
routine. Roth Belk and Rizzini were able to tell him that it was re¬ 
moved by hand, without any instrument. Bulk scorned to think tire 
tumor almost popped out. Beyond the lack of pain and major bleed- 








ing was Arigo’s method in itself, It would be a rare surgeon who 
could, work at thnt speed and not do damage to the nerve localized 
in the area. Arign seemed to work in blatant defence of medical pTe- 
Cautions—hut then again, Arigo had made it plain that he couldn’t 
take any credit for anything. It was all in the lap of Dt. Adolpho F rit2 
—a deceased German doctor who must have teamed a lot of pharma¬ 
cology and surgical techniques since he died En 1918. It was all too 
bizarre. Yet the material evidence was there to see- and that fad was 
irrefutable; Puharich had preserved the tumor, intact, in a glass 
bottle. 

It was also a clear fact that they had been unable to gather any 
evidence that Arigo received an} money or gifts whatever for his 
services. '“He won't even accept a cup of coffee/' the mayor of Con- 
gonhas had told Bdk when he inquired emtier, The mayor,, Jusd 
llicodoria da Cunha, confirmed to Bdk what he had heard from 
some of the local doctors: that nearly everyone in town had nothing 
but praise for Arigo, including most of the doctors themselves. Mayor 
Cunhis's hrolher was a phsSLCLn p:idicin;; in Jidtj Horizonte, the 
nearest Large city, some eighty kilometers away. lie had studied in 
the United States, completing his training at St. Luke's Hospital in 
Kansas City in 19^2. He was baStd by Arigo, but confirmed his 
work without hesitation. 

Musing Over the experience with Arigo in Isis notes, Belk wrote: 
"Without doubt, he is the busiest and quickest 'doctor' 1 have ever 
seen. He outdoes Henry hold's production line in Detroit. All pa¬ 
tients: are serious. Some are brought in on stretchers. Lourdes in 
France would run a poor second, if that, Competition is going to be 
tremendous in the healing business if Arigo wins his lawsuit , . . 

“When Arigo comes to trial for practicing medicine without a li¬ 
cense, he wilt no doubt be guilty, because he has healed thousands. 
He is permitted to write prescriptions for one and all without con¬ 
trol, which amazed us. When Arigo pushed the knife blade in the 
eye of the first patient, and plunEed it behind the eyeball, I was 
afraid it would pop out completely, aside from the risk of infection, 
using a kitchen knife. 

“I'm leaving my address with Arigo, and have offered to send him 
a ticket in the United States. To me, he has proved a case. As a taxi 
driver at the depot told me: 'Sure I know Arigo. I drive down from 
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Bdo with them sick, and return with them well/ I believe this hack 
driver,” 

On the way to Rein Horizonte that afternoon, skirting over the 
precipitous roads of Minas Ccrais, Belk and Fuharicfa agreed that 
physicians from America and Europe should come to Goiigonhas, 
Stud}' the phenomena, mid try to explain the process, fust how was 
another question. Arigo was apparently beyond the accepted limits 
of parapsychology, to sas nothing of medicine. As the tall, white 
buddings of Bdo Horizonte suddenly broke into view over the soft 
green uu mutisms, both men knew that there was an cnormQuS inf) 
to be done, and they would need all the help they could get to per¬ 
suade, cajole, and convince other researchers that it was worth 
doing. 

At Beto Horizonte, Belk got his strange prescription filled. It 
cost about fifteen dollar in American money. lie felt a little sheep¬ 
ish in taking the medication, and v..is not able to muster much con¬ 
fidence that it would do any good. On tire other hand, the thousands 
of Tcports that had been recorded about Arigo’s patients suggested 
that the Brazilian's mystique was much more important than the 
drugs involved. Was it, then, some rare and undefined placebo 
effort? 

In spite of bis wonderment concerning Arigo's painless skill with 
the pocketkmfe, Fn ha rich could not help feeling that he was bound 
to get blood poisoning, lie found himself feeling his ami constant!} 
for signs of septicemia, looking for the telltale red streaks, or for any 
signs of tetanus. But by the next day, the wound was already starting 
In heal cleanly, with the complete absence of infection. Ife couldn't 
poll the wound apart, no pus whatever appealed, lie continued to 
refrain from using any antiseptics cm the wound, satisfying himself 
with changing the bandage. 

Neither Fuharich nor Belk had the luxury of much free time for 
setting up the major study they wanted to do. Although the Belk 
Research Foundation had l>een founded to unite such fields as bi¬ 
ology, medicine, physics, chemistry, and other disciplines in the stud} 
of the paranormal, Henry Belk still had his hands full as one of the 
chief executives of tfae chain of 350-odd department stores that bore 
his name all tlumighont the South, Elis merchandising wmk with 
the Belk stores was demanding, hut his consuming interest in pata- 
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psychology, which hud begun in his studies at Duke, was reflected, 
in his retting up tile loulldition. 

BcLk, an alert and outspoken man who speaks with a Southern 
drawl, had been restless ter Seni lu ytiiiS about lliu Lack Of progress 
made in Understanding tire depth of the human mind and in explor¬ 
ing its full potential. He was intrigued by the new signs beginning 
to show up in the field of experimental psychology, and the scientific 
attention jn L t T:< : ; in mi i it; to turn toward the accompli dm wilts of the 
Eastern mj'StfCS who had for centuries demonstrated that they could 
control involuntary processes of the body, which had previously 
elicited hardly a glance on the part of modern science. There were 
vast Uffiexpkm l areas here, and Itelk was impatient to get on with 
what he felt was a long-neglected job. 

He was not by any means inclined to be taken in by pretenders. 
l:r fact, in any rcscarclr pLOgram he had sponsored or participated 
in, he went for the jugular vein in looking for fakciy. 

He had been looking for trickery in watching Arigo, but had to 
admit that he Could not find it. Puharirh hid done likewise, In any 
Study of parapsychology, an experienced researcher will as a matter 
of comse check thorough on tire possibility of fraud. Jhere are Loo 
many charlatans in the held to lake chances. Any physician who 
shows even the slightest interest in parapsychology or psychic heal¬ 
ing is automatically subject to criticism, a fact that Puharich was 
well aware of. He hud already been .subject to his share of it, hut was 
Willing to take that far granted, as long as he was Sure in hi$ awn 
mind that Lie couldn't be taken in bv tricken or charlatanism. 

Puharich was confident that Iris own scientific training enabled 
him to make considered judgments on this score. After earning his 
medical degree at Northwestern, he had done research in physiol¬ 
ogy in tht graduate school there, completed his internship and resi¬ 
dency in Oakland, California, and had received a General hoods 
Corporatioir research fellowship for experimental electiobiology. He 
was licensed for the practice of medicine in California* Maine, and 
New York, with a specialty in internal medicine. 

The object of his current medical research was the development 
of what arc called transdcmaal hearing devices, designed to enable a 
person suffering from total deafness To receive electric signals trans¬ 
mitted through the skin, which are in turn translated into “words." 
This and other research in the field of bioengineering expanded his 


interest in blending this technical work with finch fivkls as telepathy 
and extrasensory perception. He was frequently asked to present 
papers to various government and scientific organizations that were 
making cautious probes into the paranormal, covering such subjects 
m the biochemical basis for extrasensory perception and the pitrlr- 
lems of instrumentation and control in this field. His audiences in¬ 
cluded the Department of Defense, the Medial Research Laboratory 
of the Army Chemical Corps, the Institute of Radio Engineers, and 
the Sixth Nava) District. To the last group, hu h id presented a dem¬ 
onstration by Peter Hurtos involving telepathy amt clairvoyance. 

In addition* he was assisting a cardiovascular research team at 
New York University in the bioengineering development of elec¬ 
tronic and mechanical svstemg for a ventricular assist program, Hoth 
this and tire haring-device project were extremely den midi] if’. But, 
like Gelk* he was convinced that the extraordinary recent develop¬ 
ments in the exploration of the mind warranted important study 
and the sacrifice of personal time to try to advance it. 

When Bdk and Puharich arrived in S;lci Paulo, the first news they 
received from Kizxiiii was that the film had come through with flying 
colors. The operation, Rizzini told them over the phone, showed up 
clearly in spite of the skimpy Smm camera and the unsophisticated 
lens, fn addition, Rizzini had available the previous films he bad 
taken of Arigo, before the legal proceedings had begun against him. 
During these times, Arign had done mure complex Surgery-. 

Tire Americans lost no time in going to Rimini's apartment, where 
his projector was set up and waiting. They reran Puharich h $ operation 
several times. 

Puharich studied it Intently. If anything, Rizzini had overesti¬ 
mated the length of time from Arigo's incision to the removal of 
the tumor: it was closer to five seconds, not ten. Instead of a direct 
surgical incision, Arigo seemed to scmpe the blade across the surface 
of the stmt, moving the knife so fast that it was almost impossible to 
discern exactly how he did it. If the tumor had not completely dis¬ 
appeared from his arm, and if Puharich did not have the lipoma in 
a bottle, he would almost think it had been sleight of hand—a device 
that some charlatans in the Philippines had used. Within the brief 
seconds involved, the lipoiua was out, and a thin trickle of blood 
rolled dow ii the arm. 









Hie filin was effective as proof of the event, and it was enough to 
rule out any possibility of unconscious hallucination, which, of 
course, had been practically ruled out earlier, What's more, the 
wound had continued to heal cleanly; m» pus fnrmixl, no systemic 
poisoning was evident. Fwo wild!' improbable medical events had 
taken place; the removal of the tumor and the total absence of ii> 
fertio:]. I'hLire was little doubt that Arigo was involved in an un¬ 
identified compartment of medicine that could have profound effects 
world-wide. The him sequences that followed confirmed this. 

In the sequences involving the eve operations, then was no qmS- 
tiou, as they had also noted in person, that the blade of a sharp knife 
was scraped down over the open eye, w r as plunged deeply up into 
the sinuses, was manipulated with force, was used as a IcTcr to ex¬ 
trude the eyeball partly Out of the socket, and that no injury or dam¬ 
age resulted, after Careful eaniitiathna. Under normal conditions, 
the pain involved would have been literally unbearable. In the hlui 
sequences that Rizzmi had taken earlier, a cataract was removed in 
a matter of seconds from a fully conscious, unflinching patient, A 
later medical examination by a qualified ophthalmologist confirmed 
the Success, Rizznu told them. 

Another fully conscious patient was filmed with a large hydrocele 
—the painful and alarming condition where a testicle becomes 
swollen enormously, often doubling, tripling, or to an even greater 
extent Surpassing it normal size, Arigo was M'in plunging in mor- 
mous syringe into it and draining the fluid into an empty Orange 
Crush bottle. The fluid quickly overflowed this container, and a laige 
Coke bottle was substituted. AH through the process, winch is ago¬ 
nizingly painful normally, the patient stood calmly, and even smiled 
at the camera. When the process was completed, with quarts of fluid 
removed, ArigO had hdd tlm man ; "Now you ran get married- 1 * 

Another unusual sequence followed. Arigo operated on a large hut 
relatively uncomplicated abscess on a patient's hack. As usual, he 
plunged ihu knife in brutally, cut deeply into the flesh of the small 
of the back—a sector heavily served with blood vessels and therefore 
inclined to bleed profusely. Very little blood flowed out, but the 
abscess was drained, and Arjgo tinned the patient over to AltimiitJ 
to Complete the draining and extract the remaining mutter. Although 
the patient was totally culm and without pain during the time Arigo 
was operating, he screamed in pain as soon as AltLmiru touched him. 
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In other words, whatever power it was that permitted Arigo to cut 
painlessly into one of the most sensitive areas of the body, it was 
apparently not transferable to his assistant. 

In spite of the dear evidence in the films, in spite of tire prelim¬ 
inary data collected, and in spite of direct observation of literally 
hundreds of cases by the two Americans, there was still bound to be 
an uphill battle in soliciting support for the needed future research. 
Hie very fact that Arigo claimed to be ‘'incorporated" by Hie spirit 
of a deceased German physician was CnOugh to turn off most of the 
scientists who might be otherwise interested. This bothered I'ukuicb 
and Belk too, and strained their own credulity. It was incredible 
enough to accept the documented empirical evidence, without hav¬ 
ing to consider a concept jo foreign to the practical mind that it 
might shut off intelligent inquire before it started. And yet this 
strange claim of spirit "possession” could not be ignored or buried, 
since Arigo insisted it was not only an integral part of his work, but 
was the entire essence of his skills and powers. Far from enhancing 
an explanation of what Arigo did and how he was able to do it, this 
was a stumbling block. A scientist who stood 1131 before a meeting of 
a professional organization and began with a statement about Arigo 
and 'Hr. Fritz" would be likely to be laughed off the podium. 

Nor wns fins all. There were reports that other "spirits" entered 
into establishing Arigos prowess as a miracle healer. These were 
even more far-fetched than “Dr. Frit?.,' 1 and included the Spirits of 
several other deceased surgeons and doctors of various nationalities, 
along with a thirteenth-eentury monk. Belk had picked up this in¬ 
formation in his research around the town of Con genius, anti he was 
Hot at all happy about it, It dander! the main issuer Was Arii;0 capa¬ 
ble of bringing about cures by medicine and surgery that defied the 
Concepts of modern medical science? And if so, how and why? Both 
he and Fuharich were now ready to concede on the first question, but 
the how and why was obscured, by what appeared to be folklore anti 
mythology, which would not be easily susceptible to current methe 
ods of inquiry. Both were willing to concede the potential of para¬ 
normal phenomena from their previous study of the subject; but 
both were wary of the possibility of fakeiv, 

Even iimrc disconcerting had been a discussion with Altiuiirn con¬ 
cerning another “explanation" for the phenomena, Belk wrote in his 
notes; 
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“Now the most interesting point Altimirg Said was Hut Fre Fabi- 
ano de Christo (the thirteenth-century monk who was supposed to 
he one of Arign’s sources of assistance) had a green lay which was 
[tie source of the effectiveness of the opera. turns. This negated pain, 
the necessity for antisepsis, ooitbolled the flow of blood in the opera- 
tkrns, etc. This ray w.is invisible to Fuharich and me. For certain, 
Aiigo and bis helper? can't explain it and after five years, they take 
the whole thing for granted. Maybe I need smoked glasses.*' 

Fuharich was inclined to table the whole .strange concept of ihr. 
Fritz and hi-, alleged colkuyues in favor of concentrating on tire eni- 

phical medical fact? about Arigo. This was a big enough fob in itself, 
without this imponderable complication that seemed to grow out of 
the Brazilian tradition entrenched in the Knrdec philosophy. 

When they left Sno Faille for Rio, the two American lesenrcherj 
encountered some of the background of this intclleCtUahzcd form 
of spiritism. Spiritism dilTcis fiom spiritualism, in that it entpii.LsizCS 
healing. Spiritualism had been so much in currency in England and 
flic United States in the time of William James, and still continues 
with less intensity. Adherents of both forms believe that legitimate 
mediums, or “sensitives," can document cases of telepathy, clairvoy¬ 
ance, and precognition, and, in some Cases, communication with thu 
deceased. T’nrt 1 1or, the spiritists point <mt, studies of mediums by 
such responsible researchers as William James, Sir William Crookes, 
and other scientists of tire era had shown that evidence oi automatic 
writing, where the medium becomes an instrument oi an alleged 
deceased spirit, pointed inescapably to thdr being in comm uni ration 
with what they railed the: spirit world. The Kardccists of Brazil, in¬ 
cluding doctors and scientists, were going beyond this. They felt that 
this paranormal power could be harnessed for medical use, and 
claimed to have enough real evidence of its effectiveness to bring 
important medical icsults in patients that modem medicine could 
not help. 

In kin. Belt find Fuharich explored this prevalent attitude in 
greater depth, both with John 1 . ran ranee, the RCA and MAS A execu¬ 
tive engineer, and Luis Rodriguez, a retired pharmaceutical manu¬ 
facturer who had turned almost all his time and attention to trying 
to consolidate modem psychiatry with the best nuggets of truth jnd 
technique culled from a ran fnl sifting of primitive psychiatry and 
medicine. He felt that Freud, Jung, Adler, and the other pioneers 


had stopped far short of getting at the roots of the real causes of 
psychosis and neurosis. I Ic would only concede that the theories of 
Freud’s era were valid up to a point. 

Rodriguez agreed with Fuharich and Eelk that ESF rmd other 
aspects of mcdiumship unquestionably exist, but that the vast ma¬ 
jority of those calling themselves mediums were either outright 
frauds or entertaining magicians. The three also agreed that psychic 
healing existed in various forms, from the time of Jesus and before to 
the modem psychiatrist in his treatment of psychosomatic disorders. 
They also agreed on other, more esoteric aspects of parapsy¬ 
chology, but Rodriguez’s mail] point was that this SOrt of phenom¬ 
enon was prevalent all throughout Brazil, and that Arigo was only 
emu of many who had displayed similar powers. 1 he others were not 
quite as dramatic surgically, but nonetheless showed strong evidence 
of bringing about almost impossible cures in patients given up by 
doctors. 

John Laura nee concurred in the assessment of Arigo-’s near- 
miraculous surgery. He was also convinced that there was no fakery 
involved, as had been found in the Philippine healers. But he felt 
that Arigo should be considered in context with the entire psychic- 
healing scene that had historically grown up in the ambience of Bra¬ 
zil, After careful study, Laurance had found that it was not possible 
to deny the reality of results obtained by Kardecist doctors, who, 
despite their impressive conventional medical training, called on 
mediums to buttress their diagnoses and treatment. 

As a rautioiLs student of psychic phenomena, Laurance was finding 
that as he learned more about the held, the fanatical, superstitious, 
and noisy elements became less important, provided that the same 
Cold light of reason he applied in his scientific work was used as a 
tough screen to filter out the static. His background and experience 
was highly technical and exacting. Working with advanced space- 
vehicle systems and the NASA satellite programs allows little room 
for error, and he brought the same discipline to his investigations 
of the paranormal, 

Laurance was impressed by the fact that the Kardccists in Brazil 
had established two large hospitals associated with medical schools 
that enrolled over two thousand students for a four-year course. They 
combined the study of traditional medicine with the practical use 
of mediums as an adjunct that could supply tlietapy that simply was 
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aue available lii llic channels of orthodox medicine. In this u<ty r they 
found cures that noil be obtained in no other way. 

One of the techniques eiup Joyed here w-.is a form of psychic sur¬ 
gery considered mure sophisticated than that oE ArigO- It employed 
nttchmiis who claimed they were instruments of a group of dictat'd 
dortuis and Surgeons, just as Arigp claimed. Both, therefore, were 
following one of the tenets of Allan Kardcc which Hid; The spiritual 
world is in eonsJanf coufaif £he meirrial world, vovh reacting 
cfinstaaUy ori tli£ &hcr. Hardee, aware of how difficult this pTL-mise 
would he for the skept ionI wmlrl it) swallow, added; TAis is what the 
spirits themselves have dAiirfcd. If yuur rexfisort says “nn" (hen flf- 
,iuct it. 

There were obviously many who did reject it, but in Hraril there 
were many who did nut. They hacMci I tin ixlufa'id Kardi-vLiiS :m:l 
Hie untutored masses of Umbandists and Quimbanditts. And it was 
among these adherents, and others willing to experiment m hen cvery- 
fhing else iu medicine failed, that the KatcOt trained psychic mudi 
vms worked. 

Their technique involved surgery on what the kordecAbi call the 
spiritual, or cthctic, body. Tire trained mediums use actual nusHtl 
itiitfumenbk and the patient is placed on an operating table. All the 
motions oi tegular surpita. procedure arc followed, bur no incision 
is made, because the motions are conducted a few inches from the 
body of tire patient, The scene becomes an exacting pantomime of 
an opt ration in a modem hospital, the theory is fhat the mediums 
are operating on the spiritual body, which tliey consider to be very 
real, and the rCiulbs will follow in the physical body. An enormous 
number of successful eases have been verified by responsible doctors, 
but the concept oE psychic surgery is so alien to the average person 
I foil lire process remains largely unknown in the Western wuiLd. 

From the North American point of view, the radical nature of the 
concept is so remote and strange that qualified scicsri ists would quite 
naturally have dismissed jt uut of hand. Evidence that the scope nf 
Euture research would go rar beyond Arigo was Indicated by the 
fact that Brazilian Air Force medical doctors were studying another 
mcdiitiii In northern Brazil who was performing Opt lAtiOflS ven simi¬ 
lar to those uf Arign. 

ruliurich and Bvik were intrigued, but the documentation of ArigO 
WHS a massive enough job in itself. Studying ArigO would at lenst be 


dealing with actual surgery, even if the underlying Cause spun nut 
into the remote unknown, Arijgo iibo provided a dear, single focus 
for Clinical Study, as Strange as it was, And oui here, tire problems 
were monumental. Simply delimiting the extent of the research 
would be a demanding job, While it would be tempting to extend 
the research because ot what was happening elsewhere in Brazil, it 
would be simply impractical. 

Rodriguez propounded some interesting theories that went bevond 
the study of An go, He fdt that the Kardecut concepts, which w ac 
basically beyond the mystic-religious beliefs of the past, could be 
organized and presented in an objective, matter-of-fact manner that 
would solicit science to assist in making breakthroughs in the nature 
and mechanics of these esoteric phenomena. As a result, equally new 
breakthroughs might follow in medicine, electronics, and even eco¬ 
nomics and politics. As a further result, the basic nature of man 
might be developed and brought up to the level oE his runaway ma¬ 
terialistic- progress. 

Rodriguez was strong on the theory that modem psychiatry had 
bypassed many truths by ignoring the primitive medicine man's in¬ 
clusion of the Soculkd spirit world as far as psyettosis and ucmOf-is 
were Concenied. Artgo, by demonstrating what a simple, uneducated 
peasant could do, symbolized this vacuum in modem research. Rod¬ 
riguez encouraged Eelk and Puharich to follow up Strongly, and of« 
feted any help he could give (hem when they returned to Brazil. 

The whole complex phenomenon was in the w int{ almost every¬ 
where in Brazil, and some of it filtering to Europe and North Amer¬ 
ica. But harnessing that wind was another problem. By the time Bells 
and Puharich were preparing to leave Rio, the press had seized on 
Arigo's operation On Puharich, and the story was spread across the 
country in blaring headlines. Ango, in fact, seemed to rival Fcle. the 
great soccer star, as tar as Brazilian press coverage was concerned, 

The story of Puharkhk operation caused a sensation. It disturbed 
Puharich and Bdk because such seusri tion&l ism might (urn off the 
responsible support they needed. It also foreshadowed the problems 
tliey might have in returning for more dcplh research. It wasn't the 
kind of thing that wuld be done in a glass cige. A wide press would 
also be damaging if some of the publicity filtered up to the United 
States before the facts had been assessed and put in piopei per- 
spective. 
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not available in the channels; of orthodox medicine. In this way, they 
found cures that could be obtained in no other way. 

One of tile techniques employed here was a form of psychic sur¬ 
gery considered more sophisticated than that of Arigo. It employed 
mediums who claimed tlney acre instruments of a group of deceased 
doctors mid surgeons, just as An go claimed, Both, therefore-, were 
following one of the tenets of Allan K;srdcc which i-aid: Tihre •spiritual 
world is in constant font act with the material wot id , each reacting 
cetijfdrrt/y tin the other. Kaidoc, aware of how difficult this premise 
would be for the skeptical world to swallow, added; This ej wfurt the 
spirits ihenwdivs hare dictated, If your raison soys ''no," then re¬ 
ject if. 

There were obviously mail) who did reject it, but in Brazil there 
were many who did not. They Included the educated Kardcdsts and 
the untutored masses of Umhandrsts and Ouirabandists. And it was 
among these adherents, and others willing to experiment when every¬ 
thing else in medicine failed., that the Kardec-trained psychic medi¬ 
ums worked. 

Their technique involved surgery on what the hudecists call the 
spiritual, or cthcric, body. Tlic trained mediums use actual surgical 
instruments, and the patient is placed on an operating table. All the 
motions of regular surgical procedure are followed, hut no incision 
is made, because flic motions uru conducted a few inches from the 
body of the patient. '1 he scene becomes an exacting pantomime of 
an operation En a modem hospital. The theory is that the mediums 
.ire operating on the spiritual body, which they consider to he very 
real, and the results will follotv in the physical body. An enormous 
number of successful eases have been verified by responsible doctors, 
but die concept of psychic surgery is Si) alien to the average person 
that the process remains largely unknown in tlie Western world. 

I 'roin the North American joint of view, the radical nature of the 
concept is so remote and strange that qualified scientists would quite 
naturally have dismissed it out of hand. Evidence that the scope of 
future research would go far beyond Align was indicated by the 
fact Dial Brazilian An Fence medical doctors were Studying another 
medium in northern Brazil who was performing operations very simi¬ 
lar to those of An go. 

Pliluridi ..rid Belle wc re intrigued, but the clneiimcnratiofl of AugO 
was a massive enough job in itself, Studying Arigo would at least be 
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dealing with actual surgery, even if the underlying cause spun out 
into the remote unknown. Align also provided a clear, single focus 
for clinical study, as strange as it was. And even here, the problems 
were monumental. Simply delimiting the extent of the research 
would be a demanding job. While it would be tempting to extend 
the research because of what was happening elsewhere in Brazil, it 
would be simply impractical. 

Rodriguez propounded some interesting theories that went beyond 
the study of Arigo. hlc felt that the Kardccist concepts, which were 
basically beyond the mystic-religious beliefs of the past, could be 
organized and presented in an objective, matter-of-fact manner that 
would solicit science to assist in making breakthroughs in the nature 
and mechanics of these esoteric phenomena. As a result, equally new 
breakthroughs might follow in medicine, electronics, and even eco¬ 
nomics and politics. A$ a further result the basic nature of man 
might be developed and brought up to tire level of his runaway ma¬ 
terialistic progress. 

Rodriguez was strong on the theory that modem psychiatry' Had 
bypassed many truths 1])- ignoring the primitive medicine man's in¬ 
clusion of tire so-called spirit world as far as psychosis and neurosis 
were concerned, Arigo, by demon stra ting what a simple, uneducated 
peasant could do, symbolized this vacuum in modem research, Rod¬ 
riguez encouraged Belk and Puharich to follow up strongly, and of¬ 
fered any help he could give them when they returned to Brazil. 

The whole complex phenomenon was in the wind almost every¬ 
where in Brazil, and some of it filtering to Europe and North Amer¬ 
ica. But harnessing that wind w.is another problem. By the time Belk 
and Puharich were preparing to leave Rio, the press had seized on 
Arigo's operation on Puharich, and the story was spread across the 
country' in blazing headlines. Arigo, En fact, seemed to rival Pdc, the 
great soccer star, uS far a$ Brazil mi press coverage was concerned. 

The story of Puharich's operation caused a sensation. It disturbed 
Puharich and Belk because such sensationalism might turn off the 
responsible support they needed. It also foreshadowed the problems 
they* might have in returning for more depth research. It wasn’t the 
kind of thing that could be done in a glass cage. A wide press would 
also be damaging if some of tlie publicity filtered up to the United 
States before the facts Had been assessed and put in proper per¬ 
spective. 
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To harness the research properly, Puharich weald have to begin 
wth the concrete and medically recognizable, Iram there, the erplo- 
ration would naturally have to travel out of conventional mbit, simply 
by the nature sit what Ango did. But first things had to come first. 
One of the ImEc facts at hand was that when Ango used a knife nn 
a patient, tlicrc was overwhelming evidence, if not priraf, that the 
knife did noL hurt, Ihe second basic was that when he cut into the 
jsatient's body; the wound did not bleed, or at least stopped bleeding 
on Arxgo’s verbal command, 'fire third basic was that the wound from 
the unsterilc knife: did not become infected. These were the things 
that would have h> be examined medically from every possible ai.i!;ie. 
Where the research trail would lead from there was impossible to tell. 

In reviewing his notes of Kith his direct observations and the film 
•equences, Puharich tried to justify what he saw in line with bis medi¬ 
cal training, lie: was Blinking Specifically of the Cataract operations 
Arigo had iI oj 1 1ivJ with such ease ind speed, a matter of seconds. 
In conventional surgery, the patient is completely immobilized under 
deep anesthesia. Complete scrubbing and sterilization is imperative. 
The operation — to remove the clouded lens of the eye—under these 
conditions varies from, ten to thirh minutes. ArigO, wlio e hands and 
knife worked so fast, seemed to carelessly plunge a blade into the 
COnnea of the eye of a fully conscious patient standing against the 
wall, and the lens seemed to pop out almost magically. Yet there was 
no magic or sleight of hand here, bceausc Puharich had examined 
the patient before, during, nod after the process, and verifUd that 
the lens of the eye hud been removed, ‘lire me ire he reflected on it, 
the more incredible it was. 

Or the hydrocele drainage, which he had seen clearly in the fiLm, 
Some hydrocr L i c.l.is^ified as elephantiasis. This is a chronic Con¬ 
dition where the tissues (if the scrotum become enonmi-itslv eolllged 
afl the lymphatic fluid builds Up in tlu: sat nod doesn’t drain away. 
In some exaggerated cases a wheelbarrow must be used to support 
tire enlarged organ. It is most often caused by a nematode warm 
called Wuch&eria bancrufti. 

The usual medical practice;" LS to drain the sac with a needle loi 
temporary relief, after anesthetizing the area completely. 1 his is re¬ 
peated, airing with antibiotic medication, as the condition demands. 
But it does not get rid of the blockage of the lymphatic tubes that 
caused the condition. In some l;lscs, the testicle must be amputated. 
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But An go drained Ids cases without tntithesfa, and was reported 
to have brought about permanent cures. 

It was this sort of tiring, along with the myriad other treatments 
Ariga used, that would have to be examined and analyzed. By the 
time Rdk and Puharich returned to the United States, Puharich 
was already blocking out the areas they needed to explore. The entire 
personal history of Arigo would have to be gathered and studied, 

Whafc were the roots of tliis capacity that enabler! Arigo to do what 
he did? How was Ins psychological background formed, and what 
influenced it? What about his easily boyhood? What triggered him 
into launching this unusual career? How could he possibly work so 
indefatigable handling hundreds of patients a day? Where did he 
learn Ills pharmacology? The 4< Dr, Fritz 1 " theory was so incredible, it 
was hard to consider. While Aiigo's handwriting was crude, the spell¬ 
ing of the most complex modem pharmaceuticals wms correct, from 
antibiotics to eortisones, from the leading drug manufacturers of the 
world. And they weie written at lightning speed. It was essential 
that answers to all these questions be found in order to understand 
the phenomenon. 

Belk hail hEs reflections, too. What was most diflienlt for him was 
to put what lie had observed into the disciplines of parapsychology. 
But one very real piece of evidence was foremost in his mind: within 
three weeks after he had started taking the medically irmtimigl pre- 
SCriptic]]! Arigy bad given Him, hlS hacUchc Had disappeared. 
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In 1950, thirteen years before Fuharich and Bclk came to Congonhas 
do Camper their iiisearch expedition, Brazilian Senator I ucio Bit¬ 
ter securt lay On liis bed in Ids luuni at tine Hotel Financial in Rein 
Horizonte, There were many conflicting thoughts going tlnemgli his 
mind. The campaign for the national and state elections of Lhat year 
was tough and vigorous. IJe was not only running for redccticm as 
stumor, hut had taken on the added chore of stomping through the 
mountain expanse of I lie State of Minas Gerri- on hvhalt i$t Cclritio 
Vargas, the quixotic presidential candidate who had dominated Bra¬ 
zil's political life for many years, Vargas was now 1 in the process of 
stating a comeback, after a five-year hiatus forced on him by a mili¬ 
tary junta. With two campaigns to run, one for Vargas and one for 
himself, Senator RitfcenCuurt hud his hands full. 

But there was another complication* a serious one. He had been 
told by his doctor in Rio do Janeiro that laboratory tests showed he 
was suffering from lung cancer, and that his only hope was an im¬ 
mediate operation. Otherwise, there was little chance he would sur¬ 
vive. Ilis deefot had recommended! an operation in the United States, 
where some of the surgical techniques for this particular type of op¬ 
eration were more advanced. 

Senator Ritteocomt fully intended following his physicians advice. 
Put he felt so intensely about the political struggle he was involved 
in that he postponed the decision until after his campaign sweep 
through Minas Gerais, Dedicated to the cause of the tVtido T tab al¬ 
ii is ta ISnsiteiro— the Brazilian workers’ party—he felt that only 
V aigas would be able to continue pushing for more benevolent tieat- 
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ment for labor and more progressive steps in agriculture and cdu- 
cation. 

The senator had recently stopped in Congonhas do Campo, Al¬ 
though it was a small village, it was politically important because it 
was deep in the heart of the iron-mining district, and the miners 
faced an uphill struggle against poverty and deplorable working con¬ 
ditions. 

He had been impressed with the dynamic, thirty’'two-year-old 
former union president who greeted him on his arrival in the town. 
His name was Jos£ Pedro de Freitas, ami he was obviously strong as 
an ox, extremely vital, and a natural leader dedicated to the cause of 
the workers. It took little time to discover that |osd was known every¬ 
where as Arigo, a word in Brazil that translates roughly as “jovial 
country bumpkin," but was well loved in spite of it. 

The senator was quick to recognize Arigo's considerable magne¬ 
tism and crude good nature. Arigo, in turn, rankling under the dis¬ 
mal working conditions of the miners, assured Senator Bittcncourt 
of the support of his union. Welcoming the assistance, the senator in¬ 
vited Arigo to being a group of his miners into Beta Horizonte for a 
rally to be held the next day. 

After they arrived in the city, they found that the rally had been 
postponed for a day. The senator invited Arigo to stay overnight at 
the Hold Financial, a towering, modem hotel or the Avcnrda 
Afonso Pena in the bright, new, growing city, Arigo., although he 
had a great fear of elevators, agreed to stay and registered in a room 
down the hall from the senator. He insisted, however, on walking 
up three flights to do so. That evening they joined other campaign 
workers at a chuimsoa at the Churrascaria Oamponcs, where baTbc- 
eued meats were piled high along with feije ro, black beans seasoned 
with onions, garlic, and spices, and tmoz de C<iiin/irj r rice blended 
with chtoken, boiled eggs, and olives. It was a festive evening, and 
there wns a bountiful supply of chopp, the frothy Brazilian beer. 
Arigo had a glass or two of wine, although he seldom drank. 

The festivities carried through until late in the night. Although 
the wuuies about his health hung heavily over the senator, he joined 
in with the others, quaffing a considerable number of mugs of his 
favori te dark beer. 

Sometime after midnight, the senator and Arigo returned to the 
Hotel Financial, walking through the wide, deserted overaefaf of the 
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cih Senator Bittencourt trouble gelling to sleep I lit combina- 
ti:in of the stress of the political campaign und the worry about his 
physical condition did not lead to qmetude. 

The senator did not recall just how long he lay tossing in his bed. 
lie was aware, though, that just when he felt he might doze off, the 
door to his mom opened. In the half-light from the halhvay spilling 
through the door, he could not clearly tell who it was. The shape of 
the man was similar to the burly contours of Aiigo, and as the Light 
switch was snapped on, he saw that it was. 

Arigo was holding a razor in his hand, His eyes were glazed, with a 
far-off look, as if he saw nothing in front of him. He crossed to Sen¬ 
ator Bittencotirt's bed, as the senator gaped in wordless amazement. 
He retailed feeling very faint, -is his vision blurred and the figure of 
Arigo dissolved into an undiscemihlc form. But for some reason, 
he felt no fear whatever. Perhaps he was hallucinating, he thought. 
He did not cry out, did not try to address Arigo. He remembered 
hearing Arigo’s voice, in a very thick German accent. The voice said 
there w^s an emergency' and that there would have to lx: an operation. 

At that point, Senator Bittencourt blacked out. ’’A"ben he came to 
again, the light was still cm arid bis watch showed that it was five in 
the morning. There was no one in the room. He felt very weak and 
faint, but he sat up quickly as the memory of Arigo's entry into the 
mom flooded back to him. The recollection was hazy at Gist, but it 
began putting itself together in his mind. He rememl>erer! clearly 
Align coming into the room, lazoi in hand. He remembered Arigo 
approaching his bed and speaking to him in a thick guttural accent 
about the need for an emergency- operation, lie remembered haling 
no fear. His memory could not, however, penetrate beyond the mo¬ 
ment at which he blacked out. 

lie quickly took off his pajama top and looked at St. There was a 
fa irl; lai ge bloodstain on it, nnd purt of it had been slashed. He got 
up shakily and went to the mirror. Turning his back to it, he saw a 
clean, neat incision in the dorsal area of the rib cage. The blood had 
already clotted. 

Moving slowly, because of hi$ faintness, he dressed. He was now- 
shaken and frightened, if not panicked!. His calmness, so Inexplicable 
.it the time Aneo came toward his bed with the razor, was -hatter td. 
Leaving the bloodstained pajamas on his bed, he walked down the 
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hall to AngO'S room. His legs were still weak. He knocked on the 
door, and An go, half-asleep, opened it. 

The senator said that he desperately needed a cup of tea, and 
wanted Arigo to go to a fttrmacut with him at once. He would explain 
everything Liter, Puzzled and confused, Arigo quickly dressed and 
joined him, In silence they uulkyd down the Avcnida Afonso Pena 
to a sleepy pharmacy. 

1 hey entered the establishment, and Bittencourt asked for a eup 
of tea, explaining that he did not fed wclL Then his knees buckled 
under him and he Collapsed on the floor, Arigo attended to him wbile 
til£ clerk rushed to the Street tt> find 4 pollOCm?n_ ]lt n3J back in 
moments with one. By this time. Bitten court was beginning to revive. 
Arigo, by now assuming that the senator had had too much to drink, 
explained the situation in those terms. After Bittencourt gulped 
down the cup of tea, he said he uns feeling better, and felt strong 
enough to return to the hotel, 

H'alking slowly back, lie told Arigo iliat the reason he had fainted 
was that Arigo had come into his room and operated on his back, 
Arigo was shocked. He accused the senator of having drunk too much 
beer, but Bittencourt held to his story. He admitted that at first he 
thought he v,as hallucinating, but now the memory was clear in his 
mind. The bloodstain on his pajamas and the incision on his back 
would prove it. 

Arigo protested that he had done no Such thing, Back in the sen¬ 
ator's room, however, lie studied the slashed pajamas, the bloodstain, 
and the incision. There was no question that Bittencourt had been 
operated on. The wound was fresh, the blood stiff moist But he in¬ 
sisted he had had nothing to do with it. Senator Bittencourt, wor¬ 
ried and distraught, said he was leaving immediately for the aiiport 
to catch the first plane to Rio to see his doctor. 

Arigo was almost in a state of shock. Although he had no memory 
whatever of going to the senator’s room, a series of strange spells 
had been plaguing him for a long period of time. He helped Senator 
Bittencourt into a taxi, mumbling almost incoherently that if he had 
done anything like this, he had no memory whatever of doing so. 

With the senator on his way to the airport, Arigo got into his jeep. 
He was tense and nervous. Whatever had happened, he knew himself 
well enough to know that lie would never do anything out of malice 
or foolhardiness. Yet if he had done this incredible tiring, he ©b- 
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inouslv mu 1 :! hi bordering on insanity. He prayed that Senator Bit- 
tenccurfs doctor would hud that Ll had done no harm—if r indeed, 
] i l* had done anything at all 

The hour and a half it takes tr> drive from Belo Hurirontt t<i Qn)- 
gonhaH do Gnupo allowed Align considerable time for reflection, 
From what had been happening to him over the past several years, 
he was convinced that what Senator Bittencourt had dcscubcd might 
veiy well have taken place—even though Arigo had no memory of it. 

It was hard to define when it all started. Arigo bad boon bom on 
his father's farm on October i^, 191and his early boyhood varied 
little from the norm. He was one of eight brothers, all of them 
healthy and robust, and none of them suffering from any real depriva- 
twin. The fattier.. Antonio dc Freitas Sobrinbo, owned several parcels 
of lijrjd and fanned them diligently. He was also one of the town 
fathers of Ccmgoiih&s do CdirrpO- Tie bad, in f:tct T been chairman of 
the town council, and continued to sit on the board. Some of Arigo’s 
relatives were even considered wealthy, including an aunt who had 
large ranch holdings and an uncle who was to become mayor of the 
town. 

Although most of his brothers went on to higher education, in¬ 
cluding one who had a law degree and another who was a priest, 
Arigo was not a good student and dropped out after struggling 
through the first three yean of school. He contented himself with 
working in the fields of his father’s fa mo, living an unstructured boy¬ 
hood that allowed him time to spend with the many friends that col¬ 
lected around him. He wus verv popular. Tic wis garrulous and 
congenial, sinewy and strong from his t.rrliest years. His formal name 
of Je^c Pedro de Freitas was dropped early in favor of A-igo, which, 
in spite of its suggestion of hillbilly qualities, was used affectionately 
by bis friends. Arigo did not mind it; he actually enjoyed it. 

Even tn libs brief .school yt&rs, he w^s bothered bv what he de¬ 
scribed as “a blight* round light, so brillrunf that it nearly blinded 
me." He also experienced moderately persistent audio-hallucinations, 
describing them a.s “a voice that spoke in a strange language.'' These 
were infrequent cnongb to brush off, and he learned to put up with 
them. He also refrained from discussing them at length with anyone, 
including his family. 

The entire de Freitas family was devoutly Catholic, and Arigo 
S* 


grew up in that tradition. The Church of Bom Jesus do fcfatatfnho, 
high on the steep hill overlooking the red tile roofs of the village, and 
guarded by tire almost breathtaking statues of Aleljadlnho, fostered 
reverence and devotion, even for non-Catholics. Arigo worshiped 
and believed in his faith with the intensity that marked everything 
he d id. 

He was outspoken, with little regard for subtleties or niceties. He 
often used barnyard language, but he did so with a certain charm 
that nullified criticism, He spoke his mind bluntly, spontaneously. 
He was at tunes grossly flamboyant. Yet he v,.o; sensitive. Ho was 
often moved to tears, even as a man. He was affectionate, embracing 
his friends "with fire” as a friend put it. He was compassionate. He 
loved people, especially children. He was obstinate and unyielding, 

often to liis own disadvantage. 

Congonhas do Canape was a Catholic town. There were two mon¬ 
asteries on the nearby mountaintops, at times teachable only by jeep. 
Arigo’s family, in their religious devotion, were disproportionately 
lavish in tlieir contributions to both the Church and the monasteries. 
While Catholicism in Brazil is rtlOrt iritaxed and less dominant than 
it is in the Spauis.li-Spuakiii:: l-itiu republics, it is Still a powerful 
force, and 90 percent of the population professes to be part of it. 
However, as Pedro McGregor points out in his illuminating hook 
TA* Moon Two Mountains, the spin list groups, frowned On by 
the Catholics, bad 71 orphanages against 73 for the Catholics and 
25 for die Protestants. As for social assistance shelters, the spiritists, 
with therr emphasis on charity, had 125, compared to flt for the Cath¬ 
olics and 25 for the Protestants. 'Ihe Catholics in Congorthus do 
Campo were especially urttasy about intrusion by the spiritists, 
whether Umbanda, Quiinbanda, or Kaidecist, and fidgeted uneasily 
when there were any but minor Stirrings along these lines. 

Arigo began to notice his fourth cousin, Arlcte Andre, in the early 
part of 1943, and fell in love with tier. When they were married later 
that year, there was great rejoicing in his family, because Arlcte was 
also an intensely devout Catholic, as well as being a graceful and 
intelligent giriL By this time Arigo, at the age of twenty-five, had left 
the confinement of his father’s farm in favor of working in a local 
iron mine, where his strength and muscles could serve him well. 

Arigo would rise in the chill of the plateau mornings at three, for 
the mines where tic worked were a dozen kilometers away—about 
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seven nncl :i half miks. Ik: and must i A hi- ft Hew minCi , would wtj it; 
this distance each din. , hath going to and coming back from work. 
For their efforts* they would receive a meager wage and massive cal- 
1 uses on their hands from swinging a pick all day. 

Working conditions were brutal, Mast of the miners could not 
make ends meet. Some of them, Arigo told a Ineud, would bring 
empty lunch pails to work so they could disguise the fact that they 
were without money to buy food, Arigo burned with a strong sense 
of justice, and his indignation grew until, as the newly elected presi¬ 
dent of the union local, he sparked the workers into action. The re¬ 
sult was a Strike, ltd bv Align. 

Even though Brazil's n^G Constitution protected the right of 
workers to strike, both the federal and state governments reserved 
the right to declare strikes illegal, without the inconvenience of ob¬ 
serving due process. The common theory behind such action was 
that anyone who stirred up a strike was likely to be □ communist. 
Whether he was a communist or not, he was likely to l>e declared SO. 

Arigo was not, but tire police moved in anyway, He was fried, but 
he resolved that he would continue to fight the injustices lit and his 
fellow mine rs had suffered. His xtjfe Ailete stood by him firmly and 
took in work as a seamstress. His father also came to his support, and 
was able to set Arigo up in a tavern-restaurant combination in the 
village which became known .is Bar do Arigo, 

In a way, it flourished. Arigo’ s popularity drew a brisk trade. But 
his generosity worked against him. lie could not resist lending money 
to a friend, or giving food to a stranger. He extended credit liberally, 
aud not nt all wisely. All the money he borrowed from his father went 
into die restaurant-bar. Very little was left for living, but he uud 
Ailete and their growing family managed to survive in the little old 
l«m« on the Rna Marech&l Floriano. 

Arigo kept afloat, his business buttressed by the Considerable num¬ 
ber of tourists who came to see the dramatic statue; of Altijidinho. 
But as his children continued to arrive in quick succession, lie began 
Living persistent and disturbing dreams. In them, Lite tame guttural 
voice kept taSking to him, in a language that sounded like German, 
which lie had heard spoken at times but could not understand. His 
dreams were sometimes accompanied bv blinding headache'', which 
woke him up and from which he could find no relief. As his fears 
increased, he came to dread the nighttime. 
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He wanted to keep his anguish to himself, hut finally hail to con¬ 
fide in Ailete that he could not sleep at night. At times he would 
have to cry out in agony, Hath it than disturb Arlcte, he would dress 
and walk the streets of the town until the pain subsided. Other 
nights, Ariel* would wake to find him crung beside her in the bed. 

One night an unusual!; vivid dream came to him, so vivid that he 
could not get it out of his mind r lhe scene was an operating room. 
There was a group of doctors and nurses gathered around n: patient 
on the table, all dressed in surgical gowns. They seemed to be work¬ 
ing nil!) suigical instruments on the patient, meticulously, endlessly. 
Directing the procedure was a rather stunt, bald man who was speak¬ 
ing to the other; in the same accent and tone as the voice that had 
been plaguing him for so long. What disturbed Arigo so much was 
not Ihe scene itself, but its utter reality. He could not separate it 
from the actual. And night after night, the same dream returned. 

In spite of this, he was able to block the dream from his thoughts 
when daylight came. His business was taking a turn for the better, 
l ie was able to buy some real estate, and dabbled in the used-car busi¬ 
ness with moderate success. Whenever the constantly repeating 
dream arid the blinding headaches reached a crescendo, he would 
cl imb the cobblestone hill to the Church of Bom Jesus and pray. 

It wasn't long until a night came when the dream shifted fiom a 
nightmare to a full-scale hallucination. Hie fat, bald-headed doctor 
identified himself as Dr, Adolpho Frit?, In the hallucination, he told 
Arigo that he had died during the First World War and that hi; work 
on earth had never been completed, He had observed Arigo for a 
long time and knew of his generosity and love for hts fellow man. 
He had chosen Arigo as the living vessel to carry cm his work, with 
the help of other spirits who were doctors before they died. If Aiigo 
was to find any peace, he would have to begin serving the sick and 
disturbed people who needed him. Arigo was to take a crucifix he 
had found on oh father'; farm same time before and hold it in his 
hand. In this way, he would Cure the Sick. 

Hie doctor standing before him was so real, the instructions so 
far-fetched, and the fear so great within Arigo that he leaped up from 
the bed and went screamIng. naked, through the streets of the village. 
Within moments a crowd had gathered, and Ailete ran out of the 
houss after him . He ^as led gently back toward his house by several 
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friends who find been brought to tin: street by Iris eric-,, TTt: was sob¬ 
bing and barely coherent. 

The situation was obviously serious. Back in his house. Arise grew 
calmer, while Ur. Vencesku de Souza Coimbra, the family doctor, 
was summoned. The doctor could find nothing wrong physically and 
prescribed a sedative. He felt, however, that ArigO should receive 
immediate psychiatric attention. Arigp agreed completely. He was 
now convinced that he was luving delusions and tint he was utterly 
unable to combat them by himself. Father Fenido, a parish priest, 
w r as also summoned, and prayed with him. 

The pritst listened attentively as ArigO deScrilred his Strange 
dreams and hallucinations. If Fattier Fenido was more than attentive 
to the substance of that night’s dream and to the advice given to 
Arigo by the strange German doctor to go out and heal the sick, 
there was good reason for it. The Catholic Church, in Congenhas as 
elsewhere, was touchy about the whole idea of spiritism mating any 
inroads among the people, whether it involved the crudities of £)ui.tii- 
banda or the intellectualism of tire Kardeeists. So far, Ccmgouhas 
had remained mostly free of this disturbing influence:, a condition 
devoutly wished for by the Catholic dcigy. 

What Arigo was telling Father Fenido about the dream- and hal- 
lucioatioos was alarming because it was indicative of what many 
spiritist healers had claimed was a sign of the development of a me¬ 
dium. Align was a solid Catholic. He knew little or nothing about 
Kxirdec, With his peculiar, untutored charisma he could become dan¬ 
gerous to the Church establishment if he leaned toward the work of 
a healer or a medium, Father Fen i dp warned Arigo of this danger, 
and told him that Ire would immediately arrange for both medical 
aud psychiatric deaminations in Bela Horizon te. 

Arigo was more than willing. He went the next day for a complete 
physical examination, in eluding X ravs and blimd tests, in the nearby 
city. He had a long consultation with a psychiatrist. Neither doctor 
could find anything particularly disturbing. His physical health 
Seemed excellent; his psychiatric examination showed no sign-; of 
manifest psychosis, or even neurosis. Follow-up examinations con¬ 
firmed tire orirpnal conclusions. 

But tire headaches, dreams, and hallucinations continued. In spite 
of the anguish and distraction they brought. Align continued build¬ 
ing his business and eieu started to dabble in local politics, lie was 
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Still smarting from the miustices he had found as a miner, and felt 
the only way Ire could combat these was to support the cause of 
labor both nationally and locally. He continued consulting with Fa¬ 
ther Fenido and other members of the clergy, ami continued seeing 
a doctor. No evident physical .symptoms showed up. Occasionally, 
during tire day, he would have a brief fainting spell, blacking out and 
remembering nothing afterward. He became convinced he was going 
insane, and pleaded with both the priests and the doctor to help him 
further. 

At length, because the nature of the hallucinations suggested the 
possibility of possession, Father Fenido decided on the need for the 
exorcising ritual of the Church, It was carried out with all tire ancient 
and elaborate ceremony that had characterized tire process back 
through the history of the Catholic Church: the burning of incense, 
the chanting of litanies and adjurations, the blessing of the house to 
free the sufferer from evil spirits, 

Apparently the spirits were not listening, because tire ritual did 
not work. On the other hand, the dreams and hallucinations did 
not Seem to involve evil spirits. If anything, tire attitude of tire al¬ 
leged Dr. Frit?. was Ijenevolent. Hut Arigo was literally exhausted 
from resisting the German doctor of the spirit world. Whatever any¬ 
one else thought, the events that were plaguing Arigo were inesca¬ 
pably real to him. 

Almost out of desperation, he wondered what might happen if 
lie gave in to tire intransigent demands of the so-called Dr. Fritz. He 
had a chance to try shortly later. He encountered a friend of his who 
was a cripple, who walked on Crutches and received muck sympathy 
from the citizens of the town. Hardly th hiking trefftre lie spoke, Arigo 
found himself blurting out in his rough-henri nay: **1 t's about time 
you got rid of those crutches" lie grabbed them from the man and 
told him to walk. The man did so, and continued to remain able to 
do so. 

Fur from relieving his mind, the incident filled Arigo with more 
fear. If ail this weit true; Ire was being shouldered with an enormous 
responsibility which he had no rational way of carrying out. In addi¬ 
tion, he had been warned by Father Penido about spiritism and the 
Kardccist philosophy, and had no desire to go against the tenets of 
the Church. In spite of his fear, and very tentatively, he tried again 
with some other friends who were sick with varied complaints, sins- 
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ply by using verbal commands to them. They reported back that 
whatever be bad dime, it bad worked. But at time, be had to be told 
that lie had issued these commands. He had no memory of them. 
But strangely enough, hs headaches and hallucinations had stopped 
altogether during the few weeks he had given in to the impulse pre¬ 
scribed by Dr, Fritz. 

It wasn't long before word Spread n round the town, and it brought 
l ather Penido On the rim. The priest Spoke sharply, Arigo had placed 
himself in dhcct conflict with the Church. He was already being 
spoken of as a currjndferro, the Portuguese wend for quack or char- 
litan. Arigo listened to the priest intently. |Te was anything but a 
rebel far as the- Chinch was Concerned. Further, he was repelled 
by what the priests had told him about spiritism: it was a heresy of 
the first order, and should l?e avoided at all costs. He confessed to 
Iris weakness in giving in to the instructions of Dr. Frit?., and agreed 
to stop. 

One of the first Steps he took UTSS to put up a pnuntnent >Ll;u Oil 
his door: in this douse, we are all catholics, spiritism is a tutnc 
d> TFni dott., Arlete, whose concern had been growing even more 
than Arigo's, was pleased with this action. Perhaps now they would 
have some pence. But this had no sooner been done when Align*® 
dreams, hallucinations, and headaches returned with a fun-’, alom; 
■■■• ith the daytime blackout*, in which his memory was wiped out for 
the duration, There were more visits to lielo Horizonte, this time to 
smeral doctors and psyehijtrbts, but the image of Dr. Fritz botanic 
more insistent. 

While all this turmoil did not at first affect the business at his 
restaurant, Arigo was very concerned about what it would m(-,-in to 
his political aspirations. He knew enough about his own motives to 
know r that his political hopes were not slanted for personal apiin r but 
2n'.iSe from :i rtsil unit almost irrcristihlc jmpnke to help his fellow 
man. Tins was no casual idealistic impulse. In fact, he found it a 
distinct liability at tiroes, and he worried about it. He had many 
friends who worked in a local factory that was experiencing shaky 
financial times, Many of them were worried about the plant closing, 
anti Arign offered them almost unlimited credit. He ditl the same for 
many others, anti could not resist lending monev to almost anyone 
who asked for it, lie was not a good businessman, and after a short 
period of burgeoning piosperib, he was alarmed to discover that he 


was heading for financial disaster. In spite of tills, he gathered and 
bought clothing for the poor and their children on dozens of 
occasions. 

Now he was faced with this new anti unsought thrust from "Dr, 
Fritz,” and his conscience was caught in a squeeze between an ob- 
Scssicjn.il drive of unknown dimensions and the Catholic Church, 
which would look on him a$ a heretic if he yielded to this undefined 
impetus. He was in this State of confusion in 195®, at the age of 
thirty-two, when Senator Bitteneourt hud arrived in town to solicit 
his political support. 

The memory of all these chaotic scenes was in his mind as he drove 
Iris jeep hack toward Congonhas However deep his concern for his 
fellow man, Arigo always drove with utter disregard for life and limb. 
In Brazil, as in nearly all developing countries, awareness of the dead¬ 
lines:* of the motor vehicle has not yet set in, in spite of the frequent 
bloody and harrowing accidents that StrCw the niadj. His tension 
and worry from the incident in the hotel room with Senator Bitten- 
court were tcmfxing, and he was again tormented by the fear that 
he was on the verge of insanity. 

As he screeched around the hairpin tuns of the road to Congoi]- 
has, he searched his mind trying to remember if he actually had 
gone into the senators ten no with his razor and done what the sena¬ 
tor said he had done. He could remember none of it. His razor was 
in its regular place when he packed to leave. There was no evidence 
of blood On it. He had had only two glasses of wine to drink, and 
had dearly remembered going to bed and Starling to go to sleep. His 
next memory was of the senator pounding on the door and asking 
him to go with him to get a cup of tea. 

\\Tut might happen after Senator BittencourFs plane reached Rio 
brought Arigo more tenor, Suppose the senator brought charges 
against him? What if the "operation 'Caused him to die? Wliat would 
Bittencourt's doctor say when he saw what had happened? That the 
operation had taken place could not be denied. And, with the long 
history of his curandeho impulses recorded among the villagers and 
in the files of the Church and the Ilelo Horizonte doctors, it would 
be logical for them to assume that Arigo had done the operation, 
even though he didn't recall it at all. The whole problem had reached 
a new intensity, and he did not know how to cope with it. 
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It ms a confused and disarrayed Arigo who arrived in Congonhas 
do Campo later that morning. His most pressing decision was 
whether he should tell anyone about what had happened. Both Ar- 
leie and Father Feuido would be tofirfh distraught if he tnVj them, 
and the town would be in an uproar. There was already too much 
talk around the town about the puzzling cuics that had resulted from 
his previous actions. He struggled with the decision to tell or not to 
tell, but am Id not bring himself tornnkc it. 

In a very short time, the decision was made for him. Incredible 
news arrived from Sena Lor Bittcncourt. He had -none immediately 
from the airport to his doctor in Rio. lie had been examined, the 
wound probed, and X rays taken, Because of the strangeness of what 
linrl happened in the Imhel room in Relo Horizonte, lie had shrunk 
at first from telling his doctor anything until the examination was 
complete. lie merely had mentioned that he had been operated on. 

The Rio doctor* assuming that ihe operation had been done in 
the United States* as he had instructed, glowed with satisfaction 
about the results of the X rays. He explained to the senator that the 
tumor hurl hem cleanly removed bv a vciy unusual surgical technique 
that did not seem to be known In Brasil. As far as he could tell, the 
prognosis should be excellent. Vet before the operation, he had been 
vcr;. pessimistic, and frJnhty did nut think that Senator Bittcncourt 
had much longer to live. He would follow up with further tests, hut 
the picture had changed from one of complete despair to unriualE- 
find optimism. 

It was then that the senator told the doctor what had happened. 
The doctor listened, incredulous. Tic found it impossible to believe. 
But Senator Ri+tc n court insisted, mrl the doctor wis forced to accept 
the explanation. If this was true— and the doctor bad confidence in 
the senator's: veracity— there would have to be some sort of study to 
verify the medical skills of this cam curcirrefetro. Either that or the 
Brasilian Medical Association would have to take action ngiinst him. 
In the meantime, the fact remained that Senator Luc in Rittencemrt 
Was o well man, and if the future teats turned out to be as favorable 
□ s the doctor was confident they would be, the senator would re¬ 
main in good health indefinitely. 

The additional tests were favorable, and Bittcncourt was not one 
to keep a good thing quiet. After dispatching the incredible news to 
Congonhas do Campo, be told the stop.- to everyone v. lio would 
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listen. Within days, it spread across the press in all of Brazil. In 
Congonhas do Campo, Arigo became a folk hero overnight—to the 
consternation and distress of both the Church and his family, Arigo 
protested that he was not at all sure he had done such an operation, 
that the incident, if it happened, was just one more of a long string 
that was bringing him nothing but anxiety and apprehension, 

Tire immoderate exuberance of Senator Bittencourt was matched 
by the towering disapproval of the Church, Father Penido took 
Arigo in hand and reminded him of his promise to stop such behav- 
for. Things had now gone too far. Arigo protested that it was im¬ 
possible to stop what he never remembered doing, or W'hat he was 
not conscious of doing. He had not knowingly, he assured the priest, 
done anything whatever to violate his promise. The situation pre¬ 
sented a baffling point of order, and strained the competence of 
Father Penido in trying to come np with a viable answer. The prob¬ 
lem was almost imponderable and raised the specter of spiritism 
where it was least welcome. 

Disturbed :is she was, Arlute comforted, Supported, and ministered 
to her disquieted husband, His life seemed to be piling up with a 
scries of crises, involving his business, his political hopes, and his 
psychological stability. 

Meanwhile, the hallucinations featuring Dr. Fritz would not let 
up, and they gave him no surecase. Because of Arigo's basic honesty 
and charisma, the villagers tor the most part stood behind him as 
loyally as his wife. Senator Rittencourt returned to the town with 
lavish praise for Arigo s inconceivable surgical prowess, which encour¬ 
aged the small spiritist group in town to become more vocal and 
conspicuous. They felt that spiritism was the only possible explana¬ 
tion of the seeming miracle that Arigo had performed. They claimed 
that Arign was a bona fide medium who had not yet realized his 
potential. 

The spiritists went even further. They claimed that during sonic 
of their mediumisttc sessions—carried on in the intellectuahzed Kar- 
dec tradition, and strictly without Umhanda rituals of any kind—Dr. 
Adulpho Fritz had made himself known to Ehem, He told them 
that he had spent sixteen years preparing Arigo to carry on the 
work of healing. The discarnate German doctor, allegedly speaking 
through the medium, said that lie h.id been working on a medium np 
north in Bahia, hut that the man did not have Arigo's selfless quail- 
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ties and would I:: l[ku]y fti turn hfs talents to sclf-aggrandizcmcnt. to 
say nothing of commercial advantage. Since one of the st ri-* t rules of 
the Kardec philosophy is that no healer can accept any money for 
his M'ort, Dr. Fritz had tinned to Aiigc», whom he was sure would not 
violate that principle. 

When, told of this theory, Arigo dismissed it, Tire little he knew 
about mediums i::tmu from the pungent warnings of Father Penidd, 
and lie would have none of it. Still distressed, he tried to continue 
his ordinary routine in the face of the fast-moving events that were 
overrunning his life. 

lie tried to assume a posture of normalcy, difficult as it was. Not 
all the Catholic clergy were as severe as the official position of the 
Chinch itself. Fadn; t’a.-rsml, who had taught Align his first cate¬ 
chism,. was particularly fond of him, rind felt that he had spiritual 
qualities of great depth and beauty. The padre had been a chaplain 
in Worid, War 1 J and had observed many strange things on the 
battlefield that could not be explained. As a result, be had studied 
hypnotism and parapsychology. He was convinced that Arigo was 
undergoing some hind of pnrapsvrhnloL'ie expCrk net: that was worthy 
of extensive studs, Me comforted Arigo, asked Him to have faith and 
courage. “Cod puts, things in tire right place at the right time/' be 
told Axle; a.“He writesstraight things incurved lines." 

The consternation that swept the streets of the village when 
Senator Hitteuanirt brought his astounding medical news reverher- 
ated everywhere. Jos^ da CHinhn, mayor of Congtmhas, had grown up 
with Arigo in the village, fie tried to piece together the background 
of his friend to explain Llie phenomenon that seemed to be growing 
into a modern legend. But he could End little to explain the roots of 
Aiigt/s mysterious power:’, Arigo had always held his friends spell¬ 
bound ss'itli stories and anecdotes, always seemed to have a fresh 
viewpoint on everything. He was always bursting with great good 
humor, and constantly joking with Iris friends. The mayor couldn't 
resist the: temptation of wondering whether all the recent happen¬ 
ings were not just one of Arigo's jokes. Whatever It was, the mayor 
w.is convinced (if Arigo's basic goodness and his unqualified a Hoc- 
tion for other people. What would follow nest in this strange series 
of events neither he nor anyone else in the village could know. 

What did happen next came with such suddenness that it brought 
one of the biggest shock waves that Congonhas do Campo had ever 
experienced r 


lire woman was very sick. She suffered from cancer of the uterus. 
There was no hope at all, and death was expected at any minute. She 
lay on her bed, surrounded by close relatives and a few friends. 
Candles were lit in the quiet room, and the priest arrived to ;tdminis¬ 
ter extreme unction, the last rites of the Church. The family were 
good friends of Arigo, and he and Arlcte called at the house to pay 
their last respects to the dying woman. It was a solemn scene, and a 
sad one. The priest completed the ritual, and quietly left. 

In the silence that followed, Arigo bowed his head with the others 
in silent prayer, Then he began to experience a feeling which had 
become familiar to him: a tingling that began in his head and slowly 
moved down through his legs. He started to tremble and his eyes 
became clouded. 

Then, without warning, he burst into the kitchen and ran back 
into the room in a matter of moments. There was a large kitchen 
knife in His hands. With a sharp, commanding voice, he ordered eve¬ 
ryone to stand back. The gathering was frozen with terror, and didn't 
dare move. Pulling down the sheets, he spread the woman's legs and 
plunged the knife directly into the vagina, probing violently, twisting 
the blade, slicing the flesh to widen the openi oil. 

A woman relative screamed and ran out of the room. The others 
stood transfixed. The dying woman lay quietly, unperturbed, as He 
continued to plunge and jab the blade mercilessly . Then he removed 
the blade, forced his hand into the opening, savagely twisting his 
wrist as he did so. In a matter of seconds he withdrew his hand, 
yanking out an enormous bfoody uterine tumor, the size of a small 
grapefruit. lie crossed to the kitchen, dropped the knife and the 
ugly flesh into the sink, and then sank down on a chair beside it. 

It had alt happened so fast that the onlookers simply could not 
believe what they were seeing. I here was little bleeding, beyond 
that an the blood'-soaked tumor. One relative muttered that he was 
going for a doctor, and ran out. Others looked mutely, helplessly 
toward Arigo, who was now holding his head in his hand and sob- 
biug, A sister of the dying woman shook herself free from her 
paralysis, ran to the kitchen, and returned with a basin of warm wa¬ 
ter and a washcloth. Arlcte moved almost as if in a dream, and knelt 
beside her husband. There were tears in her eyes. 

Arigo seemed to be in another world. I le could Hardly respond to 
At lute's questions. When fie seemed to have gained more control of 
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himself, she trunk him by the arm and led him out of the house, still 
sobbing. 

Hie doctor arrivt-d sliOrth afterward, and quick.lv examined the 
dying woman, lie looked Erst for hemorrhaging, but there was none. 
The patient was conscious, had felt no pain, and was not at all sure 
wlut had happened to her Her pulse: mrl heartbeat were satisfac¬ 
tory. She felt no discomfort whatever, either during or after tin ex¬ 
perience, She felt only relief now. Tire doctor turned to the others 
and asked them to describe what had happened. They did so, in me¬ 
ticulous detail. 

‘[711: doctor then examined the tumor. There was no question that 
this was .1, uterine tumor, What’s more, it was a growth that was 
considered to lie inoperable, lie wrapped it to tike with him tor 
further tests. Theu he redieched his patient. This was mtqnestioiia- 
bh the strangest medical case he had ever encountered!—if not in 
medical history. Just what the prognosis would he for his patient, 
he had no possible wav to determine, 

But the information that finally did emerge a few days liter was 
that the patient was getting better. On the heels of Senator Bittcu- 
court"s ease, tlri* news hteraFv mt ktd the town, \Vi1 Jiin d^’ ■, peo¬ 
ple Ijcgau lining np outside Arigo's house, imploring him to treat 
them. Knowing the new- turmoil that was now selling the Catholic 
dergy, he turned to them for help and looked to the Church for ref¬ 
uge fmm the clamoring demands of the side. The Church authorities 
pleaded, cajoled, and demanded that Ariga not tfivu in. to the suppl: 
cations, lie tried to resist, but t!ie impulse spurred by Dr. Frit? 
would give him no rest. And when the dying woman, he had operated 
on rallied and was able to return to normal life, the pressure to 
hHp those who were beegtng Cor treatment became irresistible. Out: 
morning, when nearly a hundred people gathered outside his door, 
Arigu opened it uric! let them come in, one by one. 

But when he finished seeing them that day, he remembered little 
or nothing about what he had done, lie uns told chat he had either 
written complicated prescriptions in all the proper pharmacological 
terms or had taken a kitchen knife or household scissors and had 
operated, He had asked questions of none of the patients. His diag- 
nosis wu$ instant, the minute Hie patient Came up to him. He rather 
wrote out the prescription or took hold of the knife, Again, there 
was no pain, no bleeding, no sterile precautions:. Most puzzling to 
many was that he often spoke in n German accent 
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Arigo continued letting the rick in, day after day. Ills household 
turned into total chaos, lie continued to have little or no memory 
of what took place—an amnesic veil descended on him from the 
time he met the first patient until the last was gone. But out of the 
chaos came two very clear results: his hallucinations and headaches 
stopped, and patient after patient reported complete ernes—includ¬ 
ing some that had an unqualified medical prognosis of death. 

it was obvious that this could not keep up. Ailcte was thrown into 
total confusion. The Church had now hardened in its posture: Arigo 
ouj.rf stop this, or find himself unwelcome in the faith, The command 
stopped just short of the threat of worn inn mention. Arigo, his head¬ 
aches and hallucinations gone, toughened in 3us own way. He still 
accepted the Church wholeheartedly. He was faithful to it. He went 
to Mass regularly and received Holy Communion. He did not want 
to give up the Church, but lie felt that he was inexorably compelled 
to continue his heating work. lie was needed— -why else did the 
people jam the streets in front of has house from daybreak on? 

He was soon visited hi - a man named Oriandino Ferreira, who was 

B 

the nominal leader of the Kardetist group in Consonhas do CampO. 
By now there was no question in this gentleman’s mind that the 
previous communication with Dr, Friti, through their own medium, 
was valid. He talked soberly and at great length to Arigo, explaining 
what was happening in terms of the Kardcc philosophy. 

Ferreira told Arigo that according to Kardecivt belief, the spirit of 
Dr. Adolpho Fritz was riucorpeisited" in him—a ease of benign pos¬ 
session, as opposed lo the black-magic practice of confuting up evil 
spirits. When Dr. Fritz entered into Arigo, he literally took him over, 
Supplying any diagnostic or surgical knowledge necessary for the 
east at hand. In other words, it was not Arigo's fingers or hands doing 
the operations, nor was it Arigo's mind prescribing the complicated 
pharmaceuticals which Arigo consciously knew little or nothing 
about. 

But there was more involved than Dr. Fritz, Ferreira went on to 
Say, ’Ilicrc was a complete spirit band that worked together in this 
cause, which he would explain later. Tie wanted Arigo to know some 
of this background so that bo would have more peace of mind to 
any out Iris Important work. And FerrcEra assured Arigo that by 
accepting this KardX’dst phenomenon that had arrived in such an 
unwelcome way, he would have no neLtl of forswearing the Catholic 
Church. Further, his faith in Christ would be moTe profound than 
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ever He knew the terrible conflicts that must lie going on in Anigo's 
mind, find abided him lliev would lie eased rather than aggravated 
if he followed his new culling. 

There certainly would be no conflict in basic belief, Fcncira con¬ 
tinued. Kardec taught that science and religion were not even re¬ 
match iu conflict with each other. Science merely was revealing the 
lam of native, and in doing SO was glorifying Cod. Hut science had 
much more to leam—especially in the areas of the paranormal, which 
bad not even been scratched yet- The Kardec spiritists bdieved that 
the spirit world is simph loss condensed than the material world, the 
world known to science. But it Ls the primary world of reality„ and 
the material world is subservient to it. Thoughts and emotions create 
very real and traceable electrical energy patterns in the phvgical 
body, as a polygraph or an EEG will easily record. So much more so 
does the human will, or the soul, according to the Kardccists. lire 
biggest iob of science Ls to explore this relationship between the 
spirit sphere and the material world, he added, 

Arigo was in no position to absorb this type of philosophy at the 
moment, But it opened his mind to new vistas and encouraged 
him to go on with hts healing work. He was persuaded by Ferreira to 
recognize tlit: possibility that he was a medium, and .is such, a chan¬ 
nel to this strange new world he was not only learning about, but 
experiencing. 

Arigo also recognized that he was now in the position of an acro¬ 
bat split between two tightropes—the Church on one side and Kar- 
dec spiritism on the other. It was not a comfortable position, yet he 
was 11uable to fall either wav. The continuing complication was that 
he was usually unable to remember anything he did after lit- felt 
tire strange tingling sensation that maikid the takeover, oi "incorpo 
ration,'' by Dr. Fritz. 

And there were the mundane problems that were plaguing him. 
In addition to the condemnation of his behavior by the Church 
establishment, his family life was 'Offering acutely. His restaurant 
was faltering now, on the edge of bankruptcy. 

And in the distance were ominous rumbles signaling that the Bra¬ 
zilian Medical Association, along with, the Catholic Church, wav pre¬ 
paring lt-g.nl action through the police of the state »f Minas Gerais, 
Division of Robbery and Falsification. 
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'lire stress on Arigo was not cased by Senator Bittenoourt. The sena¬ 
tor continued to relate his inilaculcms Surgical experience with Arigo 
wherever he spoke, and the more the senator talked, tire more the 
Brazilian press picked up the store and repeated it. As a result, peo¬ 
ple began coming from great distances to line up early in the morning 
Outside Arigos little house. The crowds became more cosmopolitan. 
They were no longer confined to the poor and beseeching. The 
tailored suits that marked the prosperous businessman, the chic lines 
of a Dior dress, mingled occasionally with the dusty work clothes of 
the farmer or miner. Cars with out-of-state license plates began to 
appear in profusion- 

Arigo worked with hi$ patients indcfatigably. Continuing to mutter 
German words, n language ho never knew Or studied, issuing loud 
and bluster)' commands, sating a knife and lunging at the passive 
patients, who, for reasons unknown, never flinched or misted. 'Flic 
local pharmacist found Inmsclf hard put to stock up on many strange 
new drugs he had never heard of before. A heavy preponderance of 
the dregs* Ire discovered from tire detail men, w ere of German origin. 
Some were so new that they had barely arrived in the pharmaceuti¬ 
cal warehouses of Rio or Slo Paulo. Others were old and hadn't 
been generally prescribed in years. All, however, were part of the 
modem pharmacopeia. Arigo’s hands wrote tire prescriptions in a 
matter of seconds, his pen moving so fast that the prescription was 
ready almost before the patient could reach for it. 

Tourists who came to see the statues of Alcijadinho often stayed 
on to sec Align about a chronic ailment. They returned to their 
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homes with glowing stories about what they hart seen and experi¬ 
enced. Some felt there was a metaphysical connection between the 
miraculous statuary of the little crippled leper centuries before and 
the miraculous cures that Arigo seemed to be perpetrating, The spir¬ 
itists in town had already accepted this theory. 

In spite of the growing reverence he inspired,, Arigo was no saint 
and never pretended to he, He stoutly maintained that it was not 
he who was airing, it was the teamwork of Dr. Fritz and Jesus. He 
denounced “low spiritism,* carefully avoiding, however, any condem¬ 
nation of the Kaidcc intellectuals, who were now creating a heavy 
influence on his outlook. He would announce at the beginning of 
each session that no one would be allowed to pay anything, not even 
the smallest ;;ift, “Jesus never charged for what he dicl p " In- would tell 
the gathering.. ''Neither will 1 . But 1 am a sinner like von* 

Though her household was now a shambles, Arlete continued to 
l>c mutely patient, tom and puzzled by this inexorable tide that had 
gathered At the end of tin: long day and evening, there would be 
vomit and some—very little —blond to dean up. Anri Arigo might in¬ 
explicably vomit himself, 35 if he had absorbed some of the ills of hi§ 
patients, his eyes watering; and den fluid niiOOistrolLibly flooding 
from his mouth. 

The sheer foot-traffic problem became onerous. Arigo hart no one 
to help him. Arlets hart all she could do to handle the growing 
family and the saving she took in to buttress their diminishing in¬ 
come. Femeim, watching the incredible tide that was growing each 
day, talked with Arigo about establishing .1 spiritist center where the 
burden would be eased from his family. Plans were made to shift 
the clinic to the empty church across the street from Arigo's house, 
no longer in uie r arid better adapted to handling the crowds. 

It was during this time that a gentle, soft-spoken man in Iris late 
forties named Jose Nile de Oliveira began having trouble with his 
left eye Better known as Altimiro the Black, because of bis dark skin, 
he worked as a compositor for the publications of the Catholic 
Church, having retired from a clerical job with the State welfare 
anti pension office. Since hi.- lived] I rood depended oil Ills right, his 
worry increased over the days. Hus doctor told him Ire had a cataract, 
and that it was inoperable at the time, lie held out no hope for 
corrective surgery in the foreseeable future. 

Altimiro, along with the entire village and country, in fact, had 
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heard of Arigo, lie was aware of the growing hostility of the Church 
against Arigo, and dismissed the brash idea of visiting tins living 
legend. He was also inclined to think that the reports coming out 
shout the holer could not possibly bg true, But when he learned that 
several priests and other officials of the Church had quietly gone to 
Arigo and reported cures where conventional medicine had failed, 
he mustered up his courage and stood in line. 

What he saw a$ he moved up toward the front of the line both 
frightened and fascinated him, The giant, bull-sized man was ex¬ 
plosively speaking his guttural Portuguese, sprinkled with words that 
must have been German, ordering the line to move along, scolding 
some, putting his iinn around others, alternately writing prescrip¬ 
tions and slicing his kitchen knife into n patient without any pream¬ 
ble. Altimiro found himself transfixed by the man, by his skill and 
surencss and confidence, By the lime he reached the front of the line, 
his apprehension suddenly left him. 

Before he knew what was happening, Arigo hud pushed him al¬ 
most roughly against the wall, asking him no questions, lie reached 
for a knife on the small table in front of him. For sonic inexplicable 
reason, Altimiro felt no fear whatever. He mutely watched An go's 
hand, the knife blade coming toward his eye. Then he felt a very 
slight pain, less than a pinprick. In seconds, he felt Arigo press into 
Iris hand a tiny gelatinous piece of membrane. Then he heard Arigo 
say: '"Co w ith God.” 

Altimiro moved off numbly, and by the next morning Iris eve 
could see clearly* without the thick-lcnscd glasses used for cataract 
Cases, When he sheepishly visited his dbetor later for an examination, 
the doctor was at a total loss for an explanation. If the tuns of an 
eye is removed, it Is considered impossible for the eye to accommo¬ 
date and focus properly. His defective eye now did so. Altimiro was 
content to let the question ride. His brief exposure to Arigo made 
him determine that he wanted to work for this man, regardless of the 
cirCn rnsta rices. 

His resolve was buttressed when he took his uncle to Arigo. The 
uncle was suffering from stomach cancer, and his doctor held out no 
hope. But Altimiro watched in suspended disbelief as Arigo took a 
large kitchen knife, plunged El icito the viscera, reached in his hand, 
and pulled out a tumorous mass, AA'hcn some bleeding begun, he saw 
Arigo lift his eyes toward the ceiling and say: “Jesus does not w.mt 
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you to bleed.* Miraculously* the bleeding stopped, Hkii Arigo spoke 
again: “Dr. Fritz, please dose the wound." lie then tiki a piece of 
Cotton gver tl i l* E^iapiaig ClbI, wiping it lir.;J Ltly, Tbfi wound joined 
neatly, without stitches. Altimito was almost in shod; hy the time ft 
was over T but he told Arigo that he wanted to work for him, without 
pay. Arigo, as if the whole thing were preordained, accepted imme¬ 
diately and without comment. 

In spite of his twinges of conscience about the conflict between 
the Church and Arigo, Altiiiriro became an invaluable adjunct to 
Arigo. Tt wasn't too long before he was able.: to type np the illegible 
Scrawl that Arigo scribbled as prescriptions. In addition, Altimira 
demised a system where he would issue numbered cards to the people 
standing in line, on a first come, first served basis. 

Arigo had not yet brought the entire Church thundering down 
on I]ii11 r but it seemed to lue only a question of time. A sympathetic 
pocket of priests, including Padre Pascoal, wen in charge of the 
Church radio station that sat hiuli on the hill next to tin: Chinch of 
Bom Jesus, under the shadows of the guardian statuary of Akija- 
dinho. They had become convinced through quiet investigation that 
Arigo was achieving unheard-of results. Intense scientific study was 
needed, rather than censure, they felt. 'Ihey were inclined to look at 
the phenomenon as parapsychology rather than spiritism, In this way, 
Arigo would stand a better chance of being accepted by the 
Church. 

In fact, a young aggressive priest. Bona venture ICloppenlierg, who 
had been vigorously attacking spiritism throughout the Country,, had 
recently written; 'The Catholic Church does not prohibit the study 
of parapsychology or the phenomenon oi the medium. The Catholic 
is permitted to study either metaphysics or parapsychology. In 
fact. Catholic scientists in universities should study these fields.” 

It was this sort of loophole that Arigo’s friends in the Church 
establishment clung to, for they liked Arigo and wanted him to stay 
with the Church. 

Hut there were others of the hierarchy less charitable. They were 
already in contact w ith the medical society of Minas Chmis In see 
ju,yt tiOw they might go about bringing eliiwn the law oil Arigo, Ill 
spite of what amounted to an open practice of illegal medicine, they 
would have to bead very carefully to push a trial. It would most cer¬ 


tainly he held in Congonhas do Campo, and there was no telling 
what the citizenry would do if their folk hero were thus treated, 

Arigo was widely popular, hud been so even before liis mystique 
in miracle cures had developed, Ele was known as a champion of 
the dow ntrodden and for his dedication to the cause of the miners. 
His sudden blooming into a healer now made him revered as well as 
popular. Brazilian authorities everywhere in the Country were always 
forced to took the Other way when it CamO to the primitive forms of 
spiritism in the Qui urban da and Umhanda traditions. There would 
not be enough prisons to hold all the followers of these ritualistic 
Afro-ErarilLin religions. The Fardcc spiritists were less coiwpacuous 
and more respected. Further, Arigo had now attracted as patient-* 
some of the leading statesmen and political figures in Brazil, so far 
had his fame spread. For the time being, it was moTC prudent for the 
police to Itx*k the other way—but it couldn't be certain how long that 
would last. 

After finally having to sell his restaurant, Arigo concentrated on 
real estate and the uscd-car business to support Ins family. He also 
decided to Campaign vigorously for the post of mayor of the town. 
No one quite understood where he got all the energy' to add this 
bimlun to tiis already overloaded schedule, lie continued, however, 
to place his healing work ahead of all other commitments. 

A portrait of Arigo began to be pieced together from many points 
of view. Slowly, a tapestry emerged as his fame—or notoriety, de¬ 
pending on the observer—Spread across the country'. The tapestry 
was as confuted and variegated as a Picasso print, but there was truth 
rising out of the paradoxes. Arigo was in fact many personalities* 
involving grossly contradictory traits. Adding to the confusion were 
the subjective projections of those who shaped the portrait. 

Some related to his coarseness, Some saw him as saintly, and en¬ 
dowed him with this quality above all others. Some Sdv. only his 
sensuality, because he was a sensual man, and many stories were 
spread about his real or supposed infidelities. Many would not be¬ 
lieve he was so selfless that he refused money or gifts, although no 
real evidence wus ever presented that would refute this. Before he 
started each daily session, he publicly declared that no one would be 
permitted to pay. He would not even accept a top of coffee. lie re¬ 
peated this so often that any under-the-tuMe dealings would have 
sprung into public currency like a brush fire* fanned by his enemies. 
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Tlit crt)4S section of observer who tried to dissect and analyze 
Arigo was ivideljr divmiEetl. Aside from the blatantly curious, the 
people who gathered before his door each day were motivated bv one 
essential problem; modem medical science had gone as far as it 
Could go with them, and had given up, The problem might be minor 
and chiuriic, or major and teller]. WaSfl^t if worth the chance, they 
thought, to try something else, even if it seemed patently absurd? 

One point of view came from an intelligent, attractive press offi¬ 
cer of the United States Information Agency in Belo Horizonte. 
She was a devout Brazilian Catholic, arid therefore was ostensibly 
not supposed to have any faith in the Katdec healing philosophy. 
She had a nine-year-old boy who suffered painfully and persistently 
from acute asthma. The family doctor had prescribed allergy medi¬ 
cations and infections, hut these were almost totally ineffective, dire 
attacks continued and worsened. As a last resort, she made a timid 
decision to take her boy to Arigo, 

She arrival early in the mominE:, but there were already more than 
$ hundred people in IjnC, mostly working people of modest means. 
She was impressed by watching Arigo as she wailed her turn, and, 
though rather frightened by his rude, blustering manner, she sensed 
a deep kindness underneath. His treatment of the boy followed what 
was now his usual procedure. In a matter of seconds, Arigo’s beefy 
hand had scrawled out a prescription. lie Said practically nothing, 
asked no questions. She was directed to take the paper to AltiuiirO, 
who quickly typed it out, and the session was over. 

She had an impulse to donate some money, but was sharply told 
this was not permitted. Later, she had many second thoughts about 
filling the prescription, but her desperation overcame her ftnr. With 
considerable trepidation, she took the prescription to the drugstore 
and had it filled. She followed the instructions carefully, worried 
about whether the medicines would do any harm, She was very 
pessimistic because the long courses of other drugs that her regular 
physician hnd been administering over several yean, had been next to 
useless, I low could the prescription from the untutored Arigo possi¬ 
bly be any better? 

She watched anxiously over several weeks, relieved to notice that 
at least there were no side effects or adverse reactions. But the weeks 
extended into months, and the frightening lisiJuud attacks never 
Came hack again. 
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As an intelligent woman and a Catholic, she was at a loss to ex¬ 
plain the dramatic change. All she could say was that she no longer 
doubted Arigo and was enormously grateful to him. But she re¬ 
mained puzzled and unenlightened about what luid really taken 
place. 

Not long after Angel's feme began radiating out of his little min¬ 
ing village, II- V Walter, the British consul in Belo Horizonte, got 
wind of his prowess. Being a man of intense curiosity and erudition, 
Walter wis fascinated by the storks that were filtering down from 
Congonhas doCampo. 

Not the least of these stories came from his close friend Carlos 
Faranhos da Costa Cruz, □ dentist whose office was in the same build¬ 
ing as the British ccnJuMte, Cm2, a graduate of the University of 
Brazil, appeared in the consulate office one day visibly shaken. Walter 
offered him a stiff pink gin and asked what the stop,' xvas. Dr. Cruz 
told him that he had just returned from Congoulus do Campo with 
his father-in-law and sister-in-law, arid didn't know how to describe 
what had happened. 

Sonj.i, his sistcnin-lawx and a woman of means and education, had 
been suffering acutely for six months from pains in her back. In ad¬ 
dition, there was a suspicious lump growing in her midsoclion, and 
she was losing weight rapidly, lire condition was diagnosed by her 
doctois—including her own father, who was a doctor—to be cancer 
of the liver. There was little hope, because the condition wns con¬ 
sidered Inoperable. Out of desperation, Cruz went with her and her 
father to Atigo. 

Arigo asked no questions, and didn’t even examine the patient. He 
abruptly took Cm2 and his father-in-law aside and told them that 
she had a tumor on the liver, She would have to be operated on im¬ 
mediately. Both were reluctant, but Arign insisted there was no other 
choice. 

Within minutes, Son fa was pla ced on newspapers on the floor of 
Aligns small room. Arigo brought some cotton and several instru¬ 
ments, including scissors and knives, lie selected a penknife and 
marie an incision. Both Cruz and Iris fetlier-iu-law knew that it was 
impossible to cut into the liver without massive hemorrhaging, anti 
neither could explain why they permitted this to be done, or why 
they stood by passively as Arigo eut into the patent with an ulister- 










ft zed knife ,nid lid Perhaps, they thought Inter, it wa-S 

because this was the last chance: all else had been given up. 

They watched for the blood to spurt out, but only a thin trickle 
slid from the sides of the wound. Then, Cruz claimed, an ei r cn 
Stranger thing happened. An go inserted the scissors deep into the 
wound, removed bis hand, and the scissors seemed to move by them¬ 
selves. Cruz turned to Ieoh al his father-in-law, who nodded and ex¬ 
changed glances. Later, they were to compare notes and confirm, 
at least to themselves, what they had seen. In moments, Arigo re¬ 
moved the scissors, reached into the wound, and pulled out a tumor¬ 
ous growth, "WitK a $luiwmaiilike Sourish, he slapped the tumOi into 
Cruz’s hand. 'Ihen he took the cotton and wiped it along the in¬ 
cision. When lie was finished, the edges of the wound adhered to- 
gether without stitches and Align momentarily placed a crucifix on 
it. Then he told Scm[a to rise, which she was able to do. She was weak 
arid shaky, but felt rsO pain. 

The tiia left Congonhas stunned and speechless. Cruz and his 
father-in law, both being professional men, found themselves faced 
with believing what was unbelievable and accepting Something that 
was sckutiliuallv iinputsihle to accept. To them, the experience was 
more inciedihle than any in Lourdes, If only because this operation 
was real, tangible, verifiable—and yet it was a miracle. 

'Hie British consul listened intently to Cruz’s story, lie had been 
at his post in brazil for over a decade and was prepared tor almost 
air tiling, He followed the reise with interest. Although the biopsy 
confirmed cancer, the liver regenerated itself—and Sonja gained back 
all her lost weight and was completely restored to normal health, 
Carlos Cruz, determined to End fList how such an event could hap¬ 
pen, returned to Condon has do Campo several times, taking It, V, 
A\ alter with him, Although he was a human, tire consul had broad 
Interest In medical science, am! watched in astonishment as Arise 
went through his daily routine. 

Crf, finding that his further observation's of An go confirmed the 
unbelievable capacity of the man, was for; rd to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that there simply was no sciesitif.C explanation for it. Even 
Arigo s use of the (human kmgreige was startling enough. Cruz was 
hoping to gather enough data to persuade several different profes¬ 
sional societies to make a special study, and perhaps even the Min¬ 
istry of Health, It was obvious th;rt the law Could not permit Arigo 
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to continue his p met ice, and tire authorities were Certain to ctamp 
down on him, 'ibis made good sense. But if some way could be found 
to bring Arigo into a carefully controlled scientific study, medicine 
might be able to make some entirely new advances that would cany 
it into a new era, 

H. V. Walter was astounded and impressed with Arigo's work, blit 
not at all impressed with the religions aura, that Arigo SUirOUnded it 
with, The consul was a hard-core realist who frankly felt that all rein 
gion w^as poppycock, and was convinced that Arigo s piety' was simply 
window dressing. Yet his world travels bad taught him that primi¬ 
tive man's instinct was often more sophisticated than modem man's, 
Carlos Cm?, was not so sure, hut lie was not concerned about the 
religious aspect. The scientific study under legal conditions was to 
him the most important thing, and he was hoping to get this set up 
Ire fore the inevitable happened* when Arigo would be clamped down 
on by the police, 

In spite of the threat hanging over Arigo, the ground swell con¬ 
tinued unabated, it was estimated that a thousand Argentinians a 
month were arriving. In one instance a chartered planeload flew into 
Bclo Horizonte, the passengers taking a special bus from there to 
Oongnnhas do Campo, Bus transportation from Rio sod i^o Paulo 
was scheduled around Arigo's workdays, with special sections added 
at times. The invasion of outriders into the little town created a 
mixed blessing. The economy was of course booming, but the ac¬ 
commodations w‘crc inadequate, and many townsmen claimed that 
they were being exposed to diseases that might be contagious. 

On one occasion, Arigo rose from his bed after midnight and drove 
to a remote clearing several kilometers out of town to meet by pre- 
arrangement a truckload of lepers. They had slipped out of their hos¬ 
pital and made the surreptitious pilgrimage to see him after learning 
about several former lepers who claimed to have been cured by Arigo, 
Arigo arrived in tire predawn darkness in his jeep to find them hiding 
behind the truck in the Eight of campfires and flickering eandles. 
Thcre were more than a score of them. 

They rushed to embrace him. He accepted their embraces with¬ 
out fear, and t>epn treating them individually with an improvised 
'laying on of hands' 1 method. Daylight was just beginning to suggest 
itself over the mountains when he had finished with the last leper. 
Arigo hauled his heavy, bulky frame into the jeep and started back 
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to tLie village, I!e wept openly all the way back. Only Alliuiiio knew 
of these clandestine excursions; if they came to light, the reptreus- 
5ions in the village would be overwhelming. 

The varieties of patients swarming into Gungonha s do Campo 
continued to he a cross section of the entire spectrum of society. An 
admiral arrived with his wife to seek treatment for her cataracts' the 
operation was instant and verified, m l>r. Cniz and the British consul 
hatched- lie daughter of one of Brazil's leading social families was 
biought to Arigo in a wheelchair. Specialists i[j Rio bad given up on 
her leg injury, the result of an equestrian accident. Arigo yanked 
the leg forcefully. On her return to Rio, she was walking normally, 
;euJ her Cure was CSXufirmed by the saute specialists who had given 
her up. 

Estimates of the number of patients Arigo was treating each day 
ranged from the wildly exaggerated to the timidly cautious. Tele¬ 
vision news programs, which frequently interrupted regular programs 
with special news bulletins on Arigo* insisted that the crowds were 
as high as a thousand each day. Whatever the exact number was* 
the crowds were impressive; the most conservative estimate was three 
hundred a day, excluding the families and friends who accompanied 
the patients on the trip. 

Some tourists, airiving to see the Aleijadinho statuary, weie com¬ 
pletely caught by surprise on learning about Arigo, Armin Bauer, 
from Germany, was &o taken aback on encountering this utterly in¬ 
credible phenomenon tbit he wrote up lvis experience for Die Zeif 
when he returned home. He was a well-traveled man, his journeys 
having taken him on several Safaris in Africa acid all through Asia and 
aiouinl the world. Not knowing Portuguese, lie had some trouble 
making himself as informed as he wanted to he about Brazil, a coun¬ 
try which he and other tourists found easy to fall in love with. 

lie had arrived to visit a friend, an executive with the Volkswagen 
company, in Sao Paulo, Learning about the staggering elegance and 
artistry of the Aleijutlinhc] sculptures, he set off for Minis Gerais to 
see them, and the countryside ax welt. In the streets of Congonhas 
■do Campo, he was delighted to find another German* accompanied 
by his adult daughter. They were the only ones he had encountered 
on his trip who spoke his language, always a welcome event when 
one is traveling alone. He was startled when they told him that the 
reason they had come to Gougoulias was to seek a cure for the 
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daughter, who was suffering from leukemia. Her illness had been 
diagnosed by doctors in Germany as terminal, and they had come 
here as a last resort. Why on earth* Bauer asked, would they come 
to this Little mountain town? They told him about Arigo and asked 
him if he'd like to come with them, 

Bauer felt embarrassed and uncomfortable, but accepted their 
invitation. He also felt it was tragic that these fellow Germans were 
putting their trust in a village faith heftier of dubious qualifications 
at best. Although he felt a tittle foolish, he went with them to the 
Centra Spirito de Bom Jesus dc Nazarcnc, the new location, named 
by flic spiritists, where Arigo was now practicing, 

Bauer was impressed by the cathedral silence of the large room and 
the wide spectrum of social classes waiting to see Arigo. He managed 
to look over Altimiro's shoulder as he typed up one of the pre¬ 
scriptions, expecting to find it nothing more than a list of black- 
magie potions and herbs, Instead, he saw pharmaceuticals listed from 
Sobering, Bayer, Squibb, Upjohn, and other famous houses. He was 
also surprised to notice the number of people who waited for hours 
in line simply to tell Arigo they had come hack to Congonhas to give 
him then devout thanks for Curing them in the past. And as Arigo 
took a pair of nail scissors and hacked at a pterygium—a winglike 
.growth that fixes itself immovably across the eye from the conjunc¬ 
tiva to the Cornea—he noticed several people in line fainting or col¬ 
lapsing, including a foreign journalist. But the patient stood calmly* 
unperturbed, and fully conscious. 

On his return to Gemtanv, Bauer wrote for Die Z eit: *1 rcallv 
don't think this can be explained by spiritism, as some of the Bra- 
ailLirtS say. Arigo hn$ none of the atmosphere of mjttiCiSm Surround¬ 
ing him. This should lie urgently looked into—it needs special study'. 
Scientists are going to have their doubts—nothing like this has hap¬ 
pened before. It has to be seen to be experienced " 

Arigo was Swamped by requests for appointments from prominent 
people, Brazilian and otherwise. The Peruvian consul in Rio tele¬ 
graphed for an appointment, but like the others, he had to come on 
a first-come, first-Servcd liasii- 

Of the constant stream of journalists that came into Congonhas 
do Campo, several were inspired to write books about him. Among 
them were llemaido Comenalc, who flatly culled Arigo the eighth 
wonder oE the world. Geraldo Serrano wrote that Arigo was far from 
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a s,imt r but that scientists would be afraid of the challenge presented 
by Arigo, since they would lx: quickly convinced they would lose the 
battle with rationality, Jorge Rimi ni eventually published 9 hook 
about Arigo, recounting his own direct experiences with him, and 
hacked up by his documentary film footage. A highly regarded pro- 
fessor of philosophy named J. Ikrcukino Fines produced a carefully 
documented boc-L, perliaps the most profound one w ritten ala nit 
the phenomenon. The problem that all the authors faced was one 
of rostra int. After observing Arigo over weeks or months or years, 
they simply could not refrain from going overboard in adulation and 
wonderment. 

Under the circumstances, tilts was understandable, As Arigo’5 fame 
grew, a large segment of the medical profession began to get inter 
Cited, both favorable and unfavorable in attitude. They would soon 
be facing the same problem; maintaining objectivity in the face (if 
Utterly incredible empirical facts. The problem would be in Separat¬ 
ing the subjective from the objective. Obviously the most important 
phase for study would be the objective evidence, because it could be 
measured and grasped. 

As the public clamor and c On fusion grew llirftvighont brazil, Arigo 
continued to grapple with his down-to-earth problems as well as those 
of his healing powers. He was still determined to run for office in 
Congonhas do Uhmpu as the: only means of trying to correct in¬ 
justices he had found as a miner and as a friend of the underprivi¬ 
leged. In some quarters. Iris; political hopes were considered as 
censurable as his healing work. Align found himself running against 
his own unde, Lamartine de Freitas, for mayor, 

Lamartine de Freitas was establishment to the core. He was a 
staunch Catholic, unadulterated hy the irilegud heresies Aiigo was 
committing daily, lie was also a landholder of considerable stature, 
and a heavy favorite of the conservative voters in town. Aiigo was of 
course just the opposite. Under normal conditions, this would have 
made him the favorite, and carried the tide as far as mass votes wore 
concerned, However, the official Church had it noised about the town 
that Arigo was a mail who wasn’t going along with the mandates 
of the Church. 

Further, Angu s political enemies spread the word that the only 
reason Arigo was conducting his bizarre clinic for the poor and sick 
was to gather votes for his political career. Many other stories were 
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circulated about him; Arigo was a brawler (he had had a fight with 
an unruly patron of his bar, and hud thrown him out); Arigo col¬ 
lected money from Ills patients surreptitiously; Arigo arranged for 
kickbacks from the druggists and pharmaceutical companies. Arigo 
had a mistress and an illegitimate daughter in Uelo Horizonte or 
Rio. There was no evidence for any of those charge, but the oppo¬ 
sition made sure the stories were spread. 

Arigo lost the election by some two hundred votes, but his Sup¬ 
porters charged that the ballots had been tempered with when they 
were held for the night at the local post office instead of being for¬ 
warded to the town of La fa i etc, where they were legally required to 
be sent for a nonpartisan count, By the time his uncle assumed the 
office of mayor, the cards were down. Lmiurtiuu de Freitas called 
Arigo to his office and summarily demanded that he cither give up 
Iris clinic Or leave town, 

Arigo bluntly refused. The two forces of the establishment and 
the maverick now moved into mote clearly defined battle positions. 
The attempt was obviously to make Arigo an outcast, but the tides 
of people that swept into Congonhas to see him increased. Event* 
tually, his uncle backed down, and Arigo went on with his healing 
work with greater vitality than ever. This function seemed to be an 
entirely separate compartment of his life. Some speculated that the 
reason for his being able to suspend bis mundane functions when 
treating the sick was that lie literally was not conscious of what he 
was doing when he performed surgical operations or wrote prescrip¬ 
tions, For the confirmed spiritist, the answer was easy; he wasn't 
Arigo when lie worked at his clinic, lie was Dr. Adolpho Fritz, and 
Arigo’s body was only a shell, a functionary that carried out the be¬ 
neficent urges of the deceased German doctor, who took on far 
greater skills in his afterlife than he had possessed on earth. This was 
such a far-fetched concept that few others could grasp it. All that was 
really obvious was that Arigo was clearly suspending the laws of 
phvaics, and even the most caustic skeptic had to admit this, if he 
took the time to observe the man in action. Most critics did not 
bother to investigate, however. They dismissed the stories they heard 
about Arigo as impossibilities—an attitude hardly to be faulted in 
the face of such incredible events. 

Interesting evidence on Arigo's lack of awareness of his own work 
showed up when Jorge Rfaj.ini asked Arigo to look at some of the 










color motion picture films he had taken of Arigo performing mi op- 
i ration. Rizzini set up his projector In the clinic after the Last patient 
hid It Ft, [he film began rolling, and the Erst scene depicted Arigo 
stabbing- a penknife into a patient's eye. Arigo, no longer in the 
trance state that seemed to characterize his narking hows in the 
clinic, watched the scene with growing horror. Within moments, his 
lit-id dropped down on his chesty and be fainted. When he came to, 
lie Lushed from tile room yelling in a loud voice that this was too ter¬ 
rible to look a t. 

But it was apparent that Arigo could not stop the work in the 
clinic even if he wanted to. It was a compulsion of overwhelming 
magnitude. 

He was able at times to get away from it, and stoutly refuted to 
treat anyone on Saturdays and Sundays, when he would retreat with 
lib family to a house on his wealthy aunt's farm. She was the only 
member of the family who was a spiritist, and she encouraged him to 
keep on. I [ere Arigo enjoyed his only hobby; the growing of roses. 
Like everything else he attacked in life.;, Sic was obsessive iIkiiiI the 
literally thousands of rosebushes he nourished and grew. With the 
financial help of his aunt, he sent them out by the carton to hospitals 
.ill over the state of Minas Gerais and elsewhere. They came to be a 
trademark of bis, When he was entreated by a patient on a weekend, 
he would become surly and tough, and say; Hi Do you think I'm made 
of steel? Don't you know I have a family?" 

As the praises for Arigo grew across the country in both the press 
and television, his detractors gathered their farces. The Catholic 
clergy was of Course the spearhead, along with the bulk of the mem¬ 
bers of the medical association of the state of Minas Gerais. Bnt 
individuals too bore resentment against Arigo, among them his po¬ 
litical enemies. Antonio Maia Scabra, a resident of Co neon has, was 
one of these. He accused Arigo of being a rank opportunist who was 
looking not after hi.-, own interests. He .spread stories that Alice’s op 
erations were all tricks. He also passed rumors along that Altinrirn, 
in handing out the cards that designated the position of the people 
in line, charged Eftccn cruzeiros for each card, which he split with 
Arigo. He also Saw to it that stmies circulated to the effect that any 
patient Aiigo treated would have to sign a card indicating he would 
vote for Arigo in a in forthcoming election. He insisted that Arigo 
sv. iltcd one or two bottles of wine with each meal. 


So 


Scabra was joined in his attack by two doctors in town, e^ch of 
whom quite understandably resented the intrusion into their ljaili* 
wick. Dr. Coimbra, Arigo's family doctor for years, could no longer 
tolerate the fuel that Arigo was blatantly practicing illegal medicine, 
and made his feelings widely known cm the subject. He went beyond 
this legitimate criticism to ascribe motives that Arigo’s friends 
staunchly claimed were untrue. Llr. Coimbra accused Arigo of prac¬ 
ticing black magic, and said that the sole reason Arigo continued Iris 
illegal practice was simply to become famous so he could gain po¬ 
litical power. 

But most of Arigo's detractors admitted that Arigo was a hard 
worker, a good father, and a good family man—in spite of rumors of 
occasional extramarital excursions. Altimiro, who was now facing the 
same censorship from the Church as Arigo, was also highly thought 
of in the community. Obviously, any defense against tire practice of 
illegal medicine was impossible, even by the most passionate advo¬ 
cate of Arigo. lire sinister part was the attempt of many, principally 
for political reasons, to look for devious motives that did not exiit 
in the man. 

Resentment also followed in the wake of the number of distin¬ 
guished visitors who made the bog trip to Congonhas for the sole 
purpose of seeing Arigo—and, in the process, ignored the local poli¬ 
ticians. Rumors stirred that Jusodmo Kubitschck, freshly elected 
President of the country', had arranged for Ins daughter to see Arigo 
to be Cured of massive inoperable kidney StrinCS that had resisted 
several specialists' care in Europe and North America. Later, this 
was to be confirmed. But even the rumor of it at this time intensified 
the resentment of Arigo F s enemies. Kubitschck was overwhelmingly 
popular throughout the country, and was already embarking on the 
construction of Brasilia, the fantastic new capital that was to rise 
out of the wilderness in the geographic center of the country. 

Other patients at the thne included President Kubilselick’s per¬ 
sonal print, the head erf the President's security police, a prominent 
judge, the captain of the Minas Gerais state police, and several gen¬ 
erals of the Brazilian army. These and others amounted to a formida¬ 
ble array facing down Arigo's critics, and undoubtedly slowed the 
impetus of the court proceedings that had not yet struck. 

Further, a group of doctors in the neighboring town of Lafaiete, 
amused by the florid of rumors that was swamping the entire coun 
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try, began an informal investigation of Arigo. They included Dr 
Jos4 Demasto, Dr. Antonio Csstanheira, and a Di. Vikerioo. They 
were joined by Dr. Jo3o Ftanulf de Mdo, of Congorihas. Together, 
they observed two cataract opecations and two ovarian-cyst opera¬ 
tions, one by way of the abdomen, the other through the radna. Chi 
Careful qxrminnlfinn befnrt and after the surgery, they agreed that 
the operations were completely valid, that the tissues involved were 
skillfully removed, and that practically no sear was left. As usual* 
thae iveie no anesthesia, no antisepsts, practically no bleeding, no 
pain, and. no stitching- As for the crucifix that Align later placed 
over the surgical siea.>, the doctors had no comment. The 1 .' n greed, 
however, that there was no natural explanation for what they had 
observed, that no ordinary doctor could possibly do this, and that 
an intensive scientific study on Arigo should immediately be set up, 
if the)- could gather the necessary funds. 

1 lie initial ignition for all these staggering phenomena had of 
course been Senator Lucio Bitten court, and his continuous praise 
Carried the momentum along. His health was excellent, and he was 
n prominent living testimonial to Arigo's inexplicable powers. One 
day after a particularly lung line of patients, Arigo was joined by his 
friend Cksbrid K1 liter, a newspaperman who served in Minus Gerais 
as a strinECT for several Brazilian journals. Arigo was disturbed and 
uneasy. Khatcr probed him about this, and Arigo finally told him 
that he had seen in his mind's eye that day a black crucifix that dis¬ 
turbed him greatly. Pressed for the reason, Arigo said that each time 
this had happened, someone close to birr, hurl died- Khatei tried to 
cheer him up, to get his mind off the somber symbol. But it was little 
use, Arigo went home as distressed as he was before. 

The next morning, Khater was about to go through bis usual rou¬ 
tine of scanumi.: several newspapers of die ria,y when he was stopped 
short by the first paper he picked up. The lead headline read; SEN¬ 
ATOR L.UCIO Bl rrtNQOOJlT ULtK) JN AUTO 

Arig<i wns Crushed by the loss his friend, but he was further up¬ 
set by five ominous proclivity he had of seeing ahead when a tragedy 
was about to happen. It left him depressed and worried. But he went 
on with his overwhelming routine in spite of it. 

It was Only a few days before he received another jolt. He was £(>■ 
ing about the usual treatment of his patients when a sudden sharp 


reaction went through him. He stopped his pen in midair and put it 
down. 

Sitting by his typewriter, Altiinim noticed the uuiiSlLl] action. lie 
watched Arigo leave his table, cross into the big room, and confront 
a man in the line. 

“Arc you a policeman?* Arigo asked. 

The man said that he was. 

"Conic with me," Arigo said. 

lie marched the man into his small office and abruptly sent the 
uniting patients there nut into the hig room. He told Altimiro to 
stay with him* then closed the door. Arigo's eyes were blaring. Alti- 
nriro had never seen them that way before. 

“You came down here,” Arigo said to the policeman, “to ask me for 
a prescription because you want to take that prescription to the 
judge, is that correct? 1 ' 

The policeman nodded. 

“In this nay you will get evidence to bring a court proceeding 
against me, is that not right?” 

The pul he]] i.is] looked frightened, hut he nodded agiiin, 

“First*” said Arigo, “you have to take care of your family.. You have 
not seen them for a long time. You have neglected them. Is that not 
truer 

The policeman muttered something, but eventually said yes, 

“It is your duty to Lake care of them first*” Arigo said, “And then 
you can take care of jour judge and your courts. So I will write you 
a prescription. Do you agree to follow it?” 

The policeman said that he would, 

Arigo took a sheet of paper, and wrote on it swiftly: read hie ru- 

pr.E, EARLY IN THE MORNING. IN 'JOE AFTUUfCX3Jf. AT NICUT TIME. 5 
TIMES A HAY WITHOUT FAIL. 

lie handed it to the man, whose face was flushed. 'lire policeman 
studied the sheet of paper, nodded, and left the room. Arigo went 
on with his work. 
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In these Hits of the early nnd mid-fiftf:'':, there were many preoccu¬ 
pations throughout the world, not the least of which was the Korean 
Wat, a$ far as the United States was cojjoemed, and the dL'velop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb, as far as the world was concerned, 
WTiilc the latter was the major fruit of mideentury physics, the bio- 
logical explosion was just shaping up, to result iu reaching the thresh¬ 
old of living matter with Jama Watson's and Francis Crick's discovery 
of the critical function of RNA nnd OS'A, 

Medicine was continuing to make giant strides with the develop¬ 
ment of cortisone, of Max Theiler's vaccine to combat yellow fever, 
of streptomycin, of Jonas Sills’s polio vaccine, of other new broad- 
spectrum miracle drugs. 

Advances in physics were Coming SO fast that it looked as if the 
study of elemental^ particles might reach a dead trad, a point where 
sdcnce began to blend with metaphysics. Not the least interesting 
was the discovery of the antiprofon at the University of California 
suggesting the almost absurd concept of antimatter. 

This concept clearly brought the pragmatic physicist to the thresh¬ 
old of the paranormal. It even suggested the possibility that there 
were stars or whole gilaxies in the universe made of antimatter. No 
science fiction writer could invent a more far-out idea, vet tlie dis¬ 
covery of antimatter, identical to nones I matter except that its pro¬ 
tons and electrons are charged in opposite directions, was bring 
routinely verified from MTT to Cal Tech. On colliding with normal 
protons and electrons, antimatter causes the total destruction of 
both. 
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Explaining the new phenomenon, physicist l^tin T.vdunmji of 
the Brookhavcn National Laboratory 1 said bluntly: ''A new and 
deeper world and anti-world symmetry is now believed to hold, in 
which the anti-world does not only have anti-particles replace parti¬ 
cles, but also is a minor image of our world/ lie went on to add: ''It 
is not possible now to disprove the grand speculation that these auli- 
worids could be populated by thinking creatures." 

Such revolutionary concepts were shaking the conventional views 
of science, and this Inspired some scientists to set up, in the early 
fifties, organized studies in fields that science had neglected or over¬ 
looked, The scientists involved knew nothing of what was going on 
with Atigo in the town of Cougonhas at the time. They did, as a 
group, fed that research on paranormal events and energy-transfer 
phenomena was being grossly neglected in the light: of the major 
advances in physics and medical Science, 

One of the groups consisted of a generous handful of physicians, 
engineers, surgeons, neurologists, executives, and professors. They 
were working in varied fields, including universities, hospitals, gov¬ 
ernment, and industry, in addition to those in private practice, There 
was a senior research scientist in surgery* a manager of an astroulcc- 
trouics division of a large corporation, a chief research psychiatrist, 
n professor of surgery, a professor of philosophy, a neurologist, and 
others. They worked in a variety of highly respected institutions, 
among them Stanford University, New York University. Massachu¬ 
setts General Hospital, the University of Pittsburgh, and Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America. Eventualty they formed themselves into a loose 
organization known as Essentia Research Associates, based in New 
York. 

At about the same time that Arigo was burgeoning with his heal¬ 
ing work in Bra7.il, some of this group began a tentative exploration 
of telepathy for divisions of the United States government, includ¬ 
ing NASA and the U-5- Air Force. But for the most part, progress 
was fitful and public funds were hard to conic by; the Essentia Rc 
search group could make only tentative probes into the paranormal,, 
including nonsensory transfer of information, 

Dr. Heniy Puharich, who later was to join Henry Bclk in the en 
counter with Arigo in Brazil, was one of the Essentia Research group. 
Ik joined forces with John laurancc, who belonged to a similar 
group called Life Energies Research This organization was oenteriru: 
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Its interest On tlier ciSe C?f complex elechtimic sen.tort tri 1r>rxite - and, 
identify energy systems surrounding the human bidy. These itl- 
defined energies had been crudely studied in the past, but advanced 
study would have to vvait on the development of sensitive instrumen¬ 
tation, There was definite interest in many quartern from the Penta¬ 
gon Id NASA to the Atomic Energy Commission, and Puharich and 
Others were invited ID fill tr:iilv speaking enga[laments But inter:-:! 
was still too sluggish to generate the large amount of funds neces¬ 
sary to reach any comprehensive conclusions. 

If, in the mid-fifties, the uoik that Ah go was dome bad come to 
serious attention in the United States, greater strides in enlighten¬ 
ment might have been nude. As it was, any scientific study would 
have to outface the pressures being brought to bear by those who 
wanted the courts to clamp down on his practices forever. 

Fortunately, there was a growing number of highly qualified phy- 
^ i - i-ii i in I surgeons in Bni7.il wh i were beginning to take An go seri¬ 
ous]; enough to examine the facts, Some of this interest ■ais ittlected 
in peculiar ways. One surgeon tried to use hypnosis to duplicate Al¬ 
ign ' r s bold use of a knife in a patient's eye, The surgeon used a small, 
dull, spatuVi- type instrument to minimize aru damage, blit evert 
though he put the patient under deep hypnosis, the results were disas¬ 
trous. He had barely touched the instrument to the eye when the 
patient backed oil in terror. Whatever Art go was doing, it apparently 
was not within the grasp of the ordinary surgeon. 

The resentment of doctors against Arigo was certainly uriderstand- 
able, not only from the point of view of competition, but also of 
pride. The educational requirements for doctors in Brazil are as 
strenuous as they arc in the United States, with pro mod, medical 
school, internship, and residency—all requiring a beefy investment 
of time and money, Fora country' bumpkin who never went beyond 
third grade to tinmmand such itt< uti"n tlirOugUont the Entire Coun¬ 
try' and attract internationally prominent citizens naturally stung 
their professional pride. On the other hand, those doctors whose 
curiosity was greater than their resentment found themselves in con¬ 
siderable awe at what went on before their eyes. 

One of these: doctors was Or. Tnddm Morgues, of Rio de Janeiro* 
who was growing tired of hearing and leading, about Arigo, and de¬ 
termined to go up to the provincial reaches of Minas Gerais to find 
out more alsout this legend, fie took with him another doetor from 
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Itio who preferred to remain anonymous, and they prepared them¬ 
selves for the worst. 

Several months before the two doctors had gathered their courage 
against what they were sure would be the scathing criticism of their 
colleagues, a woman by the name of Maria Silverro went to her own 
doctor in the city of Vitoria, the capital of Espirito Santo state. She 
liad been suffering constant pain in her lower midsection, and her 
concern was growing. 

Her fears were shared by her doctor, who immediately called in a 
specialist. It wasn't long before the diagnosis uas definitely con¬ 
firmed .is ovarian cancer, and it was recommended that an operation 
be carried out immediately. With her husband, JsmcniO Silver ro, a 
prominent local official in Vitoria, they made arrangements foi the 
operation to be done in the best hospital in the city. 

The surgery was performed, but it was completely unsuccessful 
The prognosis was shattering: she had Only a few mouths to live. All 
the doctors concerned with tire case bad given her up. 

Jsmcnio Silvciio confided in a friend of his, Virgflio Mcndes Fer- 
raz, about his wife’s illness. Fenaz was one of the wealthiest men in 
the area, a prosperous landowner who was known throughout the 
state. On hearing Silvetro s plight, he told him about his own wife’s 
similar experience. She had been pronounced a hopeless case of 
Cancer by every specialist she had visited, and there were many. He 
had lieen told about Arigo, and as a last resort, he took bis wife to 
Congonhas do Campo, with little hope or expectation. Arigo per- 
fonned a startling operation on his fully conscious: wife, and within 
weeks she was restored to full health. 

Fenaz had been so overcome by the miraculous cure that he sent 
Arigo a cheek tor SjosoOc, He had been surprised when Arigo 
promptly returned the check to him, stating that he could not ac¬ 
cept money or gifts of any kind. 

Fenaz urged SOvdiro to take his wife to Arigo, Stating that any¬ 
thing was worth the risk in the face of the prognosis the doctors hod 
determined. 'IFe SElveiros arrived in Congou has do Campo at pre¬ 
cisely the same time that Di. Ladcira Margues and his anonymous 
colleague arrived from Rio, 

Feeling somewhat uncomfortable, the two doctors from Rio were 
ushered into the small back room of Arigo s clinic, beyond his own 
usual working area. This was the place reserved for the more serious 
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operations, The ronm was sparsely furnished. An old door, stretched 
between two Saw horses, was used as an operating table. There vwaJ 
also a shabbv wooden l)ed far the mtnifnal postoperative can* that 
Arigo felt neeessaii at times—although it was lately used. The Rio 
doctors were invited to stand by the operating area and obsene as 
closely as they wished. 

Align was his usual self—gruff, abrupt, almost arrogant A largish 
window let in adequate light, and the Rio doctors steeled themselves 
to watch Arigo in action, Maria SiU'ciro was ushered an by her hus¬ 
band, and then Arigo took over. He half pushed, half guided the 
woman onto Ibt flat dauT that served as the operating fcalle, liaralg 
spje-dd some old newspapers on it beforehand. He called for Altimiro 
to bring his instruments, and as usual, they rested in a battered tin 
can. There were a pair of tweezers, a couple of scalpels, a paring 
knife, ^nrf some sciss 1 Arigo '.vns in his tranoclikc state that char¬ 
acterized hi$ personality chance to that Of I hr. Fritz, 3. Change SO vivid 
lllit reporters and even other doctors Came ta refer to him by that 
name instead of Arigo, 

Speaking with his guttural German accent, Arigo turned to the 
husband, ignoring his distress and worry, and ashed whether he pre¬ 
ferred the operation to be done by incision in the abdominal wall Or 
by way of the vagina, The husband preferred the latter. Without 
further ceremony, Arigo asked the husband to lift the drt^s of the 
patient. Then he immediately began the operation with extraordi¬ 
nary rapidity-. The two doctors from Rio watched in disbelief. 

In any operation of this type, a speculum is obligatory. This is n 
surgical instrument that spreads the tissues or openings in fht body 
so dial full inspection can be made and the instruments introduced 
into the atea. without impediment, Arigo 1 ? scant - , armamentarium 
included no such refinements. They- watched he showed three pairs 
of scissors and two scalpels into the vagina, each one with a single 
violent movement The doctors immediately turned their observation 
to the patient. Surely, they felt, there would be agonizing pain from 
tin* crude procedure, However, she lav Calm and motionless, with no 
response whatever. In dti-ribim: wlcit happened next, Dr. Margues 
said: 

“Arigo was taking hold of one half of the Scissort. Then wc began 
to see the other side of the scissors start to mow alone. It was as if 
another hand had taken bold of the free handle and was beginning 
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to make dear motion?, causing the sdssocs to snip and cut- TTe 
sound of metals and tissues being eat was obvious. In moments, "Dr. 
Fritz' removed flic scissors, When lie saw bleeding begin, he ceased 
what be was doing, and said; 'Lord, let there be no more blood, 3 
There was no further hemorrhage, as the operation went on, 

‘"He reached then for the pair of tweezers. Calling this to our close 
attention, he pushed them into the vaginal opening and took out 
U piece of tissue some thirty-one inches long and fifteen inches in 
width. The patient was related and unruffled during the whole proc¬ 
ess, which lasted only a few minutes. She reflected no pain at all. 
There was no anesthesia administered, nothing was sterilized, and 
no antisepsis was involved/ 

Later, she was to give birth to a healthy son, and regained her full 
health. 

Both doctor;; found themselves in the position of having to accept 
what they had clearly seen, to lie “a slave to the facts," as one of them 
put it. Yet they knew r they would be exposing themselves to censure 
if they publicly acknowledged what hid happened. Dr, M argues 
made no bones about it, and reported the experience in detail to his 
colleagues and others. The problem of course was credibility—and 
what reporting such an event might do to destroy the credibility of 
a doctor who had the courage of his convictions and spokeout- 

It was not an easy decision for a professional man. The official posi¬ 
tion of the medical societies was clearly defined: Arigo was a ctfrurt- 
ddro and a charlatan, if not a practitioner of witchcraft. It was an 
open-and-shut case, and the medical society of Minas Gerais was 
champing at the hit at the slowness of the police Division of Robbery 
and Falsification for not expediting the legal proceedings and bring¬ 
ing the whole thing to an end. Tlicy surmised, probably correctly, 
that there were high government officials whose lives or those of 
tbeir relatives had teen inexplicably saved by Arigo, and thus were 
not at all interested in pushing for the incarceration of a man they 
owed so much to. 

And perhaps these people of influence were responsible for the 
pilgrimage of many more doctors to Congo nhas do Campo who were 
willing to take the risk of professional censure. 

Whatever day the inviting duct<iT$ arrived in the village was ini im¬ 
portant as far as representative eases were concerned. Each day 
Arigo faced such a broad spectrum of diseases and disorders that any 
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doctor could End something of specific interest for any medics! 
problem. 

but some doctors came to C’ungonhas do Campo as the result of 
specific eases they had. followed with interest. These were desperate 
patients who came to Arigo as a last resort after all else in medical 
science had failed. Dr. Josd Hmtentia. de Madeiros found himself 
observing Arigo for just such a reason. Dr. Madeiros, who was an 
X-ray specialist with the Stdle Institute >jl Cardiology,, was the friend 
of a young couple who were deeply concerned Ijecause- of the illness 
of the wife. Although Dr. Madeiros had been practicing medicine 
for many yenn;, find hnrf been trained in his X-ray specialty in 
Sweden for two years, he could do little for the wife, a young Polish 
woman in hei late twenties. The husband was Austrian. 

She had been rushed to Pronto Socorro Clinic in Sto Faulo, where 
she arrived in desperate condition, with symptoms of an intestinal 
obstruction. She was Cx;imined and X-rayed, and it was apparent that 
an immediate opt ration was necessary, During the stiTgeiy, it wns 
found that hfr trunSv£rSe Colon waS blocked by a hmmr. and tUis 
was removed, A colostomy was performed., in which ;lti openim; is 
cut in the abdomen and the colon is pined to it to permit defecation 
into a colostomy bag. 

The tumor was rushed to the laboratory' for a pathological exam¬ 
ination. but the surgeons felt sure that the woman had cancer, and 
that there was little hope. The ganglia on her peritoneum were 
grossly enlarged, and a nodule on the Liver had been noted during (he 
operation. I he laboratory test clearly confirmed CauciilOina. 

With the tests confirming malignancy, the case was hopeless. 
All the doctors consulted agreed to that. However, it was decided 
that one final attempt should be made, and she entered the Central 
Cancer Hospital in 5lo Paulo for another operation. There was a 
sense of futility about it, hut both the husband and I>r, Madeiros 
felt tbit nothing should be left undone. 

The abdomen was opened again, and by now the condition was 
even more hopeless, The cancer had metastasized throughout the 
entire abdominal area; a new growth the sire of a large egg was found 
in th;: lift section Men owl rile, the patient's weight had dropped 
TTjcTcurially. She was now slightly over seventy pounds She had pre¬ 
viously weighed nearly 130 . 'lire surgeon’s report at the Central Can¬ 
cer Hospital was even more pessimistic than that of the clinic. He 
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reported the case to be totally incurable, and outside the resources 
of medical science. 

Two independent cheeks were made on the metastasized tissue, 
one by the chief of anatomic pathology at the Central Cancer Hos¬ 
pital. The diagnosis was clearly reconfirmed as mtJCOOelhibr met- 
astasie carcinoma, and the two independent reports concurred 
without quest ion on this. Hie patient was overwhelmed by a car¬ 
cinogenic invasion. I he prognosis in the reports stated a potential 
life expectancy of two months at best. Dr. Madeiios rechecked all 
the facts of the case, and found there was nothing else to do but 
agree. 

With his wife little more than n living skeleton, the husband came 
to Df. Madeiios With one last, and probably futile suggestion: he 
would like to take his wife to Congonhas do Campo to see Arigo. 
He realised how ridiculous this might be, but if Dr, Madeiros thought 
she could survive the trip, he would tike to do it, 

Madeiios had heard of Arigo, and his interest had been piqued by 
the reports coming down to Silo Paulo from Congonhas do Campo. 
He also knew of the attitude of the medical sureties toward the 
heater, hut. as a doctor of hath curiosity and compassion, he saw no 
harm in making One last Stab, even tf it failed miserably. And because 
he was a close friend of the couple, he decided to accompany them. 
At least, he thought, he could try to keep the wife out of pain on 
the long trip. 

It would be disastrous, the doctor knew, to attempt the trip by 
c.i 1 or bus. Instead, a small plane was chartered to fly to the airport 
at Lafaietc, the closest air facility to Cougonhas. The wife had now 
faded to sixty-five pounds. 

The patient was carried hy her husband to Arigo, accompanied 
by Dr. Madeiros. In the stillness of the musty clinic, Artgo's voice 
was booming with his German accent, sprinkled with occasional 
German phrases. The husband, being Austrian, gathered the courage 
to speak to Arigo in German, and was answered in that language. 
Arigo gave the desperately ill woman no special attention, She was 
simply one among the many hundreds who filed by his table on that 
day or any other day. He looked at her, his eyes glazed in the usual 
trance State he experienced every time he assumed the character of 
Dr. f rit?.. His hand swiftly scrawled a proscription. He merely said, 
to the- wife: "You take this, and get well." 

















The trio 'were abruptly ushered to Altunina, who instantly typed up 
fli u prescription. Within two hours they were bended ha tit h> Sao 
Paulo. On the plane, Dr. Madaros studied the prescription. Though 
the medicines comprised up to-date pharmaceuticals at that time, he 
considered the combination totally irrational. And the dosages pre¬ 
scribed were far iii excess of any Ordinary prescription. The drugs 
included Kanamicine, Globintin, Ncurorubiu, and Dexteascine, all 
trade-marked drugs and available at almost any drugstore in Brazil. 

Kanamicine was a drag of Japanese origin, manufactured under 
Special license in Elio de [iineiro. It was 1 m steal I v an mhluotk, used 
mainly io intestinal infections. It had caused serious side effects at 
times. Olobintin was an ancient German formula manufactured in 
Uio, designed to increase the defensive forces of the organism, and 
supposedly had special effectiveness in fetid bronchitis and pulmon- 
!Lp.' gangrene, It was an injectable. Hr. \ fntltanos mold Find no real 
reason fur this to be included, hilt lie li: lc1 be.irrl fn.un Other doctors 
that Arigo's prescriptions had a strange way of working, regardless 
of Lheii absurdity. He had also heard that when other doctors tried 
to imitate Aiigo's unconventional combinations, Lire drugs were in¬ 
effective. Ncuioiubin was also produced in Brazil, and consisted of 
a vitamin T* complex, with n heavy proportion of vitamin Bjn. The 
rationale for DenttaSdnc was obscure. 

In spite of Iris pessimism that the drugs would do ;inv good. Dr. 
MadeirnS agreed to take :i dmi-De, Out of frustration and despair, if 
nothing else. When they arrived bach in S3o Paulo, he administered 
the abnormal dosages and waited, feeling very' nonprofcsstonal in 
doing so. 

Within a week, the fatally ill patient imp roved to the point where 
she could get out of bed and walk around her room. Ky tire end of 
the second week, she hid regained over twr-utv pounds of her lost 
weight. After six weeks of the treatment, she weighed nearly five 
pounds more than when she had first been stricken with the dis* uc, 
Ds. Madeira* could hardly contain his suiprise. He agreed to return 
to Congonhas do Campo w : ith the patient and her husband for a re- 
check by Arigo, 

He was now very anxious to follow lip his observation on the 
healer, and especially interested in confirming the apparent cure. To 
the best of his knowledge, the patient appeared to Ire permanently 
on the road to recovery. She was still walking around with the awk¬ 


ward colostomy bag as a means of getting rid of waste matter. Arigo 
had said nothing about having it removed, and, for the time, 
Madeira* saw no sense in challenging Arigo's advice, in the face of 
the unbelievable success achieved thus far. 

Back in Congonhas do Campo, Arigo abruptly pronounced the 
patient out of danger and presented her with two more prescriptions, 
as unconventional as the first. One of the new medicines was an 
antibiotic used for urinary-tract infections. Dr. Madeira* found he 
could at least agree with this logic, since the colostomy and original 
intestinal obstruction had had an extremely damaging effect on the 
urinary system. 

The patient returned to Arigo for a thud time, with her mother. 
Arigo declared unequivocally that she w*as completely healed. He 
instructed her to “undo the operation," referring to the colostomy, 
She returned to Say Paulo with the news, rind arrangements were 
immediately made to surgically reverse the colostomy, closing up the 
surgical openings. 

The new operation was performed in a large Silo Paulo hospital 
by one of Brazil's leading surgeons. Dr. Madeira* waited impatiently 
to find out just what would be discovered when his patient s abdo¬ 
men was reopened for the first time since she had been given up for 
lost. 

'Hie search for the tumor was negative; all that remained was a 
harmless formation of fibrous tissue. The intestine was rejoined, and 
begun to function normally. Eleven months later, the patient was 
without anv sign of her previous devastating condition. 

Because he had followed this ease from start to finish and was fa¬ 
miliar with every detail of it, Dr. Madeira* did not hesitate to pub- 
itch' announce his findings. Many of his colleagues had had similar 
experiences with Arigo and their patients, but hesitated to report the 
cases in medical journals or to the public. In view of the pending 
lawsuit against Arigo, any Such anno Lin cement was frowned on both 
by the Catholic Church .anti the medical associations. In spite of this, 
Madeiros returned several more times to Congonhas do Campo. Fn 
the operations he observed, he was startled and impressed by what 
appeared to be almost instant scar-forming of incisions, with no 
stitches being used at all. ft was another inexplicable phenomenon 
that accompanied most of Arigo's healing work 

Another doctor of considerable stature who was willing to run 
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against tli u tide of official Opinion was Dr. Arv Ldr, ITe was a lecturer 
at the Surgical Clinic of SJo Paulo University, a specialist in surgery 
of tlic stomach and digestive system, and practiced at the Hospital 
das dinicas, Mac largest hospital in South America, What intrigued 
him was tint although tire Church mid the medical societies were 
scouring the hold to try to find someone—anyone—who had beeti 
harmed by Arigo and who would testify against him hi the impend¬ 
ing legal action, they had been totally unsuccessful. 

Ef there were any such Cn-.es nround, they were not making them¬ 
selves known, IIv all ki£ic, pSiSOnS iriEegedlv damaged by Artyo'S 
Crude surecr;. Or prescriptions should ceitflinh have been emerging 
on the scene hy now. There were enough doctors and establishment 
priests out to get Arigo, in fact, destroy him, that it should have 
been easy for them to find someone who at least felt he had been 
harmed by Arigo. The fact that none had been uncovered was im¬ 
portant supportive evidence for Arigo’s validity, Di. Lex felt. 

As a former president of the surgical section of the Sac I’fiula MutEi- 
l;.I Association, Lex was aware that tie was treading cm dangerous 
ground by making a studs of Arigo. He was known for his fight 
against any sort of quackery 01 unethical practices. In the course of 
this work he had uncovered a number of frauds and trickery, and 
was successful in exposing them, It bc-ramc quickly apparent to him 
that Arigo was ren entirety different kettle of fish, 

lie went to Ccmgonhns alone, without any colleagues, because he 
had too many doubts that he would uncover anything special about 
Arigo. He was surprised and pleased to find two other professors of 
medicine in Congonhas- do Campo who had the same idea in mind. 
When he watched what happened that day in Arigo's clinic, he was 
thankful to have the other professionals there, 

Jog ether, they watched four operations within the space of half 
an hour, scattered among some thirty nnusiirgical ruses. .Since Dr. 
Lex had never found a mediuinktce healer who survived hEs sciutiny 
under test conditions, be watched carefully as Arigo went to work. 
The only politeness Arigo showed to his three distinguished visitors 
was to invite them to come as close as possible to observe. Dr. Lex 
quickly discerned that while Arigo himself seemed to Ire in a trance 
state, he made no attempt lo use any hypnotic techniques on his 
patients, nor did he use any type of passes with his hands or other 
means of suggestion. Dr, Lex was particularly interested in this, lie- 


cause he felt it might explain some part of Align 1 ? success,, but 3m 
was now convinced that the patients were not even in a partial trance 
state. 

The first operation was the drainage of a synovial cyst, without any 
surgical preparation or anesthesia, as usual. And, of course, no anti* 
sepsis. It was successfully completed in a matter of moments, For 
the second operation, Arigo asked Dr. Lex if he wanted to hold the 
patient's atm. He did so, enabling him to get an extremely close view 
of the removal of a lipoma. Arigo did this in less than half a minute. 
But what interested Dr. Lex most was the technique used. Instead of 
cutting the skin with the scalpel, Arigo massaged the back of the 
blade across the arm until it suddenly opened. Then with his hands, 
he pressed down on the flesh, and the fatty tumor ame out as a unit. 

In the thiid operation, Arigo faced the same problem and operated 
in the same way. Fof the fourth, Arigo permitted Dr. Lex to hold 
the patient's head as he prepared to Operate on a pterygium. This 
wjTIglike growth acrOSS the eye wag firmly locker) into the Cornea. 
Arigo picked up a pair of unsteriliaed nail scissors, as Dr. Lex 
watched in disbelief. No patient, he was sure, could stand the direct 
cutting into the eyeball without full anesthesia. But as usual, the 
patient was wide awake as Arigo pushed the points of the scissors 
into tin; tyo with unbelievable roughness, snipping freely at the eye 
tissue and talking in hia German accent as he did so. The growth 
was removed cleanly, but the eye began to hemorrhage profusely, 
the blood starting to pour down the patient's cheek. 

Arigo looked to the ceiling and. ordered the blood to stop. Then he 
took a piece of questionably clean cotton and pressed it into the eye. 
After a moment or two of wiping, he removed the cotton. Tire bleed¬ 
ing had stopped altogether. 

Questioned later by author Llcrcubno Fires, Dr. Lex said: 'The 
only possible adjectives I can find to define this arc spectacular and 
astounding," 

Then He went on to say: ''Dining all these operations, I talked 
with tins patients, asking t3icm if they felt any pain. The patients 
were conscious, quiet, did not react and said that they did not feel 
anything, Arigo acted in a natural fashion, was confident of himself 
to the point that at one time he cleaned the scalpel violently on my 
colleague’s head. Hu—the doctor—also did not feel anything, despite 
the violence of the act." 
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Dx. Lu.\ observed several id Arigq's “piliutcri knife'’ pcammatrons 
of a patient's eye, in which Align literal!} stirral the knife far up 
in^irtc the orbital cavity., looking away fimn the patient and talking 
to others as he did so, "He sometimes made the eyeball to protrude 
as if it were going to conic out of the eye socket,." Dr. Lex told Pines. 
“All of this without asepsis or anesthesia and without signs of pain 
to the patients.” 

But as admixing as Dr. Lex was about Arilgo's form of Surgery, he 
was distressed with his prescriptions. “I was frightened by them," 
Dr, Lex said. “I consider them great absurdities. They do not seem 
to make :mv sense. Olobintin and Kuna murine an: rcallv obsolete 
drugs. They lur e dangeious side effects and adverse reactions,” 

Dr, Made ires of course concurred w ith this. Yet be had seen tbe 
prescriptions work, and on inquire had not found any harm coming 
from them as far as he could determine, This was hardly adequate 
Tcsearch, he knew, and the problem ivas as pulling as ever. Both 
Dr. Ltrt ,ind Dr. Madeirtls nLived onmpktch on one thing: serious 
research Should he done On Arigu—long, intensive, mid complete, 
and under strict medical control. 

’‘In spite of his faults,” Ds. Lex said, Tie is a remarkable phenom¬ 
enon, ! don't critiei?c Arigo alone. It seems to me he should merit 
greater attention from many scientific societies. The fact that there 
is no scientific control of the medium’s activities does expose him 
and his patients to :i .crrieS of dan^eiOuS situations. There i.> also the 
danger of misuse of his faculties. Scientific proof Is lacking at the 
moment. It should be established, of course. But I can sav without 
question that T have observed for the first time a ease of authentic 
paranormal phenomenon in my own field of medicine " 

Later, Dr. Lex was to return to see Arigo and observe a confirmed 
case of cmiLUF of the lives- in which Arigo removed the tumor with 
his hands, an miheard-of procedure, The biopsy reconfirmed a can 
cerous condition, and the patient's full recovery was likewise con¬ 
firmed. He vs as a wealthy lawy er, a solid, pragmatic materialist. When 
he recovered, he became a spiritist. 

There were other doctors, many of them, who came to Congonhas 
do Campo, either openly oi covertly. Some came to scoff, but most 
went away completely convinced that here was one of the strangest 
eases in medical history. The consensus was that An go was unbeliev¬ 
able—jet the cold, empirical evidence of the success of his opera¬ 


tions left them with no choice other than believing the unbelievable. 

But there were not enough of them to mount any effective opposi¬ 
tion in the face of the attitude of the medical societies, And even 
those who were convinced completely of Arigo's validity felt that he 
could not go on with his practice in an open, uncontrolled situation. 
Unscrupulous charlatans, inspired by Arigo, would proliferate 
throughout the country, with utterly disastrous results for the public, 
Medical anarchy could develop, Anyone who appears to suspend 
the laws of physics ts faced with overwhelming and totally unique 
problems. Among Arigo's problems was the further complication of 
liis being a blasphemer and heretic in the eyes of the Catholic 
Church, 

Finally, after the long delay, the legal machinery of the court proc¬ 
ess came to a head- On August 1, 1956, an official named Helvetrio 
Arantcs, of the robbery and falsification division of the state police, 
sat down at his desk and wrote: 

Judicial Directive cxecutiuj; orders from the Secretary of Public 
Security of (hr state Of Minas Gerais to verify the facts relating to 
the practice of illegal medicine by the individual known as Josd 
Arigo, whose real name is JusiJ Pedro de Freitas to inquire concern¬ 
ing: the practice of illegal medicine. 

2 e Arigo and alt the persons having knowledge of these acts will 
he called, A prescription mitten by Arigo can be found at the drug 
stoic Farm in: li Congonhiu limitada. 

The first detectives of the polieid to arrive in town were them¬ 
selves immediately detected by the townspeople, Arigo had already 
smoked out one of their advance scouts. The villagers were no less 
observant. The detectives met witli nothing but resistance from most 
■of them, Even with the threat that the withholding of in formation 
was against the Uw r few would talk against Arigo. Most refused to 
give out names of those who had been treated by Arigo. But of course 
there were Arigo's enemies, and these came forward willingly to tes¬ 
tify. But since none of them had visited Arigo's clinic as patients, 
there was little concrete they could $ay. 

When word was noised about that Arigo's opponents were talking 
to the police, ground swell began among his supporters to testify in 
his favor: they would state publicly that no one had Ixeen harmed by 
Arigo's healing work ami that thousands had been cured by him. 
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What they didn't realise wns that even if they praised Arigo to the 
skies in their testimony they were digging his grave. Every testi¬ 
monial that showed An go as an effective healer was condemnatory 
in the eyes of the Jaw. The police were not interested in whether he 
healed or nat, AH that needed to he proved was that Arigo was prac¬ 
ticing medicine. 

Even with the police filtering into the town, Arigo continued his 
daily work. The long line in front of his clinic: formed every morning 
with its cargo of sickness and despair, streaming in from Belo Hori¬ 
zonte, San Panin, Rio, across the border in. Argen tina , and elsewhere. 

One night, after a long day's work, Arigo climbed into lied next 
to Arlcte, who was half asleep, Arigo did not speak to her, but in a 
few moments she beard him begin to talk, 
lie W-HS praying for his enemies. 
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By sheer coincidence, it was in Congonhas do Campo that the idea 
for tiie extraordinary capital city of Brasilia was bom. Hie village 
was also the place where the paths of Arigo and President Juscelino 
Kubitschek crossed for the first time. It was an event that was to 
affect the lives of both. 

Kubitschek, a tall, powerful, striking man with a thick shock of 
black hair and a charisma all his own, campaigned vigorously through¬ 
out Brazil in his bid for the presidency in the 1955 elections. He was 
immensely popular wherever he went. He had been a strong sup- 
porter of President Vargas' policies, and he eloquently pledged to 
the electorate that be would bring them fifty years of progress in five. 
More frequently than not, his enemies would give him credit that he 
meant what he said. But even before he was elected, there was a 
stockpile of complaints about the extravagance of his ideas. 

Kubitschek's background was as impressive as his appearance. A 
qualified physician, he had specialized in surgery both in Paris and 
the Middle East, and for many years afterward had served as a medi¬ 
cal officer in various government agencies in Brazil. But the luce of 
politics grew in him. He went successively ftom the post of a federal 
deputy, to mayor of Bclo Horizonte, to governor of the state of 
Minas Gciais. A cosmopolite, he sj»kc French and English as well 
as Portuguese, and was at ease in many foreign Capitols, 

His pre-election campaign visit to Cnugonhas do Campo was 
marked by a speech in which he promised the crowd gathered in the 
Rua Marechal Flom.no that if elected he would meticulously re¬ 
spect the Constitution, Only if this were done would there be peace 
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in Hm/il, lL I wOl obey all the concepts of the Constitution," he told 
the Crowd, ''article, by article. b\ article. 71 

One of the crowd called up to the platform to ask: H lf you are of 
tins disposition to obey the Constitution article by ;artir Lc, arc you 
rcadv to obey the article that re quins that a new capital be built in 
the middle of the country?" 

"I he question took Kubitsebek alack. lie w~as silent for nearly half 
a minute. For rears, Brazilian statesmen bad been groping for a wav 
to open up the vast interior of the country, Since it was founded, 
Brazil laid been like a giant flywheel, without a hub in its vacant 
center. I he v. L!E;jlit of the population was clumped ilong the coast, 
like a heavy, unbalanced harden that left the rich interior resources 
inaccessible. Kubitsebek felt that he could not now bock down on 
the pledge of strict constitutional observance he had just made. But 
frankly he had overlooked the article that called for the huddlin'; of 
an interior capital, He looked directly at the man who had asked the 
question, mid suiiL: "You are nil;lit. 1 had not thought about this sub¬ 
ject. But you are right, and I will build Brasilia!" 7 Later, of course, the 
city was to rise op from the wilderness to the astonishment of the 
rest of the world. And in Spile of the heavy accusations of waste and 
corruption leveled it Kubitwhek, even the critics row arret: tint it 
has opened up Brasil, 

Kubitsebek had of course heard about Arigo before—hardly any¬ 
one in Bnt7.il had not heard about him. But that day in Congonhas 
do Campy when be observed Arigo in action, he was dumbfounded. 

“1 don't understand/" Kubitsebek later said. “I knew about his 
fantastic prestige from m my of the prominent people who told me 
what Arigo had done for them. But being a physician and surgeon 
myself, I found him so extraordinary that 1 cannot find words to ex¬ 
press it. Ihe people had faith in him. No one could fail to do so. He 
was: a god!* 

Kubitsebek was so impressed that he and his wife accepted Angus 
invitation to have lunch with him. Arletc, with her hair in curlers as 
it constantly seemed to be, served a modest meal, and Kubitsebek 
and Arigo began u friendship that was to List for >uiis. The friend¬ 
ship became critical to Kubitsebek when one of his daughters had 
to lie taken to the United States for a spinal operation became of 
a critical and massive deformation of the spine. The operation was 
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so dedicate that she had to remain completely immobilized for many 
months, 

"Because of this, 17 Kulntschck described the situation, "she de¬ 
veloped two enormous kidney stone* after she returned to Bio do 
Janeiro. My wife was very, very nervous, because this complication 
could lead to a serious and perhaps lethal condition. My wife said 
to me: Could we ask Arigo to come down to Rio and sec what he 
Could do for our daughter? I agreed. I reached Arigo by phone, f told 
him our daughter was critical!}' ill, but did not tell him what her prob¬ 
lem was. 

“Congonhas do Campo is a six-hour drive, but he was here in Rio 
the nest afternoon. I le came in our home, and liefore I had a chance 
to tell him anything about my daughter's condition, he handed me 
a prescription written on a plain piece of paper. As a doctor, I recog¬ 
nized that Lt was a specific for eliminating kidney stones. But how' 
could Artec know her condition? Since I had not been practicing in 
recent times, I checked it with my own doctor. Ho indicated that he 
didn’t feel it would do much good, but felt there would be no harm 
in trying it. Arigo'"s prescriptions were said to have an effect entirely 
bevond the bounds of the prescription Itself. I gave her the medicine, 
and she became completely cured." 7 

From that time on, President Kubitsebek nnd his wife would often 
go out of their way to Stop in Congonhas do Campo for an informal 
visit with Arigo. Ihe',- presented him with a solid-gold wrist watch, 
but .Arigo blunth’ refused it, explaining that he could not accept 
any gift or money. 

Conditions in Congonhas do Campo had now become so jammed 
from the sick and the dying who clustered in the streets that Walter 
<de Freitas, Arigo's brother, built a modest hold next to the Spirit 
Center where Arigo worked. It was not a work of art, hut some¬ 
thing bad to be done to increase the accommodations in tire village, 
which had been strained to the limit. The hotel of course drew more 
attention to Arigo, who had now taken on hi* job as receptionist in 
tire State welfare and pension office as a means of supporting his 
family. This, added to his work in the clinic, brought him to the brink 
of a sixteen-hour day, every’ day, with the exception of weekends, 
when he often worked at selling real estate or in his beloved rose 
garden. 

Reporters continued to grind out miracle stories, which had pro¬ 
mt 
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lifiLTjtod to the point where they become conirnonplace, Roberto 
Frctre, a journalist from Realicfad, who wa5 also a doctor, pressed 
Ariga hard an the reports that he must he making money from kick¬ 
backs Oil the prescriptions that lie was Writing:, although no evidence 
could be found. 

Arigo insisted this was not true. He admitted that his tame as a 
heater might help in some of the real estate .salts,, but that was the 
extent of it. He said ilial he was determined to give bis children a 
good education in contrast to lus own meaner one, and that he wel¬ 
comed the occasional firnincLal help he received from the wealthy 
members of his family. 

The reporter asked him: “Does vuur brother Own the hotel, Arigo? 
They say you arc partners and that von wilt n:it take cure of anyone 
who doesn't stay there/ 1 

Arigo stood up angrily. “I used to treat my patients in my own 
home, 1 ’ he said. “One of the complaints against me was that I was 
contaminating all the boardinghouses and hotels of the city. My 
brother Walter alone built the hotel. I made no suggestions what¬ 
soever. Von Saw—during the consultations 1 ask only that the pa¬ 
tients have faith* pray, and take the medication. Let my enemies 
prove that my brother and I are partners. Let them examine ms bank 
account God would not help me to cure If I were dishonest.” 

As the reporter left, Arigo's anger had faded, and he asked: "Tori 
are a Catholic? 1 ' 

Wes/' said tlse reporter. 

"Good/ 1 Arigo answered. "Our Christ is the same. Ihe rest doesn't 
matter/' 

At the office of the st.iti: police in Cun gnu lias do C.umpfi, U irk trial 
Inspector Helvetia Arantes was preparing far the interrogation of 
witnesses in the Arigo case. He was a little disturbed about the re¬ 
ports coming across bis desk that the citizens pf Conguuhai do 
Campo were not particularly interested in talking to bis interroga¬ 
tors. In spite of this, be had complete confidence that he would have 
a cut-Rod-dried case. Some of Arigo 's enemies would be bound to 
talk, All that was needed was a handful of them, and the ease would 
be as good as sewu up. 

When Antonio Nhiig Sea bin arrived in the police office on August 
i, i q Inspector Amntea lost no time getting down to the ■ques¬ 


tioning. After a few preliminary questions to d ete rmine that Scabra 
was a forty-two-year-old resident of the town and a citizen of good 
standing, be said: Tell me w hat you know about Arigo.” 

ijcabn Said: "1 knew him when he had his restaurant and bar. Sev¬ 
eral years ago. Now he's working for the pension office.'' 

“What kind of person is he?” 

“Well,'* said Sea bra, “he's a very smart man. Always looking out 
for himself. Trying to get ahead in politics, lie takes advantage of 
anything be can to do this." 

“What about his trying to heal people. AkTat do you know r about 
that?" 

“Well, I suddenly noticed lie began this pmctice of illegal medicine 
some time ago. People began coming to Iris bouse all the time. He'd 
give them some kind of piece of paper with a prescription on it* then 
he'd promise them they'd get well/ 

“Did you notice anything else? 1 ' the inspector asked. 

“Yes/ Seabra said. "‘He started operating on people. People who 
were very* very sick. The ones that the doctors couldn't help/ 

“Did they get well?” 

“f couldn't say that. I don't know.” 

“Did you actually see any of these operations?” 

“No ” Sea bra answered. “] never really saw any." 

“Just heard about them?" 

“Yes. f just heard about them. There was all kinds of talk about 
them. All over the town." 

“What did you bear about them?" the inspector asked, 

They alt say they were just tricks. Tricks done with the guts of a 
chicken o r a pi g. Tha t's w h at they say,” 

“But you’ve never seen this yourself?” 

“No. But I heard that Altimiro charges everybody fifteen cruzeiros 
for every card he gives out in line. That's what everybody says.” 

“Are you sure of that?" 

That's what everybody says/' Seabra answered. "And I also heard 
that they have to sign a card saving that they will vote for Arigo or 
he won’t treat them." 

“What else do von know about Arigo?" 

"He's got a lug appetite, and drinks a bottle of wine with every 
meal” 

H BuC you haven’t seen any of this yourself?" 







“No”said Scabra. ,L But a lot of other people have. 1 * 

JL I guess that's all," the inspector said, "11 you'll just si:;n tliis state¬ 
ment, youcin go” 

Scubta signed the paper and left. Inspector Arantes knew that this 
wasn't much of a statement, but it indicated tEiat lie would be bound 
to get stronger direct evidence as time went on. 

But the next few witnesses were all strangely varjuc, even though 
they included some of Arigo's enunues, Out: of the ticket agents at 
the railroad stdtkm bromyht word tlsat wmieone had mme into the 
station and announced that Align had charged him one hundred 
Cruzeiros for a treatment. It turned out that tire man v,is actually 
insane, and had paid nothing, 

It wasn't until Dr. Carlos CnjT n the dentist from Belo Horizonte 
whose sister-in-law had been successfully operated on by Arigo for 
cancer of [lie liver, testified strongly in Arigo's favor that the obvious 
strategy to follow was revealed to the inspector, Many who had been 
saved from a fatal medical prognosis by Aiigo were more than anx¬ 
ious to testify on Arigo’s behalf. Paradoxically, it was in these defense 
testimonies tEiat the real evidence against Arigo eon Id be shaped. 

Mince Article 1S4 of the Penal Curb provided that the simple act 
of prescribing, operating, or making hypnotic passes was illegal, all 
the success stories about Aiigo would do nothing more than lead 
to his conviction. 

Under the illusion that they would be helping Arigo, bis Sym¬ 
pathetic witnesses tame forward En droves to give their buoyant 
testimonies, until the hies were bulging. Still, it was somewhat iaro 
kling to the prosecution that no one could prove that Aiigo had ever 
accepted money 7 or that anyone had been harmed, and further ex¬ 
asperating that practically everyone had to admit that Arigo was a 
giKK-1 father, ri good family man, and of the highest character. Even 
Hie rumors of his: alleged assignations failed to come forth, 

A series of mysterious incidents began happening at about this 
time that were never folly explained, On one invasion, Lite at uivlLl 
after a partit nLuli long session with his patients at the Spirit Center, 
Arigo was walking home alone down the dark, narrow streets of the 
tov. li when from out of the shadows of a doorway a man jumped at 
him without warring. Eventually, the massive strength of Arigo was 
successful in heating him off. 

Word immediately went around tire town that the hoodlum had 


been hired by Aiigo's political enemies, hart the incident remained 
unsolved. Later, government marshals raided hi* house several times. 
Tlicv were unable to find anything incriminating. In spite of this, 
Ariote reported to her friends that Arigo did nothing but continue to 
pray for those who were against him, insisting that they were mis¬ 
guided and should be forgiven. His supporters in the town felt no 
such magnanimity- They wort up in anus, and Inspector Aiantcs 
could see that he might have his hands full if he moved too swiftly. 
Sitting down to make out his summary report on September 11, 1-956. 
Antilles wrote: 

“I tried to get witnesses who could give very complete information 
in the prosecution of the case, those that would bock up our charges. 
We have many witnesses who discussed operations they have seen, 
including the use of cotton, and the removal of 'meat' from the pa¬ 
tients' bodies. Some claimed that no scar was left. I think we have 
an ample number of these witnesses. 

“I think it’s possible that we are confronted with a case of the use 
of hypnosis and psychotherapy. In many hypnotized persons, hallu¬ 
cinations are built up SO fbnt thi-v have n0 mneept of the reality of 
the situation. Many licensed doctors use these methods for some of 
their patients. It's not at all surprising to scientists. Many people 
have been cured by Ihc power of suggestion, 

“But regardless of this,, there is no question that Arigo has been 
practicing illegal medicine, without a license. He is dearly, by the 
penal law, practicing a profession without 1 mving a license for it. It 
must he said, however, that Arigo does not accept any remuneration 
for what he does ” 

There were, however, some delicate questions of law involved. 
While Article 2S4 made spiritual healing a crime, it was only because 
Arigo stood head and shoulders above all the hundreds of other 
healers throughout Bn17.il tint he was singled out. 'Ihc others were 
not important enough for the courts to bother with. 

Another complication lay 111 the fact that Article 141 of the Penal 
Code guaranteed the free practice of religion to every citizen, and 
further assured him that he would not be refused the protection of 
the bw because of his religion. Also, the illegal practice of medicine 
brought a much lighter sentence than the practice of charlatanism 
or witchcraft. Tibs would have an important hearing on Arigo’s fu¬ 
ture. 
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The actual law against witchcraft made a groat deal of sense, 
"Witchcraft,'' it specifics, "is made punishable in order to protect 
both the individual and the public, [f i person who dues not hold a 
medical degree diagnoses a disease by its symptoms- if, wit]unit being 
licensed, he operates cm patients; if he claims to be m a trance, in 
the control of a "spirit'; if he write prescriptions oi performs opera¬ 
tions or administers herbs to the patient; if he uses 'passes," of Cur¬ 
tail] ]K)SLures Or pbiases Of prayers to facilitate childbirth, brim; rebel 
to the symptoms of a cold, snake biles, cancer, hit;)] fever, bleeding, 
cataracts, deafness, and other conditions—such a person creates a 
Vast danger to Hit: health :«Tid safety of mam citizens who depend on 
the state foi protection," If the Law made good sense for the protec¬ 
tion of the common citizen, the problem was that it failed to make 
any provision for a strange anomaly like Arigo. 

Newsman Gabriel Khabcr, who lived in CongQuhaS, found that 
after several years nf dose observation, lit: liad swung ilmost com¬ 
pletely around, changing from :r total skeptic to a firm believer. While 
he looked at spiritism with a jaundiced eye, the rationale for his new 
belief rested on what he felt was the validity of parapsychology. 
Kbatcr found himself returning again and again to the Spirit Center 
to watch ArigO in icticm. He was finally Forced tci aekortwludge fiDill 
hts many interviews with visiting medical men tliat Arigo eOuld do 
things that modern science could not do*. 

Khater was convinced that instead of being prosecuted, Arigo 
should be supported by funds for a special scientific study, In this 
way, Arigo would be placed under the control of licensed doctors—a 
necessary Step to prevent uncontrolled charlatanism fium proliferat¬ 
ing—but he would still he able to do the manifest good for society 
it had been all but proved he was doing. 

Reporter Khater's articles on this track produced a growing ground 
swell among medical men throughout Brazil. But this was. not 
enough to stem the tide headed by Inspector Arantes and Ills state 
police. They had bulldozed their way through the resistance, and 
were happy enough to get the case out of their hands and into the 
courts, 

By October £, 1956, the case was in the lap of Promoter Afonso 
Infante Netto, mueliLy equivalent to a district attorney. Iti his re¬ 
port to the court, hi: Announced that Arigo was condemned by the 
penal law 1 , charged with the crimes of charlatanism, witchcraft, and 
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the illegal practice of medicine. Arigo was ordered to come to the 
Court for a preliminary hearing. He would be faced with hand-picked 
witnesses who would testify most severely against him. 

Sitting In front of a table in the Sparsely furnished courtroom of 
CongonhaS do Campo, Arigo, in a dark, short-sleeved sport shirt, 
made a sad and pathetic figure as he faced fudge Civile Soares and 
the clerk of the court. 'I he fight seemed to have gone out of him; he 
was unusually passive. It was an informal session, hut the tiny room 
was jammed with spectators who leaned over the rail and watched 
anxiously as their local hero and international legend was questioned 
by the judge. Arigo, his deep, moist ejes glistening in sadness, an¬ 
swered as if he were half in the room and half out of it. 

"Do vou confirm your previous testimony?" the judge asked, 

“Yes," Arigo said. “| confirm it.” 

The judge showed him a list of the witnesses who were to testify 
against him. "Do you know these witnesses?” he asked. 

"Yes,'" said Arigo, as he looked over the list. "All except one. But I 
want to say that the accusations against me are not true.'* 

"In that cue” Said Judge Snares, who was an impatient man, with 
little regard for the subtleties of the case, "I must ask you to give 
proof of why you say this.” 

“These charges arc made agiinst me, and have all been written 
on your official polios papers, but f must say that I don’t even know 
myself whether I practice illegal medicine or not. All I know is that 
whenever anybody comes, to me for material or spiritual help, I must 
try to help them. I will not turn them away. I tcD them to ask Grid 
for good health." 

“And just how do you go about this?” 

"I Sturt to &tv a pniyCr, It is the Lord's Prater. And from that mo¬ 
ment on, I don't see or know about anything else. I don't remember 
what 1 do, There is no memory of it at all. The others tell me I write 
out prescriptions for people, but I do not remember that, I don't 
know what kind of drugs they arc, and I do not understand why this 
happens, l do not sec th em as f write them.” 

"What about the operations that are alleged?” the judge asked. 

H Tt is the same with them, I cannot give you any information about 
them. I am in a state that I do not understand. They tell me I have 
done these things, I would be happy if T knew how to explain this,” 

H ‘Do you have witnesses iii your defense?" 
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“Yes * Arina Said. “1 hiLve n Inwvi'rr when is grr'ng to prt M.nt lh« m to 
you,” lie named! several: ;j well-known industrialist fmm Bdo Hori¬ 
zonte, a group of doctors, and a few prominent public officials* 

“Have you any criminal record?" 

“I have been bronchi: before the police only once,'’ Arigo said, "I 
took a knife away from one (if tire customers m my bar. He would 
have killed somebody il 1 had ilut done it, 1 was iimnount, and J was 
immediately set free." 

“About the witnesses who will speak apinst you. Arc there any 
friends or enemies of yours among them?" 

“These is one who is an enemy," Atigp Slid. "But ] do not hold 
anger against him." 

"Who is that?” 

Arigo named Joflo ITilarirn da Cunlia. “He is against me politi¬ 
cally. He is a doctor who is the brother of the man who ran agsinst 
me for mayor. We do nut talk with each other.." 

“Have you seen this IjeEore?" the judge asked, showing him a copy 
of the only prescription of Arigo tliat die state police had been able 
to mimd up. It was unsigned, 

“Yes," Arigo said, Tt is one of the prescriptions tint T have been 
told that I write for people."' 

'Tou are a Catholic, aren't yon? 1 ' 

"Yes," said Arigo. 

“You are aware of the attitude of the Church toward what you 
arc doing? That you are dying the work or a tumndriro— a cliai- 
latan?" 

"But I am not a charlatan, 1 ' Arigo said quietly. *1 did what the 
priests wanted me to do. I went to doctors and psychiatrists. They 
said I was in perfect health. 1 just want to help the poor people, and 
1 must do this.” 

“But you a TCI doing what you rare diargerl with, nru yon not?" 

*1 nra not the One who is doiru' this," Arigo insisted. “I am just an 
In termed Ian between a spirit and the people. It is tlie spsnt of Dr, 
Fritz, He insists that I help people* and 1 am, just doing what God 
wants nic to do.” 

"You are a spiritist, then?" 

"I did net know anything about spiritism or about mediums. Some 
tell me 1 am a medium. I do not receive any payments or gifts for this 
work. 1 cannot do so, even if J wanted to, because it would not then 


be possible to help heal the sick, l would Ire very rich by now if I did 
this. I do not do this for any political reasons. 1 have tried to get away 
from this, and I thought I wus going insane,” 

T'ou have been told by the police, have you not, that you must 
close up the Spirit Center where you work?" 

'“I can only do this if the spirit of Dr, Fritz tells me f must do this, 1 " 

Arigo replied. 

Tou realize what you are asking us to believe, do you not?” 

“I realize only what I must do, and bow l must help people/' 

Tire judge was reaching the end of hi$ patience. "If this is so, why 
don't you just make this Dr. Fritz of yourJ appear right here in this 
courtroom?" he snapped. 

Arigo did not answer. A transparent cloud seemed to slide across 
his eyes. He sat in utter SrlcnCC as the judge glared at him. Several 
moments went by. 

Then the judge slapped his papers together and said: "The case 
wall continue on a schedule to be announced." 

The ease dragged along as Arigo's lawyer, Dr. Alfredo Figudrtdo, 
of Bob Horizonte, began to gather favorable witnesses for his sui 
ggiwrts client. This part was not difficult; there were more impres¬ 
sive and prominent volunteers than he could handle. ’U'hat he did 
face was the problem of shaping a defense for a client who was a 
criminal in the eyes of the law and a saint in the eyes of the people. 

Judge Soares was obviously a total pragmatist, who would sec none 
of the nuances. Further, there was no real defense lu the conven¬ 
tional sense of the Law, 

just how to size up this unprecedented case was a riddle. The pas¬ 
sionate defense testimonies of medical experts as to Arigo's prowess 
with a knife would be of dubious value. They might even bury him. 

Yet there was a remote chance that the testimony might help slightly. 

If only to soften the jail sentence. 

The Lawyer realised the probable futility of gathering such wit¬ 
nesses as Dr. Carlos Cruz, Dr. Ary Lev, and all the other doctors who 
were convinced of Arigo's legitimacy. Their testimony could only 
suggest the setting up of a scientific study to get at the bottom of 
tins phenomenon. But the law was rigid, mud $o<h a suggestion 
would mean nothing, 'lire law might be rational in clamping down, 
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Dil charlatanism, 1 -iit it Was also irrational if it would vend An’i;a to n 
miserable krosendden jail cell, where lie would rot. 

The penalises under Article 284 of the Penal Code were rough, 
Arigo was facing well over a year in iail and a heavy fine that would 
leave Arlete and Iris young bov$ practically destitute, J he jail Sen¬ 
tence would be utterly cruel on a man as sensitive as Arigo, who* in 
spite of his crudlucs, was easily moved to tears. 

That the judge and the prosecuting attorney were emotionally 
on the side of the Chun h ind of Arigos political adversaries seemed 
obvious. The only thing that appeared to be slowing them down was 
the fear of public outrage. 

As the fall (spring in Brazil) of 1956 slid by, the prosecution 
gathered more nails for Arigo's coffin as defense attorney l igueiicdo 
pondered aod worked on his 'trafogy. Tie brought in an influential 
retired bulge from Beln Horizonte who would be an excellent char- 
acta witness: ho was a fervent supporter of Arigo, and would not 
only testify that Arigo never accepted money, but that his work 
would have had to come from some higher power outside himself to 
accomplisli the incredible results he Had demoostmted. 

Figuciredo also got the support of Dr. Joan Ranulf de Mclo, the 
dr>etor from Congonhas do Campo, who would testify about the un¬ 
believable ovarianncyst and cataract operations he had watched and 
followed up On, lie would state that the operations were something 
that simply could not be done by nn ordinary human beiiig, and 
that the court was dealing with events that were plainly supernatural. 

Dr, dc Mclo was joined in this by the group of doctors from 
Lafaiete, who agreed that they would not hesitate to risk their pro¬ 
fessional standing by testifying in \rigo s defense. Their testimony 
would support that of the other doctors to the effect that a formal 
scientific study should be made* and that in any country other than 
Um?:i 3 , this would be done. Thcv would also testify that when Arigo 
was performing his operations he was not himself, but possessed by 
a guiding power outside himself. Further, tin: doctors would confirm 
that Arigo liad brought about many documented cures of terminally 
ill patients with cancer or leukemia whom medical science had given 
rip. 

All would testify that uo evidence of any harm., infection, hemor- 
ihagiug, or critical adverse drug reactions had been demonstrated 
by any of the thousands of patients Arigo had fneittd. IHLs figure 
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was now conservativdv estimated at far over half a million in the 
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past five years. If there woe any contesting of this figure, it would 
be that it was too low. They would add to this their conviction that 
parapsychology was involved, that this was a science tlrat was only 
beginning to be properly explored, and that the study of Arigo would 
advance this science. 

Technically, all this was tissue-thin legally, and Figueiredo knew 
it. The prosecutor had temporarily quit his job, which was the 
source of some comfort for the defense, but very little. The defense 
could do little blit wait until the case cone to trial months bter in 
March 1957. 

On March 17, Figueiredo had his chance to test his shaky theories. 
The defense witnesses testified well, and he pleaded simply and elo¬ 
quently, in spite of the weaknesses of his case. In addition to Article 
zHq,, Arigo was charged with several other chapters of the labyrin¬ 
th fin Brazilian Penal Code, The law's in Brazil are patterned almost 
entirely on ancient Roman law, and they contain many ambiguities. 

Facing the liverish Judge Son res, Figueiredo immediately de¬ 
manded that the case be dismissed on the grounds that charlatanism 
had not been proved mid that on jt-veral occasions, he, a$ the de¬ 
fense lawyer, had not been notified when hostile witnesses had been 
heard. In these instances, neither he nor Ari go had been able to pre¬ 
sent a defense. In addition, he insisted that the prosecutor's leaving 
his fob.rt the time made the trial automatically invalid. 

''Further” Ftgucircdo continued, "definite harm and danger to 
other people must result from the acts of the defendant, No harm 
whatever has resulted from Arigo's acts, and therefore it is quite plain 
that a crime does not exist," 

He was aware that Article 284 did not include such a provision, 
but there were other chapters in the law that did give this protection. 
He went on: "It is impossible to call Arigo a criminal. Aside from 
the fact that there is no crime—and even the adversary witnesses have 
agreed to this— Arigo has been shown to be an honest and hard¬ 
working citizen, a responsible member of the community, who is 
respected by all. Only one person has tried to call him a criminal, 
snd that is the prosecutor of this court. I le h:is foiled to provide proof 
of such a charge, because no such proof exists.” 

Figueiredo then began moving ooto less firm ground. lie did so with 
Great msrvolntiomri indirect ion and masterfully engineered clo- 
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quencc, The only direct evidence that the court had been able to 
come upon wu> the r>nc snnll slip of paper with Arigo’s prest option 
written on it. it was unsigned., 

“How can the prosecutor say that Arigo give out prescriptions, 
when all he has is one small piece of paper that is unsigned, and to¬ 
tally lacks proof that this comes from Arigof ' he asked. 

In spite of this flimsy physical evidence, there was hardly a news¬ 
paperman in Brazil who didn’t know that Arigo gave out literally 
hundreds of prescriptions a day, It was not exactly a worthy defense, 
but the: attorney was grasping at straws. He had one more important 
point, however. In order to prove witchcraft, it was necessary to 
prove that a defendant had personally distributed concoctions of 
roots and herbs. This was clearly a tiling Arigo never did. Arigo had 
prescribed only bona fide drags from standard pharmaceutical 
houses, most of which were known throughout the world. The mys¬ 
tery was why these prescriptions worked when Arigo issued them, 
when tliev failed to work For the ordinary doctor. One drug was 
known, only in New York Tt was in an experimental stage, ami was 
hardly known there. Arigo himself did not know how lie knew about 
it. 

In pointing fill this out, rigtieiredo continued by saving that drug¬ 
stores all over braiil often administered shots of penicillin and other 
drugs, a technically illegal act that was never brought before the 
courts. Why was Arigo singled out? 

Reminding the judge that Article aR-4 prohibited the use of ges¬ 
tures or passes with the hands, Figueincdt) snirl. H We Want to ask 
the court to take into consideration this fact: that if gestures and 
passes can be judged as crimes in Brazil, then throughout the entire 
great Catholic Church, all the members of the clergy are committing 
crimes even- day. lire priests constantly make gestures every time 
they pray, 

“What's more,” the defense attorney went on, warming up now to 
new emotional heights, “wc like to call everyone a brother because 
we are all sons of God, If anyone—anyone at all—came to Arigo to 
ask for help because he was suffering, Arigo would pick up .1 little 
cross, look high in the sky, hold hks hand, and he would ask the good 
God to have compassion on his brother. This is what Arigo wants to 
do. f le wants only to help people” 

True as this was, higueircdo neglected to add that more often 
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than not, Arigo would also pick, up a battered penknife and slice it 
expertly into the body of a patient. There was no need to remind 
the fudge of this. He knew it well. 

"We want to ask the fudge: Is praying for our brothers and wishing 
for their health a crime? Can it be so construed? If the judge says 
that this is a Crime, we can draw the conclusion that alt the innocent 
people arc in jail, and all the guilty arc out of fail. For do we not pray 
for the health and good of people? If this is a crime, we arc all crim¬ 
inals."' 

By now, Figueircdo was piling ft on a bit thick. He had little 
choice, in one sense. In strict legal terms, the case against Arigo was 
cut-and-drlcd. If the obdurate judge could not ice beyond the law, 
and into the unique and totally unprecedented values of the case, 
there was little a defense pica could do. The only possible track to 
take would be to ask for a suspended sentence, with a court order 
placing Arigo in the custody of ft group of competent medical doc¬ 
tors who would work with him in trying to unveil the mystery of his 
powers. No such defense was presented. With the judge’s hostile 
attitude already manifested, such a plea would likely be given short 
Shrift. 

Realizing the weakness of his position, Flgneiredo concluded: “if 
Your Honor docs not accept these arguments, l ask one other re¬ 
quest, Arigo is a gentle man, from a good family, a fine father, and 
a loving husband. If these arguments fail to move you, may I ask that 
your decision lie weighed by these considerations, and that the light¬ 
est possible penalties be imposed?" 

The pica finished, the ease rested. Headlines all over Brazil 
brought a harsh spotlight on the case. It did not please the dour 
Judge Soares to have this happen. Readers flooded the newspapers 
with well-meaning letters in An go’s defense, One housewife wrote 
to the Didrio de Minas: “My husband was given up by the doctors. 
He had a perforated ulcer. He went to Arigo, who operated on him. 
Today, he is completely well. Arigo Mid he didn't do anything for 
him, it was God. But my husband wants to thank Arigo publicly 
in this newspaper, because Arigo was the only person who gave him 
back his health. Arigo gave him hick his dreams, after the doctors 
aod science told him that they could do nothing whatever more for 
him." 

It was a splendid testimonial. But it amounted to one more witness 















for the prosecution, Without insight on the part of the Court* Arigo 
viiis trapped, 

J. Ilcrculsno Fires, the prominent professor of philosophy, wrote 
his opinion vigorously in the press, "It is simply ridiculous, 1 " he wrote, 
“to deny that the phenomenon -rsf Arigo exists, It is also pomplctclv 
unscientific to state that Arigo is a paranoid or a psychotic of any 
hind. Medical specialists, famous journalists, in tolled uals, prominent 
Statesmen, and those who have teen cured from hopeless conditions, 
have ah had ample chance to witness the phenomena at Concern has 
do Campo. these simply CjUlnOt be denied or misrepresented. If no 
formal scientific committees have been organized to verify lire many 
eases, there have been many verifications by many reliable scientists 
individually. Among these are the medical testimonies given at court. 
To deny the paranormal capacities of Align is simply an act of utter 
stubbornness. 

“Wc mav want to examine Arigo critically. Wc may desire to se¬ 
verely limit Ins activities, as several dyctoTS on the witness stand have 
testified. What we cannot possibly deny is the total reality ol his 
feats, and bis complete sincerity," 

When defense attorney rignciicd filed :in addendum to hi - plea 
on March 17, 1957, hi.s arguments far exceeded the scope of his first 
brief. The problem with the entire case was that both sides were 
trying to deal rationally with the irrational, The court held the upper 
hand, because it was already set in a harness that kept the proceed¬ 
ings on a tight legalistic bridle pith, Any literal interpretation auto¬ 
matically spelled Arigo’s doom. The only question was whether some 
spark might disturb Judge Scares' clod to the point where he would 
allow special consideration. Arigo could* for instance, he given a 
minimal sentence, which could then be suspended in favor of putting 
him in the arc of medical Scientists. 

Figueiredo did everything but handsprings and a tumbling act to 
push the judge in this direction. Tlie ability of a healer, even if illetral, 
has to be taken into account, Figueiiedn pleaded in his new brief. 
The wealthy and the prominent would never stampede to Arigo’s 
humble clinic, as they were doing, unless he had ability. ArigjO was 
obviously more than able, he was super-able. Arigo accomplishes 
what lie dots without even knowing he is doing it. Lie is trot respon¬ 
sible for these acts, as benevolent as they are, lire Catholic Church 
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acknowledges the validity of parapsychology. Tlie only possible so¬ 
lution to the problem is to set up a scientific study at the court's 
direction, Arigo helps only those that the medical world cannot help. 
Me acts through an invisible element that is possessing him, helping 
other people for Cod. The Catholic Chinch recognizes the reality of 
possession. In Arigo’s case, this as benign possession. 

Arigo does his work without incantation or screaming. He practices 
none of the ritual of low Spiritism, of the Umbanda and Qui mlra nda 
ilk. Arigo believes that the spirit of Di. Fritz is the spirit of Christ, 
Ik believes that he must act to do everything through the light that 
God has given him. lie wurts us to become leas materialistic, more 
spiritual, and to be parascicntific. 

Atigo doesn't want 01 ask lot this spirit that possesses him, the 
defense attorney went on. fn fact, he willingly fought it with the 
help of doctors and psychiatrists, who pronounced him normal other¬ 
wise. Mis gradual trend toward spiritism is protected by the Brazilian 
Constitution. It is a legitimate religion* protected against attack by 
public authorities. 

Tlie only thing he lias done is to give people who have their days 
numbered, their lives back. People whom modern science has given 
up. He helps them without charge or harm, and is the exact opposite 
of a criminal. 

Figueiredo continued with quotations from tlie Lot it] poets, from 
William fames* from Conan Doyle, from Pope Leo XIII. He con¬ 
cluded with words from St. Paul* to the effect that he who judges his 
brother i$ judging himself. 

It is doubtful that in all the history of jurisprudence there has been 
Such a strange and twisted brief, Actually* though* it matched the 
intricacies of the trial itself. Throughout the pica. Judge Soares Sat 
like a sphinx, frozen in time and space, and faced with almost ar¬ 
cane imponderables—just a$ everyone else was. 

The plea failed to make a dent in the facade of either Judge Soares 
or District Attorney Nctto, now back in harness again to complete 
the case. Nor did the last-minute appearance of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the state of Minas Gerais, who voluntarily appeared 
in Arigo’s defense. He told the judge that he had witnessed Arigo 
remove a cancerous growth from a friend who had been given up as 
hopeless, and that a group of the finest doctors in the state had con¬ 
firmed the condition, the operation, and the full recovery, 
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{>[j Maith jfi, 19,7, toss than ten days aFter Figntiredo’s ]n.*>t-ditcln 
stand, Arigrt was sumnoined before the court. W ith him uii; Arlcte, 
Hits time her hair neatly in place, his father and mother, and friends 
and wcfl-wishcre who packed the small courtroom to its minuscule 
capacity. \ewsrrxn and photographers; scrambled as best they could 
for a vantage point, to record the final decision. 

Aiigo was ushered to a wooden chaii in front of the judge. He was 
wearing a black suit and a necktie. In the heat of the courtroom, he 
Opened his l:i si Lit :iud loosened the tie. Eh: sat with fi >1 tic. cl hands ifid 
waited for the judge to speak. He was quiet anti subdued, 1 sad and 
very lonely figure, Ins shoulders slumped in resignation. As the judge 
reached the bench, Aiigo's eyes again clouded. He looked, his friends 
reported, just as he always did at the times that Dr, Friti was said to 
enter into him, it] an indefinable trance state that wiped Out his Crude 
and jovial personality. But instead of being commanding and Gen 
manic, he was passive and unseeing. 

The judge, Hii hearing stern and unyielding, briefly reviewed the 
case. Tire defendant had admitted his wrongdoing before the Court. 
The witnesses, belli of the defense dtid the prosecution bad sub¬ 
stantiated the charges. In fact, the strongest witness for the defense* 
Dr. Joao Rannlf dc Mela, had offered the most damaging evidence 
against the defendant, lie had admitted to watching several opera¬ 
tions, 

Arigo would still be .guilty, even if he were not aware of what he 
was doing, even if he were possessed by this strange spirit. Nothing 
in philosophy or religion can defend Arigo. The taw is not interested 
in this in the slightest The only issue at bond is to apply the renal 
Cede, which is very specific. Artgo has bum Committing crimes, aild 
he is guilty, lie is not excluded because he is a mystic or a medium 
or an idealist or a charitable person of good standing. In the eyes of 
the law, Ango is a criminal. 

The COUrfrOOm was Hushed and silent. AiigO, Still in his trance, 
did not respond at all. He stared xaeanth into space, his bulky form 
hunched in the chair. Tire sobbing, beginning with. Arfctc, spread 
Ebronghimt the gallery. The judge rapped for order. Then he said; 

H 'I hereby sentence you to One year and three months in jail, ef¬ 
fective immediately as of this day. f further levy on you a fine of five 
thousand cruzeiros, plus all the Court expenses, the same to lx: paid 
within three days, by March ip, 1957.'’ 


The decision was unbelievably harsh. No one had expected any¬ 
thing like tins, Arfctc broke down and had to be ushered from the 
room, Some of the sobs elsewhere broke into open crying. This was 
augmented by hostile mnnnuringamong the men. 

Artgo continued in his trance; he foiled to respond at all. His law* 
yer leaped to his foot, protesting that the terms were incredible, that 
he was asking for an immediate appeal, that the sentence must be 
stayed, and that the fine and costs were totally out of reason. Arigo 
had a wife and family to support, and the amount levied came to 
almost an entire years earnings for Arigo at the pension and welfare 
office. 

With obvious reluctance, the judge Said that he would grant 1 Stay 
until April 1. Regardless of airy appeal, the fine would have to be 
paid by that date. 

Figuciredo, furious, faced the judge and said: “I remember a prayer 
I learned when I was Studying law. It Said, 'IXur God of Grace, is 
this: a dream or is it the truth that so many horrible things cun hap¬ 
pen in front of God's eyes?'" 

Tire judge turned and left the room. Figuciredo took Arigy by the 
arm and led him out iff the Court, Among tlx spectators, many of 
whom had not moved from their scat.*, there was Still the sound of 
crying. 













dirt the buses full of pci Herts nimble into the narrow streets from 
Lk'lu ]lonaonte, Rio, Sio I'auto. or far-away Argentina—the last an 
eicnt that bad become almost a weekly routine. 

Arigo rankled under the terms imposed on him by the court, but 
he [net nothing to say against his enemies. His headaches returned 
again, as they always had when lie tried to stop before, Trite he 
forswore his operations, be gradually began seeing those who sought 
him out for help, beeping this a.s inoonspicuDUS as possible. The po¬ 
lice knew immediately that he was beginning to resume nonsurgieal 
treatments, but they looked the other way. Nearly all were friendly 
to him, They were awure, too, that he had little freedom left, as the 
Starting date of the fail tenu approached. 

The last two months before the jail term were the hardest for 
Arigo and Arktc. There was nothing to look forward to but despair. 

In Rio, President Jusedino Kubitschek had his hands full, with a 
plethora of problems. The critics of the building of Brasilia, in the 
remote state of Goias, were vociferous in their condemnation of it. 
But the new capita! was already rising in sparkling majesty in the 
middle of nowhere, some sis hundred miles from Rio, Sian Paulo, or 
Salvador—the three nearest metropolitan centers. It- was a concept 
of planned urban creation that had no parallel anywhere in the 
world. Kubitschek knew ft, reveled in it. Its striking modem archt 
tecrirrc was dramatic* breathtaking—and expensive. Determined to 
have the city finished before bis five-year, non repeatable term up, 
Knbtschd pEmrt.il money, sweat, and dreams into it, even to the 
extent of air-freighting heavy construction materials. The new city 
was sprouting like a [image out of the reddish scrubland waste of the 
country's empty center. It was a glorious obsession for Kubitschek 
and architect Oscar Niemeyer; to their opponents, it was an impos¬ 
sible drain on the economy. 

Kubitschek bad other troubles and preoccupations: the threat of 
a coup hy the military, an unprecedented program for economic 
growtli, and u new highway Sv$t£m that was to outdistance all the 
progress made since the country began. With inflation on the iam- 
page, the military restless and hostile, and the treasury groaning un¬ 
der the new burdens, Kubitschek had little time to put his mind on 
anything but the affairs of state, 

ilut in May 1958 President Kubitschek learned that Arigo was 
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wafting for the ax of the jail sentence to foil on his neck. Kubitschek 
lost no time going into action. Within minutes, a presidential pardon 
was dispatched to the Congonhas do Caunpo authorities. It stated 
that as President of the Republic, Article 87, Number 19 of the Con¬ 
stitution gave him the power to pardon Jos6 Fedro dc Freitas, more 
commonly known as Arigo, and that the defendant was to immedi¬ 
ately be relieved of his fail sentence by presidential order. 

The official pardon was received hy the dour prosecutor Afonso 
Netto on May 12, 1958, For reasons that were never explained, the 
pardon lay fallow in the office of the prosecutor, without any action 
being taken on it. it continued lying there, as the time for the jailing 
grew closer. It wasn't until July 19 that Prosecutor Netto saw fit to 
pass the news of the pardon along to Judge Soares, It wasn't until 
August b that the judge Saw fit to pass the news along to Arigo. 

With the sword of Damocles removed, there was great rejoicing 
through most of Congonhas do Campo, Tire jubilance was not con 
fined to the town; it spread through Brazil and into Argentina, Arigo, 
who hart been continuing to experience Iris strange symptoms and 
headaches since he had stopped err reduced his healing work to al¬ 
most nothing, began to pick up lire threads. Tire buss began to roll 
into the town again, and the patients began to line up at the center. 
Arigo, wins never could refuse anyone who came to hire for help, 
fell back into the routine, Within a month, the volume of patienils 
had returned to an almost-normal figure of over three hundred a day. 

But with one eye on the police, Arigo did not perform any major 
operations. He was content for trie most part to offer his unorthodox 
prescriptions, to bless his patients, and to sternly advise them to go 
with Cod. It is said that he actually did operate at times, but never 
openly as he had before. Ho seemed to consider as nonopoations; 
cataracts, abscesses, lipomas, hydroceles, skin eanar, and others 
where the viscera were not involved. Tliese he did, along with his 
unconventional “eye checkup,' 1 where he stirred the knife within the 
socket to remove pus or even a malignant tumor. 

Kubitschek, as a surgeon as well as President, along with a grow¬ 
ing number of other statesmen* intellectuals, scientists, and medical 
rnen, spoke openly on the line that Arigo was not a police case. 

Commenting on Arigo in later years. President Kubitschek said: 
"it was impossible in Brazil for him to be atone. Tire people went 








where went. If be had gone h> tliu wildest reuel us of the Amazon, 
they would liavc followed him there. I iust don't urideislaivd his 
strength and his extraordinary powers. The most important people 
in Brazil sought hint nut." 

As the months flowed into a year and more, Arigo's return to hts 
old pattern bothered none of the more enlightened, except that they 
wanted control and observation of Align. But the smoldering re¬ 
sentment of the Chmch .nid ihv medical societies Still burned with ;l 
glow. These fires had been banked by Kubitschek's pardon and the 
public elation at Adgo r s release from the threat of jail. 

But Jusidinn Kuhibabek’s form was finished. Although lie was an 
inordinately popular man, he cmilf! not succeed himself in office. If 
he canid have, it is said, he would still be President, without uttering 
a single campaign speech. He had completed Brasilia, a lyrical and 
extravagant monument to his courage and imagination, and even his 
adversaries came to acknowledge the city as a needed catalyst to the 
full development nf Tf mail's interior. 

But he was no longer President, fri r.io fJuadros was swept in in 
iq6q t sweeping himself out again after only seven months in office, 
by resignation. Vice-President Jo 3 o GouLart took his place, and was 
to last until 1964, when a military regime took over. Arigo's top-level 
support was gone. Again, the opposition went into action. Again, 
the press stories were beginning to flow out of Congonhas do Campo 
with monotonous regularity. Again, Arigo was beginning tfr slip back 
into doing a few major Operations, Again, the stories ef their suc¬ 
cess could not Ire held in check. 

Not the least of Arigo's new successes came from an incident with 
the infant son of ringer Roberto Carlos. Carlos was the toast of Bra¬ 
zilian entertainers, rivaling, [f not exceeding, the popularity of the 
Beatles in that country. If there had been a popularity poll taken la 
Brazil, it is likely that the Cist three figures to be named would have 
been Pdc, the woTld-rcnowncd soccer player: Juscclino Kubitschck; 
and Roberto Carlos — with Anger himself running a close fourth. 

The new son of Roberto Carlos was bom with a serious fulminant 
glaucoma condition., an intensely acute form of inflammation with 
total loss of sight and light perception. 

Roberto Carios and his wiEe rushed the baby to specialists in Eu¬ 
rope, where the child's condition n.i> diagnosed incurable. Oir his 
return to Brazil, Carlos chartered .1 plane and flew hi Lafaitte, and 
took a car to Congonhas, The details have not been revealed about 
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the surgery that Arigo performed, hut within days the infant’s sight 
was restored. 

Carlos became a close friend of Arigo's from that time On, and the 
incident thrust Arigo's new activity into more blaring public atten- 
tion across the country. 

When pressed about what he was doing after his close brash with 
fail, Arigo would explain: “I believe in love and charity, I cannot deny 
anyone who comes to me for help. The Bible tells us that when some¬ 
one knocks, we must open the door to him." 

Distressed and frustrated about the persecution Arigo had faced 
—and TEiigtit continue to face—was the assistant mayor of Congonhas 
do Campo, Dr. Maurp Godoy, He had studied berth internal medi¬ 
cine and psychiatry at the University of Brtlrit in Bin, and continued 
to practice both specialties. He had had a much better chance to ob> 
Serve Arigo in action than all the scores of Brazilian doctors who 
had investigated him. Godov's office was within shouting distance of 
Arigo's clinic, and he often dropped by in his effort to find a scientific 
rationalization for what lie saw. 

He knew the dangers of drawing attention to Arigo's nesv, post¬ 
trial activities, yet he was determined to persuade his colleagues in 
the medical society to shift their emphasis from persecution to study. 
Fie had recorded case after case of Arigo's surgery—many of them 
on operations that were successfully completed in one-fortieth qt 
oneffiftieth of the time required by conventional surgical procedures. 

As a psychiatrist, he believed that the modern school could benefit 
greatly by Studying primitive techniques. While Arigo was anything 
but a primitive, and stood completely in a class lly himself, beyond 
any known discipline, Godov was convinced that only an extended, 
well-funded study could possibly make a dent in solving the puzzle, 
He reasoned that Arigo could do little or no harm to the public be¬ 
cause most of his cases had been given up by medical doctors. 

Godoy had come about his acceptance of Arigo's work slowly. At 
first, he ascribed it to some sort of hypnotism, but after two years of 
almost daily observation and study, lie ruled this out fully. Arigo him¬ 
self obviously went into a trance state, hut the patients were diag¬ 
nosed and operated on almost instantly, without any eye or word 
contact, without any suggestion, without preparation—psychological, 
surgical, or otherwise. 

Dr. Codoy was also intrigued by the personality profile of the man. 
He was aware that when he was near Arigo at his place of work, he 
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felt a completely diflemiit ambience in the room. It was charged 
with inexplicable emotion, When the knife cut and the blood did not 
pour out, it was a scene that was impossible to believe. The simplis¬ 
tic answer was that it wfls a question of mine! over matter—but what 
did that mean? And there was no way whatever of explaining why* 
of the thousands of cases of siugcrv Arigo had performed, there was 
not one instance of septicemia—blood poisoning. Dr. Godov knew 
from his own practice that any lapse in surgical procedure inevitably 
brought a I Knit till-, condition, 

Ango was anything but a simple character, His on-stage and off¬ 
stage personalities wete widely split. Vet there were no conventional 
signs of psychosis, whether schizophrenia or paranoia. He was in 
Control of both personalities, depending on which one he became. 
His ordinary foibles were many and varied. But they did not depart 
measurably from the norm of acceptable neurosis. His heir of eleva¬ 
tors atld airplanes was not Crippling or devastating to hi 1 . Capacity 
to work and jpve, f I is fainih life was rc.r-ooabj- normal when lie had 
time fat it; his devotion to Arlete was as genuine as heis to him, 

The entire syndrome about Dr. Fritz and his alleged spirit cob 
leagues was a great imponderable, There were fcw r yardsticks to 
measure it by. Aijgo's personality change when he assumed this cloak 
of his psyche was marked and real, Yet when he did, his personaLity 
was level and Consistent— and t::h. 1 Ilv rational within those bounds. 
The concept of a band of discimate spirits, all with great medical 
prowess* all with a capacity of helping Arigo with their specialised 
skills, was of course totally unacceptable in the light of modem sci¬ 
ence. To the Kindee Spiritists, however, this W3i old bat. At times. 
Dr. Godov was tempted to assume momentarily, on a provisional 
basis, that Hi is could he the explanation. But if this assumption 
were made, where could he go from there? He agreed heartily with a 
Statement Dr. Fines hnd recently made: *Ia Ariro’.s ease, the prevail¬ 
ing aspects arc tftef objective phenomena r It is much easier to 
blithely label Arigo us a paranoid than to look seriously into what 
he is doing,” 

1 liese questions were begging for answers. But the inloimation 
Dr. Godov was gathering from his less interested colleagues would 
not help answer the questions. Again, the medical association head¬ 
quarters in Bclo Horizonte was shrring restlessly. Dr. Godov began 
to regard the situation as a race between possible enlightenment 
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about a rare, Incredible phenomenon and the iron-heavy forces of 
closed minds. 

Tire new thrust from the medical association '.vns not long in com¬ 
ing, On August 39, 1961, some three years after Judge Soares had 
reluctantly notified Arigo of President Knbilscheks. official pardon, 
Dr. Fernando Megre Vclloso sat down at his desk in Belo Horizonte 
to dictate a letter to the See re la rv of Fulilic Security of Hie state of 
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Minas Gems, 

Dr. Vclloso was president of the Conselho Regional de Medici na 
of the state, equivalent to a regional office of the American Medical 
Association. He stated: 

Senhor Secretarial 

In line with my responsibilities with the medical association, 
Ovit which 1 have the honor of presiding,, let me bring to the atten¬ 
tion of Your Excellency the activities of the well-known citizen fos£ 
Arigo, relative to The practice of cunandcirismo— witchcraft. 

Since this citizen is being widely and publicly accused of such 
practices that, truly, can threaten and dvmonili/e the rights of the 
public, I beg Your Fxccllency (0 institute the necessary inquiry to 
determine the facts in the ease. If true, the ease against Jos£ Arigo 
should be reopened, and a new process begun. 

I am sure that you will immediately give your attention to ibis 
matter. Allow me to extend to Your Excellency my greatest es¬ 
teem. 

Within dajs, the snooping began again. Police investigators: began 
fanning out. The talk from the barber shop and the railroad station 
had preceded them. They were expected. The detectives received a 
chilly response from nearly everyone they interrogated. The new 
probe sprung out of La fa i etc, twenty miles away, a safer distance foT 
the authorities to be, at least. The investigators, as before, had a puz¬ 
zling time trying to get any copies of prescriptions out of the drug¬ 
stores in cither Congonhas do Campo or Bclo Horizonte. ""The 
druggist informed me" wrote One detective, "that the prescription 
that one patient of Arigo's said he would give ns could simply not 
be found anywhere, and must have been lost. If he found it, he would 
send it.' 1 

Another had trouble getting any kind of information out of the 
druggist on the plaza in Congonhas. The druggist swore he had never 
seen Arigo’s name on any prescription (Arigo of Course never signed 
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them). He never ashed a customer about this. He knew nothin- whit 
ever about Arigo, even though he was only a block away. 

Nearly every witness who could have offend anything of impon 
Lance dodged ;md evaded the questions. But eventually the prosecu¬ 
tion iron the war of attrition and was able to gather ample evidence 
of Arigo'i having reestablished! his practice. "We tint noticed/' wrote 
a field detective, “that everyone was expecting its to arrive. We found 
several good witnesses, but they didn't want t(i talk and refused to 
give us any help. But with our careful and expert techniques, we 
finally broke down the resistance. Wc conclude that Arigo is practic¬ 
ing rinht now, in Spite of ins denials. Our results will show clearly 
that he is engaging in illegal medicine, even though he was once 
prosecuted and pardoned. 1 " If the res nits of the investigation failed 
to prove the case, it would have been a miracle: the crowds formed 
every day under the eyes of the police. 

l ilt prosecution now was aiming hard nnd straight to prove that 
Arxgo was practicing witchcraft, not merely illegal medicine. Earlier 
stung by the rebuff of President Knbitscheb's pardon, the authorities 
were determined to get the much larger penalty that the witchcraft 
charge would provide. All the ncw r testimony that was elicited was 
shaped in this direction. If a witness said that Art go raised his hand 
above his head, this was more than the practice of medicine, this wuS 
witchcraft, whether it was meant to be or not. If lie read the Bible Of 
blessed a patient, tiuf was hi be interpreted as witchcraft. 

Beyond that aspect, tlLe second prosecution was almost a carbon 
copy of the fiist. But it took time, and the legal machinery was slow, 
especially in view of the resistance of the witnesses. The process con¬ 
tinued all through igfia.and fax into 196?. 

As the two full years went by, Aiigo continued practicing almost 
as if nothing were happening, His denials that he was practicing were 
based on his firm conviction that it was Dr. Fritz, and rat it he, who 
was doing the medical work, This was his justification—this, and 
his belief that he could not turn down those who needed him. 

"They might say I am wrong/ 1 Atigo told reporter Rcinaldo Gt>- 
menale, J, hut 1 am not wrong m the eyes of God. A lot of friends have 
come to tell me that they want to help me. T have a special place in 
my heart for them, Rut T <H 31 piny far mv enemies. Tlnev ate the ones 
that need more pmver and more love. If they want me to go to jail, 
they can put me there. If the couit wants to charge me with helping 
lire sick, and judge me for that, I will go any time. But I am sure that 
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God will give me freedom. I'm not pure, but I fry to be, If I carry 
out charity rind if I'm accused of tire crime of charity, yes, they can 
take me to jail, and I will stay there,” 

Meanwhile, Aiigo s supporters were not inactive. Over three hun¬ 
dred of them signed a petition ami presented it to the implacable 
Judge Soares, It said that the petitioners eamc from all social classes, 
and pleaded with the judge to forgive and forged. It did not fall on 
fertile ground, and the prosecution continued. 

By August 1963, tire legal process was still creaking along and 
Arlgo was still practicing, though somewhat mutcdly. And it was 
then that Dr. Henry Puharich and Henry Eelk arrived in Congonhas 
in then microhns, to be among the first North Americans to enooun 
ter the phenomenon of Align faCC t<> faCC, 

After returning to the United States, Puharich and Belt were not 
inactive on behalf of Arigo, In their talks with the interested Bra¬ 
zilian doctors before they' left Rio, they had been wamed that Arigo's 
Capacities wen: in imioincnt d.mgvT not only from the impending 
new prosecution, but from the indifference of science in aiding him 
to discover the source of Iris strange powers. The sympathetic medi¬ 
cal men pleaded with Puharich and Belk to organize an outside study 
by American doctors that would buttress their own efforts in the 
face of the formal opposition of the medical societies. But it should 
be done quietly. 

Puharich was somewhat of a maverick himself, often defying the 
sacred tenets of the AM A in his willingness to tackle unknown phe¬ 
nomena. What he could not be faulted on was his scientific profi¬ 
ciency. He had proved himself enough in the liard-line school of 
pragmatic laboratory research and advanced biomedical instrumenta¬ 
tion to feel secure and confident in stepping into the unknown wa¬ 
ters that lay beyond the norm. What Puharich was to find here 
affected his life to such an extent that he was later willing to plunge 
precipitously into further explorations of the paranormal, that some 
of his supported; could not follow. 'Ihis, however, could not negate 
tire massive evidence that was piling np in regard to At igo's work. 

Neither Puharich nor Belk had any interest in pumiing fantasy. 
But in Arigo's ease, where did reality leave off and the fantastic be¬ 
gin? This was the key question, one that was both difficult to 
answer and impossible to ignore. If it were ignored, the entire etiol¬ 
ogy, or root cause, would go begging. Yet any attempt to answer it in 
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terms of Arigo's own theories about Dt, Fritz and his confederates 
would! cause the entire investigation to gp up in □ cbnd of derision. 

The problem boiled down to proving the obvious. A knife can be 
painful even when slicing ntvay at a liaritini il or wart, to -av nothing 
of scraping a naked eyeball or scooping tire eyeball out of its socket 
in a totally conscious, unancsthctizcd patient. Yet there was no dis¬ 
pute whatever that Arigo was doing tliis daily—along with much more 
Ct'jmp] idled Sur*eiv. 

Fuharich knew he had to present his findings as convincingly a,$ 
possible, or his recommendations for the expensive and painstaking 
to earth could hr: laughed off by his associates- Second- or third hand 
reporting try Fuharich on something as astounding as Arigo was not 
the Ideal method of scientific presen tab on, 'I he scientist must be 
prepared to challenge, and challenge hard, which Is of course 
healthy, 

Puharieh himself had already’ challenged Align with his mm li¬ 
poma Operation, On the surface, this would he reasonably good 
evidence,, if not proof, of the worthiness of further study of Arigo. 
So were the films. But these still would not be enough for the ex¬ 
acting icquiiemcnts of scientific-journal publication, which demands* 
in addition to prolific footnote references of past practices and ob¬ 
servations, sonic pragmatic frame of reference on which a theory 
could be built and accepted, It had taken centuries for acupuncture 
to I# even considered worthy of scientific study, Arigo's practices 
went so far beyond acupuncture that they almost soared out of sight 

Arigo dealt with raw anguish, desperation, and hopelessness. 
Pain and disease are the basic reality of those who suffer from them. 
Here u ! ere such people—literally hundreds of them a day—who knew 
and lived with tliis intensely horrible reality. They had no other 
choice. 

Ihe gu::ih majority of those who made the pilgrimagi 1 i Align did 
llOt come to him Out of curiosity, religions faith. Or fetishism. I hey 
came because they wore litem IL, practically, objectively, totally hope¬ 
less. Modern medicine had given them up; in some cases, the best 
specialists in the world. Where else could they turn? 

Although Arigo prayed briefly with his patients each do and 
continually fold them to "go with God," then: was none of the 
faith-healing aspect or mysticism that accompanied the activity at 
Lourdes. In most respects. Iris treatment was as perfunctory and 
clinical as a resident physician in ail emergency room. 
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In thdr desperation, many would not let themselves accept the 
death sentence that their doctors had flatly predicted for them. 
Within their scope, the doctors were right, There was no other ob¬ 
jective course for them. 

Arigo offered hope in the face of seeming lack of it, They came to 
Congonhas do Campo. The overwhelming majority of them werv 
niimcutonsly cured. A small percentage were not, and Arigo would 
not hesitate to tell them he could do nothing for them. Nearly all 
figured it was worth the risk. 

If was a great tragedy that the inexorable forces of the law were 
marshaled against this simple and inexplicable nun, thereby threat¬ 
ening to foreclose on any organized Study of his work, I he stumblim; 
block was the precedent that might he- set by letting Arigo off scot- 
free, Without disciplined standards, any imposter could assume the 
Cloak of benignity and presume to do what Arigo was doing, He of 
COUtSC WOtihl not List lenIf’ . [ Ill; first thm-t i:f ,i pockctkilife into the 
eyeball of a suffering patient by an imposter would, in a matter of 
minutes, bring him abruptly to the police and courts. If Arigo had 
Caused pain or injury* he would of coutsc have been out of business 
in as short a time, 

Arigo's pocketlmife Or paring knife "eye examination'' puzzled Dr. 
Fuharich when he had returned to the United States, almost more 
than anything else. Arigo did this often, even when the eye looked 
perfectly normal. It was something never seen in conventional med¬ 
icine, totally bizarre. Ife would often scrape Out a glob of pus from 
behind the eyeball, even when there didn't scan to be any condi¬ 
tion that would warrant it being behind the eye, Puharieh suspected 
that Arigo did this maneuver in the eye, stirring tire Made so roughly 
in Ulc (ve Mjfki t, to dramatize that he could do things for the pa* 
l tent far beyond the normal, and thus build up the confidence of 
both the patient being treated and those matching and waiting their 
turn, 

Aj part of his experimental work in cardiology, Fuharich worked 
often with Dr. Luis Cortes, a research scientist in the Department 
of Surgery of Ihe New York University School of Medicine, Before 
he had drawn up his fust report On Arigo fer Essentia Research As¬ 
sociates, Fuharich had shown Cortes the films of An go’s operations 
and filled him in on some of the background. Cortes was fascinated 
with the surgical work depicted in the film. As a surgeon himself, he 
Simply could not believe that a knife could be inserted into the eye 
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of a conscious person without literally strapping him down and 
practically raping the eye, It was an assault on the nerves of the pa 
tient that positively Could not be done, 

Both he and Puharich d!ecidcd to make a tentative check of this 
with seme of the laboratory rats they were using with their cardio¬ 
logical research. They each had Eong experience in handling tabula¬ 
tor ■, animals under ihe most difficult conditions, and could accurately 
predict whatever fear or reflex reactions the animal would have under 
almost any Condition In a rnirmul pattern, if they tried the same 
technique that Arigu hnri list'd with his eye probes, the rat would use 
every muscle in its body to avoid the assault of the knife blade in 
its eye. 

Using painstaking care, Cortes bold a rat firmly while Puharich 
tried to insert a small knife under the lid and up toward the sinus 
cavities. 'They found that it was literally impossible to do on a con¬ 
scious. unancsthetized rat unless its head was held in a viselEkc grip. 
And then it was practically impossible to hold the rat still to do any 
maneuvering whatever, tci snv nothing of stirring the blade inside* the 
eyelid. Even in an anesthetized rat, it w, is impossible to emulate the 
rough crude plunges that Arigo executed without seriously damaging 
the eye tissues. Whatever Arigo did was beyond tlie province of either 
doctor. 

Hnt Puharich and Cortes were faced with one more challenge. A 
young laboratory assistant who* had seen the films insisted that she 
wanted Id volunteer to let either Cortes nr PidiBlicb attempt to 
repeat the experiment on mre of lier own eyes. Neither doctor 
wanted to accept the challenge. But she kept on insisting, saving that 
if they were ever to get to the bottom of this mystery they would 
have to take some chances. Puharich bad taken his chances with 
the lipoma operation. She was willing to take here, because she was 
absolutely absorbed by what Arigo was doing, and convinced that it 
must lie solved. 

Since Cortes was a practicing surgeon, he was at least confident 
that lie could try the experiment without harm, by using extreme 
care. But the cirl must promise to give him a SLgual at the very first 
moment of pain or discomfort. She promised that she would. 

Choosing a small, srruHifh table knife, and avoiding the iris and 
Cornea of the eye, Cortes very gently began to slide the knife under 
the lid. She remained stoic and quiet, hut only for j fraction of a 
moment, f IE tirst, slow upward, movement brought a quick sign from 


the girl tliat the pain had become unbearable. The knife was only a 
fraction of an inch under the lid. He removed it as carefully as he 
had inserted it, and no harm was done, lit knife had gone less than 
one-tenth the distance Arigo's blade penetrated, and Cortes had 
made on lateral or circular movement. The experience convinced 
all three that they wCrt dealing with an extraordinary case in Arigo 
that would be a mammoth challenge to science. 

On reviewing Dr. Puharich’s preliminary report, as well ax the sep¬ 
arate one filed by Henri' Eelk, the interest in a full-scale research 
expedition to study Arigo was high among the members of the Es¬ 
sentia Research group. Coming as they did from different disciplines 
and varied organizations, from Stanford University on the West 
Coast to Massachusetts General Hospital on the East, there wen? 
many logistic and time-schedule problems. 

All agreed that further preliminary investigation had to be done 
to avoid confusion and wasting of time when a full commission of a 
half dozen or so members took off On the trip. There would be a 
considerable amount of preliminary reading and study to be done on 
the subjects of parapsychology, Brazilian customs, and the Portugese 
language. 

Priharich agreed to make another trip to Congoohas for a detailed 
feasibility survey, and- to try to gather statistics that Could be used 
for shaping a well-planned team effort. Just when he coutd get away 
from his own research work, now suffering from temporary neglect, 
was another problem. Yet with the legal action against Arigo threat¬ 
ening the potential success of the research expedition, speed was 
essential. The arrangements were cumbersome, the distances be¬ 
tween the members great, and the necessity tor funding of para¬ 
mount necessity. Several foundations were approached, a slow and 
difficult job. The race to try to uncover the unstery of Arigo 
continued. 

In Brazil, the legal proceedings were Still bogged down in delays. 
The prosecution that was to lead to a second trial had begun in Sep¬ 
tember 1961, On the urging of the medical society of Minas Gerais. 
When Belt and Puharich had left Congonhas do Cainpo in August 
196}, the legal preparation for the trial was still foundering, chiefly 
due to inertia, to the resistance oF the witnesses, and to the difficulty 
of documenting new evidence in spite of the fact tliat Arigo was 
continuing his work under the noses of the police. The people who 










were benefiting were the list ones -who wanted to assist the prose¬ 
cutor 

The news in August 1963 of Aligns operation on Dr. Fuharich, 
which had been .spread, across tire front page of nearly every paper in 
Brazil, provided a Irtsli impetus to the sluggish prosecution. It was 
again a case of a success story that would be damaging to Arigo. And 
it was a stinging rebuke to fudge Soares and tbic: presecutOT that the 
nationally famous operation tiad happened under the very nmeS ol 
tire police investigators. 

Although the case had been lying rather dormant .it the time, there 
was action within weeks utter the prosecutor read the Fuharidi 
headlines. Arigo was called up be lore hku. A Dutch Roman Catholic 
priest by the name of Ansclmo Mcindres bad also seen the headlines, 
along with the officers of the medical society. All were up in arms 
about tbi> flagrant operation on the American doctor's tumor, 

A new judge, Marcio tie Banos, of apparently the same dour dis¬ 
position as fudge Soares, had 1 Dined forces, and Irandled the fresh 
interrogation of Arigo. The prosecutor was now Mareclo da Paula, 
another who seemed to be of the same stripe. 

Arigo reiterated that he bore no malice against those who had 
testified against hirn, He freely idmitted that he had operated -::n 
tire American doctor. He also confirmed the other nationwide head¬ 
line report that he had sased the eyesight of Roberto Carlos' infant 
son. Since Arigo claimed these were done on the intervention of Dr. 
Frit?, and since he had no conscious memory at the time of doing 
them. Align did not feel tl 1 t:v were against the law. If the court felt 
they were crimes, that was up to the court. His conscience was dear, 

Suclr a bland admission was of course explosively irritating to the 
court. The defense of shifting the blame to a German doctor who 
died in 191S was probably one of the most ridiculous in the history 
of jurisprudence, but neither the judge nor the prosecutor saw any 
humor in it. Flrer were still feeling the stinging indignity : 1 f hav¬ 
ing, in effect, been made fools of in the press. 

Tire dawdling went on through the rest of 1961, and through most 
of 1964. Arigo continued to practice under the rules of his own phi¬ 
losophy, soft-pedaling the operations but nonetheless Continuing to 
div them, By the middle of October 1964, the* Court felt it had enough 
evidence to nail Arigo on the witchcraft charge, with its more strin¬ 
gent penalties, than the simpler charge of illegal practice of medicine. 

Prosecutor da Paula puLlcrf out all the stops ru lirs summary of the 
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charges. He argued that An"go was a critical danger to society. He 
was guilty of practicing witchcraft and black magic with all the cn 
thusiasm of the ctfrpdorijfrfd rites in a macumba clearing. Arigo was, 
to put it bluntly, a criminal. It didn't matter if he was successful in 
his cures, tsr that lie benefited any who came to him. It further was 
immaterial that 00 harm had come to any of the huudicds of thou¬ 
sands of patients Arigo had treated, or that he newer accepted any 
money or gifts, A crime was a crime. For some reason, the prosecutor 
wa.$ touched off by evidence that dozens of women from high society 
emne to see Arigo with veils over their faces, to bide their identity, 
lira prosecutor saw in this a most sinister omen. And, to sum it all 
up, Arigo admitted himself that lie was committing this crime 
against the people, 

'lire second trial was really a charade for both sides as they strained 
to conduct lhe proceedings on the level of legal reality though the 
phenomenon actually was unclassiliable, undefendable, and unassail 
able, alt at the same time. Neither the prosecution nor the dcFensc 
knew how to handle ft, nor would anyone else. Judge Bairns was 
unable to fathom the overtones and undertones, saw none of the 
paradoses and subtleties. On November 20, 1964, he sentenced 
Arigo to sixteen months In jail for the practice of witchcraft, effective 
at once. 

Arigo was permitted to go home from the Courthouse in Tafaicte 
with Arlete to Say good-bye to his Sons, fie did not try to explain to 
them what wax happening, because he did not know how to explain 
it. His own feelings told hitn that lie was trying to do right, in the 
way that he saw it. How could he explain that to his boys in the face 
of the long jail sentence? Arigo loved children—all children. He 
was known for his expansive love of his own boys. 

That evening tie held Cadi one in his arms, promised them that he 
would see them again soon, comforted them because they sensed, 
with the awesome intuition even the youngest have, that a tragic 
happening was in the air. 

Arlete, fur the sake of the children. Was holding back lid tCSrS- 
They prated before dinner, and ate in silence. Arigo tucked the boss 
in bed, and said the Lord's Prayer with them. 

Then he went downstairs, where Arlete was waiting for him, She 
did not cry, but her eyes were moist. ‘Iliey did not speak to each 
other. Arigo dropped his forehead on his hand, and both of them 
waited in silence for the police car to arrive. 














Aiibi and Arletc were handy awnrc of the Crowd that had gathered 
Outside thdr hcm.se that evening. It was quiet and Qnjerlv—so quiet 
that it seemed almost ominous. Only the mumbling of subdued 
prayers among the crowd of several hundred he ruled to Arigo that 
they were there. He went to the w indow and looked out. When they 
saw him f the crowd cheered. There was still no sign of a police car. 

At the local police station, there was consternation, None of the 
men On the force wanted tO take- Arigo to the jail in Labiete. Neither 
did (Ire police chief want to give the order. Nor did lire slate polite 
of Minas Gerais want to drive up through tire crowd. Both the local 
and state officials tried to find an answer. No one, in fact, wanted 
Ango in jail, aside from the authorities who had ordered it. The time 
wore on into the evening. 

Arigo was becoming impatient, Finally, he crossed the room and 
embraced Ailete r then went out the front door. An enormous cheer 
went up from the crowd. He ashed them to harp quiet and Orderly, 
and to pray 7 . Then he got in bis jeep, nuzzled it slowly through the 
packed street, and drove to the police station. Sheepishly, the police 
chief told him of the dilemma they were facing. Arigo replied that 
there was no problem, lie would drive to the jail at Lafaidc himself. 
The thief agreed that, in the light of the large Crowd, it might be a 
good idea. 

On the road to Lafaiete, Arigo’s jeep was followed hy a caravan of 
well-wishers. Behind the caravan, a lone police car followed, gingerly, 
uncertainly, its uccupants half afraid of the crowd. It was a strange 
sight, the long dragon's trail of a motley assortment of cars and 
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trucks, sandwiched between Arigo's peep in the lead and the police 
car at the rear. Almost a carnival atmosphere prevailed, as the cars in 
the parade began blowing their horns. Tire cacaphony became deaf¬ 
ening. but the police were powerless. 

At the fail Arigo was met hy the warden, almost as if he were a 
visiting dignitary, The police pushed their way up from the rear of 
tire caravan, to deliver to the warden the necessary official papers. 
But in tire confusion, flic papers had been left in Congonhas. Tire 
crowd broke out into laughter as the police car sped back to retrieve 
th e documents. Arigo laughed with them. 

Tire warden insisted that it would be better for Arigo to serve his 
term in the local hotel, in the custody of the police, Arigo would have 
none of it. If he were being sentenced to jait, he would go there. 
The warden almost pleaded with him to reconsider, but Arigo still 
refused. 

It was a dank, ugly,, crumbling jatlhousc. Some of tire cells Opened 
directly on to a musty alley that ran alongside the building, Arigo 
was assigned one of these. Tire warden took a large, old brass key and 
opened tire creaky iron-barred door. The crowd pressed into tire 
alley, until there seemed no room to breathe. Someone began saying 
the Lord's Prayer. The rest followed. The warden and the guard 
bowed their heads and joined tlreui, When it was finished, Arigo 
spoke. He said to the gathering Hint they were not to feel resent¬ 
ment against cither the jailkeepers or the police. They ucre only 
doing the work they were assigned to do. 1 le promised that he would 
he released soon, because his lawyers were immediately appealing. 
Slowly the crowd 4i$pttSed mid drove hrek to CongonhaS do Campo. 
The warden, almost on the point of tears, told Arigo how distasteful 
a fob this was. for him to carry out. The night jailer said the same. 
Arigo blessed them both, and they left, Arigo lay down on the rough 
wooden hunk, and prayed again. 

Arigo’s case had attracted the attention of some of the best lawyers 
in Braz.il. Dr, Jair Leonardo Lopes took the lead ill bringing the 
appeal to the higher comts., lie had spent considerable time re¬ 
viewing the case, analyzing Arigo, and Studying parapsychology. 
Interviewed the day after Arigo’s incarceration, he told reporters: 
"Arigo never harmed anybody. He has a true gift which does not de- 
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pend cm L'gnI puthoriKitinn tr> rune strange fTls of the rich and the 
poor He often cures people doctors have girt n up or. 

* Arigo has extmsensory perception, lie is a clairvoyant and has 
other exceptional faculties we can neither define nor understand. 

L 'l le diagnoses by clairvoyance. He 'sees’ the affected organs inside 
the patient's bodv Through telepathy, he knows what other doctors 
prescribe for the illness or he knows what has worked in similar cases. 

"He has prescribed medicines for some patients which have long 
passed out of use, and he also has prescribed medicines which were 
so new that they had not yet arrived in Brazil. 

"Only clairvoyance and other undefined powers can explain these 
things.’’ 

Arigo had tried to explain his own powers to reporters previously, 
when he said; "W’hen a case Ls simple. I can diagnose and prescribe 
without going into a trance, ^ncc Dr, Fritz guides me. But for com* 
plex eases, I must enter a trance and call on Dr. Fritz directly." 

As Dr. Lopes began pressing the appeal, Arico's cell d ;kit on the 
little alley next to the iail was swarming with reporters the nest day. 
Arigo said he was glad to be in jail in one way. because be was badly 
in need of rest. lie would be; able to review his past and future. He 
said he was still prying for his enemies, and he hoped the journal¬ 
ists would do so, too, 

Then he said a strange thing; "Perhaps being sent to jail is a gift 
of Cod. You know I dto-e very fast on the road. It is something I do 
without thinking about it, If I were not in jail now : , I would be driv¬ 
ing along the road., and I would be killed.’’ 

The remark was puzzling, and was Generally passed Over in the 
press. To the reporter who knew Arigo best and had studied him 
most, Gabriel Khater, the comment had something ominous about 
it. Arigo, he fdt, did not make statements like this without good rea¬ 
son. 1 le included it in hL$ StOry, but tbtn forgot about it. 

Attorney Lopes was determined to bring the cose to the Federal 
Supreme Court, if necessary-. The appeal, labeled No, ^34, went 
anything hut swiftly. Aside from pleading that there was not one 
iota cjf evidence that Arigo had ever harmed anyone, and that he 
was anything but a cunmdeiro, Attorney Lopes struck out for a 
writ of habeas 1 nrpus, on the grounds that Align had been trial hvice 
for the s,imc crime. Bid this process was luirdenscjiiie ;md i in < lived, 
basing to pass through sarsous panels of judges who ssould ponder 
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the merits and demerits of the case endlessly before voting a decision. 

Nut the least damaging to Arigo was the aggressive attack of pros¬ 
ecutor Mi redo da Paula, Although some said they detected a soften- 
ui:; in Iris attitude toward Arigo Outside the courtroom, the brief he 
filed against the appeal failed to show* it. He fought against even the 
temporary and provisional release the writ of habeas corpus would 
bring. He hit the Court of Appeals hard with a review of the case, 
emphasizing that Arigo did not even try to defend himself. He was 
nr,relenting in his condemnation, 

But Arigo did not exactly languish in jail. Action began almost as 
soon as he arrived. The other prisoners, long disgruntled by the ap¬ 
palling conditions in the jail, seized on Arigo’s presence, with its 
attendant publicity, to stage* an open revolt. They began burning 
everything in sight made of wood. They demanded less work and 
wore food. They terrorized the guards with knives that had been 
smuggled in, and held them as hostages. Finally, the guards broke 
away and ran from the jail, leaving Arigo alone with the rebelling 
prisoners. 

He lost no time in quelling the riot. In his most commanding voice, 
he told them that they must not only stop what they were doing, 
but clean up all the damage they had done. He said if the food was 
good enough for him, it was good enough for them, and they had 
damned well better settle down, repent their sins, and start a new 
lift for themselves. He faced the ringleaders directly with the de¬ 
mands. Strangely enough, they acquiesced. By the next day, most of 
the debris had bren cleared, the guards had returned, and lumber 
and materials were supplied for the prisoners to rebuild what they 
had damaged. 

But Arigo went beyond that. He asked the warden for paint, and 
began painting the dingy walls himself, Before long, the other 
prisoners joined in. The buildings began to take on a new life. 

In gratitude, the warden offered Arigo complete freedom to leave 
the jail any time he wished. He actually left the key in his cell, Arigo 
used it (>[] nre occasions, but only to visit the Sick outside the prison, 
while the warden and guards looked the other way. They did every¬ 
thing possible to be kind to him. He took advantage of this in one 
respect; he began treating the prisoners in the jail. When word of 
this got around, crowds began lining up again outside his barred gate 
in the little alley. He even performed minor operations. Suddenly, 
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ill” j ill in Ijifiiiuh: began turning into another Congorihas, It seemed 
impossible to keep people from flooding into the: town, Thu police 
and warden knew it; they did nothing to Ship it- 

Jorgc Rizzini, who hid tried fulikly to support Aiigo during the 
trial—anything he said about Aiigo's medical success only helped 
sent 11is doom—Came to sue Arigo, lie took motion pictures of the 
crowds as they filed by lliu cull in the little alley. Rimini found Ariyo 
alone in the cell when he arrived, raiding the Bible, He looked well, 
and kept insisting this was the rest he needed. He again defended 
the people who had fudged him, asking Rizzini not to condemn them 
iii his press reports. 

H. V. Walter, ihu British consul, made his way from Undo Horizonte 
to the jatl, whore he found Arise resting on his bunk. He brought 
him two cheese sandwiches, Arigo ate one ravenously and passed the 
other to a prisoner across the ball. Align tacked tbc consul's calling 
card on the wall of his tell, referring to him as “Mr. Ambassador/' 
lie book great pride in his diplomatic visitor, whom he introduced 
to his fellow prisoners. 

Esko Murto, Finnish-born repoiter-photngraphu t for Xhmchclc 
ilia [pizinc, the Brazilian equivalent cif Life, arrived to dti a picture 
story On Arigo’s Languishing in fail. Instead, he found Arigo til his 
cell performing a cataract operation on an old man who was almost 
completely blind. He photographed Hie surgery in a fast series of 
Stills on his Lcica, but Arigo quietly asked him not to print them, 
because of tin; impending appeal. Murto agreed not to, ami later 
came to visit Arigo several times Cm the finds of friendship atone. 
Like so many reporters who interviewed Arigo, lie became mate in- 
terested in the man than in the story. Arigo told Murto he tried never 
to operate when reporters were picsciit. 

On December n f 1964, not long after lie had been piled, Arigo 
received one of his most unusual visitors- He was an aged Catholic 
priest, Francisco Alves Crimea, who had been ordained back in 1913. 
He had come to Lafaiete from Belo Horizonte, arriving early in the 
evening. He claimed that Arigo had removed his cataract,. Saving him 
from almost total blindness, but Arigo bad no recollection of it. "If 
I did/' Arigo suid, "it is not I who did sr>, but Jesus." 

The priest went on to explain that he had always mocked Arigo, 
but that after his treatment hits own doctor was amazed at the results. 
The doctor had asked where the operation was done. “I explained," 


slid the priest, “that lb was done in Brasilia. He would not have ac¬ 
cepted the truth if I had told it to him," 

Then fie added: “This is why 1 came here to thank you. I hope 
Cod will give you the strength to bear this trial. You will leave here 
to perform still greater things. Be strong, for suffering i$ part of the 
Jaw of evolution." 

Arigo did remain strong, but Hie weeks in inil had now turned into 
months, and still no progress had been made in obtaining even the 
temporary habeas corpus release. He yearned to be home with his 
family again. The separation from Auricle and his boys was most 
painful. lie longed to take care of the roses in his aunt's garden. Only 
the fact that the warden and police permitted him to treat the sick 
kept his sanity, In fact, the warden would often pick him up in the 
prison jeep to visit many of the sick and ailing in Lafaiete, returning 
him to the cell afterward. 

As the appeal drugged on, the patience of Arigo’s supporters grew 
thin. Pressures mounted m many spiritist centers throughout Minus 
Gerais until finally several hundred people, if not a thousand or 
more, literally tried to storm the prison and remove trim bodily from 
it. They were not aware that Arigo could have left any time he 
wanted to. The police had no control over the protestors, hut Arigo 
silenced them and told them that he was confident the process of 
the law would soon rectify the situation. The crowd left grudgingly. 

There were other vigorous protests. One woman wrote to a Rio 
newspaper tint unless the appeal was settled in Arigo’5 favor and he 
was released from Jail, she would kill herself. What An go's burning 
advocates did not realize was that even if lie were freed temporarily 
under the habeas corpus, there would be no real certainty that he 
would remain free. The legal review under Brazilian law would be in 
two long-drawn-out stages: the decision to free him, if at all; and 
the decision as to whether he should be resentenced if he were freed. 

The irony and tragedy would be if he were freed and then sent 
back again to the jail. Tins was a distinct possibility, especially with 
the type of narrow-spectrum thinking of such fudges as Soares and 
Barms. There were plenty like that in the wings. 

News of ArigOS plight hud traveled slowly to the United States. 
Bctk and Puharich, each working on the long-range plans of Or¬ 
ganizing the research expedition, did not hear about Arigo's being 
jailed until he had been there for several months. Bdk immediately 
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wrote the Brasilian consul in New Yotk and offered to pay all ex¬ 
penses to fly AngO to the United States, where a study would be 
made. Ills TecjuC5.t Was ol course refused* 

Dr, Puharich and his associates* intent on preserving the po&ss- 
bility of studying one of the most convincing medical phenomena 
yet encountered, were canccmeci, "Ibo group sent their attorney to 
brazil to double-died; on Aiigo's availability for research under the 
new conditions. Sidney Krystal, the attorney, found lire outlook dis¬ 
mal. Arigo told him that any attention from American doctors at 
this point might aggravate the situation and create strenuous protests 
oil tin: part of the Brazilian Medical SixiEutv Arign still felt confi¬ 
dent that he would lie released* however. I liousands of letters and 
telegrams were being sent on his behalf to President Castclo Bianco* 
many of them from prominent government officials. If he were freed, 
Arigo assured the American lawyer, he would more than cooperate 
in the research, 

Puharich sat down and wrote a long letter to the chief j usticc of 
the region that included Con go nh as do Campo and Lafakte. fudge 
l-’ilippc Imrncsi had just entered the ease, and would be the chief 
factor in determining Aiigo's ultimate fate. In sharp contrast to the 
judges of the lower court, [uunesi was an intelligent uijsi of v ide 
perspective and considerable warmth . Fuliaricli wrote him: 

March 14, 1965 

Your Manor; 

1 am taking the liberty' of addressing in appeal to you on behalf 
of Jos£ de Freitas, mote popularly known as Arigo. Let me introduce 
nr-suit. I am nn American physician* and a long-time student of 
pn«pSychelogicai phenomena. In ray own country, I sun equally 
known for my espousal of genuine psychics, as well a; for the ex¬ 
posure nf rlisrktins and frauds. With these credentials* I now ad¬ 
dress Tmself on behalf of Arifio. 

During August of 115.63 .1 spent several weeks studying the healing 
work of Anr^rc. I observed hundreds nl patients being treated by 
him, and interviewed about a hundred of these patients. 

In the first place, f could not find any case in which he did any 
baim to any individual, I also spent some time traveling araund 
Brazil trying to find cares in which hr had been n failure, or ton Id 
be accused of anal practice, f could find no sueft tuae I also witnessed 
many positive results nf bis treatment, both with dmrs md with 
surgery. Needless to say 1 was most impressed by the therapeutic 
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benefit that Arigo brought to people he treated. I was also impressed 
b y rhe fact that Arign docs not charge tiny potient fnr treatment, nor 
will he accept any gratuity or contribution from anyone he treats. 

In order to convince myself of the genuineness of Arigo's lrc.it 
merit, [ had him operate on .1 tumor on my right forearm. ! ran af¬ 
firm that his cutting of my flesh was painless* that he excised lice 
tumor skillfully in five seconds* and that in spite of not using any 
Antiseptics or antibiotics* my wound Healed without any sign of pus 
or infection. This operation was reported in the Brazilian press* and 
shown on motion pictures on Brazilian television. Mv persona! ex¬ 
perience with Arigo, and my observations of many patients* con¬ 
vinces me that not only is Arigo's healing intervention safe, but also 
shows positive therapeutic benefits. 

Brazil should be prOud that it has an extraordinary man like ArigO 
at work among its people, ! feel that bis work is so unusual that it 
deserves intensive scientific shidy in the years to come, I shall do 
everything in my power to bring Arigo to the attention of scientists, 
I beg your honor ro consider bis case with compassion and justice 
in the interests of h umanit y. 

Sincerely* 

Henry K. Puharich, M.D. 

judge Fclippc Immcsi was impressed that a North American doc¬ 
tor would make the effort to write on Aiigo's behalf* and especially 
that he had risked an operation on his own body. But he knew little 
about AngO aside from what 111: had read in the newspapers, and 
still less about the intricacies of the legal case at this point. .As n new¬ 
comer, he was intrigued with the unusuaIncss and subtleties of the 
process. But it did not take him long to realize that Arigo sat on very 
thin LOe as far as the Uw was concerned. 

A panel of five judges was already reviewing the question as to 
whether Arigo should be provisionally released from jail, while Judge 
fnnncsi studied the case to determine if he should be resentenced. 
From his preliminary study, Immcsi knew that he was in for in ago¬ 
nizing and complex decision, On June 2+ 1^65* seven full months 
after Arigo had entered the jail in Lafakte, the hire-judge panel 
agreed that the Congonhas judges were correct in declaring Arigo 
guilty, but ruled that he should be temporarily freed while Judge 
Immcsi carried out his extensive review. 

The news of his temporary release came almost as an anticlimax to 
Arigo. It wus not an occasion for rejoicing* because the ax could tall 
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fin}' time in the roar future. There was no assurance, n<i security, in 
a precarious release that left this possibility wide open, 'Ihe respite 
would lie welcome, of course. He would be able to be home w ith 
Aril etc and, the children, and hi breathe the aromatic air of his rose 
garden on his aunt's (aim. Beyond Out, the suspense would be almost 
as painful as the possible reality of returning to the sweltering |aU 
cell. 

IJis first days 9t home were quint, hnt both he and Arlctc knew 
that the tranquility could riot last, As President Kubitschek had said, 
Arigo could never be alone in Brazil, even if he went to the Amazon 
tangles. Convinced that he Has doing right, Arigo returned! to the 
Spirit Center, where the crowds collected again, just as they always 
hath Everyone knew it; it was no secret. r l 1 ie police ignored him as 
he worked with the new crop of patients; tlse court concentrated on 
tyring to come up with a definitive decision that would settle the 
matter once and for all. 

It wasn’t long before Judge Immesi realized that he was sitting on 
top of $ esse that he dtended to make a decision on, The more lie 
learned about An go, the more he realized that he was dealing with 
something beyond the ten of normal jurisprudence, flis reading of 
the filets conduced him thrit this was nOt n police Cast. Hut flit: liw 
Wa$ clear, Arigo was Wrong. As ;i jud^e srvorn to uphold tire law, he 
would have to condemn Arigo, regardless of his own feelines, which 
had swung widely to sympathy for Artec and his fatnfly. Arigo 
emerged from Hie pages of the legal briefs anti court record*;—hun¬ 
dreds of pages in thick, bound Copies- .is ;l warm and charitable 1m- 
man being, a sad and perplexed man, confused by his strange powers, 
and consciously anable to cope with them and the people who 
sought him out. 

When he first came to the case, Judge Imm: -i had no belief what¬ 
ever irt the scattered reports about Arigo be had read in the papers. 
As a ijDod Catholic, lie simply could not comprehend the stories that 
came cut of Congonhas do Oampo. As he got more and more into 
the case, he realized that he would have to observe Align at first 
hand. Like everybody else, the fudge knew tlrat Arigo was hack at 
hts medical work shortly after he had his reprieve from jail. Arigo 
never tried to sneak his work with the ill. Except for the operations, 
he did it openly, And even with 1 1 is surgical work, he was never that 
united. He often explained that Ire didn't carry on his work in op¬ 


position to the authorities; he did it because he had no other choice. 
Whatever practices he engaged in now, in the interim period between 
his stay in. jail and the ultimate decision by Judge fmmesi, would 
make little difference. The evidence was already in. Further practice, 
even Surgery, would simply be more of the same thing, 

Arigo knew that the two men who came into the clinic that day 
were authorities from the law. lie did not know exactly who they 
were, but he invited them to come forward and observe as he went 
to work. If they were going to be there, they should at least have a 
chance to see that he could bring about cures without harm to the 
patient. 

One of the men was Judge Immesi. The other was a district attor¬ 
ney from another part of the region who was not involved in Arigo's 
ease. One of the first patients to reach Arigo's table was a woman 
who was nearly blind in both eyes from cataracts, a frequent condi¬ 
tion that Arigo faced because of his reputed expertise in the oph¬ 
thalmic field. He asked the imlge to stand by and hold the patient s 
head. Tie judge felt queasy and awed, hut he did so. 

“I saw him pick up what looked like a pair of nail scissors,” Judge 
Immesi described the scene later. “'lie wiped them on his sports shirt, 
and used m> disinfectant of any kind- Then I saw him cut straight 
into the cornea of the patient's tpe. Sim did not blench* although 
she was fully conscious. The cataract was out in a matter of seconds. 
The district attorney and I were speechless, amazed. Then Arigo said 
some kind of prayer, a$ he held a piece of cotton in his hand. A few 
drops of a liquid suddenly appeared on the cotton, and he wiped the 
woman's eye with it. We saw this at close range, She was cured.” 

After the operation, Arigo smiled at the judge. “It is not I who do 
this, you understand. It is l">r, Fritz.” 

The judge and the district attorney from Bclo Horizonte returned 
to Arigo's clink several times. “I went there to convince myself that 
what I w,is seeing was true,” Judge Immesi said. “I have great diffi¬ 
culty in believing anything tike this. In spite of his bizarre expla¬ 
nation of Dr. Fritz, Arigo was a tough, hard realist, which he 
combined with a paradoxical sensitivity. From what I learned in 
studying ihe case, he was fat from being a saint, and at times unbe¬ 
lievably crude. For anyone brought up in a puritan tradition, this 
was linnet to justify in a niim who had special powers, as Arigo did. I 
watched him treat two hundred people in less than two hours 













r Ic would take surcmds Ir? prescribe, and the diagnoses were imme¬ 
diate, without asking questions, 1 bad to check all this personally. I 
liLi-d to study this man whom I would have to decide the fate of.” 

the results of his close observations over a period of time made 
Judge luimesi [calire that the ease simply could not be fudged in 
i.■ nr.ciitmnul tcrnis. 1 1 l made j| a point to keep J i ls puvmul feelings 
from dominating his role is a judge, although he admitted to himself 
that this was hard to do. If it was within his power, be would have 
ordered Arigo to undergo an intensive scientific study by a university, 
because he was now convinced that Arigo was perhaps the wonder 
of the century, but this step was not within his realm under the Bra¬ 
zilian law. lie would have to fiod Other ways. 

Judge Irnmesi pOrod over the testimony day and night, in the hope 
that be could combine tc: h til rial justice with justice of a higher order, 
He gave particular attention to the medical testimony of the doctors 
who certified, with befoicand alter documentation, cures that 
Arigo had achieved in the face of ominous prognoses from the con¬ 
ventional medical point of view. The judge look into account the 
advukocs ttt&de by parapsychology, as fullering as those steps were, 
in spite e>f recent recognition by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He analyzed the attitude of the Catholic 
Church, noting that parapsychology was becoming acceptable to the 
Church's tenets. He studied the works of E ] udre Oscar Gousalea 
Oiiudvdi), i priest who was considered among the liest parapsycholo¬ 
gists in l.atin Am coon. The padre had stated openly that Arigo held 
the highest rank among all the healers on the continent, He reviewed 
the tolerant and interested attitude of William James, Gardner Mur¬ 
phy (of the Mcnningei Foundation in Kansas)., and others toward 
the unexplored potential of the human mind in tire paranormal area. 

lies thinking boiled down to tins: ArigQ was doing a job that he 
was not unfitted to do. He was practicing medicine, and Ire was not 
a doctor. Rut at the same time, he was definitely not a criminal, as 
the harsh charge of witchcraft suggested. Arigo's crime, if that wix 
the word for it, was not against tin: public , but against the Structure 
of legal medicine, 'the public lud not been harmed. There had been 
no witnesses to testify to that, even among the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands whom Arigo had treated, Nor were there any- among his most 
intense adversaries who claimed iLal lie had harmed anyone, 7 he 
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public had not even been bilked; no one could testify Arigo had 
charged a penny. 

There was no question that Ire would have to condemn Arigo, to 
send him back to jail, much as lie haled to do it. If Judge luimesi did 
not condemn him, he would be a legal heretic, a position that no 
responsible judge could afford to hold. 

'I 7 re law was brutally cut-and-dried, exacting and specific. Judge 
Itnmcsi xvould have to follow it, regardless of his leanings. Yet being 
the first judge who had done comprehensive field research on Arigo 
(Judge BeiitoS was said to have read the testimony in one day and 
then made his decision), luimesi felt that in the broadest possible 
sense, Arigo was innocent. 

As a result, Judge luimesi went through what he called "proce¬ 
dural calisthenics'* to try to reach the fairest possible answer to an 
unanswerable problem. Since there was no choice but to condemn 
Arigo again, the judge sought wavs to reduce the sentence and make 
it as light as possible. The Rrxt tinny to Consider wa$ the public prose¬ 
cutor's charge of curandemsmo, 

Itnmesi was convinced that this was unfair in the light of both 
Arigo's character and practice. Arigo never used any ritual whatever, 
never practiced any of the mum bo-jumbo of primitive rites, said Only 
simple prayers of the conventional Christian category* and these he 
said half to himself. The judge’s brief but intensive study of Arigo at 
work had affected him strongly, “It gave me another vision of life,’' 
he said, "Very subtly, it seemed in validate the very essence of the 
Christian belief— the belief In life after death. If the existence of Dr. 
Fritz—whether real or illusory—were postulated as the root cause of 
Arigu's objective and verifiable miracles, I felt it did not conflict with 
the Christian ideal. In fact, it supported it. Arigo was not working 
against the Christian ethic.” 

Judge Immesi recalled watching Arigo perform an eye operation in 
which Ire extruded the eye visibly out of its socket with his kitchen 
knife leverage. Medically, this was impossible without pain. How 
could Arigo do this? He recalled another operation during which lie 
stood directly next to Hae pat lent. The incision started to bleed pro¬ 
fusely, Arigo put his finger directly on the wound and said; “Jesus 
does not want this to bleed.” The bleeding shipped, It was so un¬ 
believable that the judge and the district attorney had to confirm it 
witli each other. 
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Jmmesi searched the archives of Brazilian law on the subject of 
witchcraft, He turned to a favorite jurist < if his, a former judge nnrru-d 
Nelson Hungria, who ■was known as the “prince of penal jurists" in 
Brazil, It was llnngm. who, in a famous decision, had determined 
that to teach a finding of witchcraft, the defendant most he found 
guilty of not OTlly prescribing herbs and roots, hut of personally con¬ 
cocting and dispensing them to I be patient. 

Arign of course was not doing this, with his use of modern pharma¬ 
ceuticals. This might be malpractice, but it Certainly wasn't witch- 
craft. Because of this, Immcsi found tbnt hr; could, with full legal 
justification, shift the charge From a crime j gainst the public to a 
crime against the public administration, bearing a far lighter sen¬ 
tence. 

Further, the evidence showed dearly that Arigo had never harmed 
anyone, and the Bniriliirn Penal CihIc Stated that there CUurnit he ;i 
crime without harm, injury, or damage. The only putty, therefore, 
who could claim to be injured was again the public administration, 
specifically the office that grants hocuses to doctors for the practice 
of medicine. This tOO would shift the Case from a Crime against the 
public to a charge of contravention, with an appropriate reduction 
in the severity of the sentence. The main thrust of the judge's think¬ 
ing was that the only thing harmed was the medical profession, 

When fudge Irmm'si s.it down hi write his opinion, he ft;it deep 
sorrow that he would have to return Arigo to jail. ”1 have to admit," 
he said, ‘"that I felt just a little like a |udge who handled a case about 
two thousand years ago, and I didn't like Lt at all, I had spent hours, 
days, :mrl weeks trying to find a way I Could bee this enigmatic man, 
who should have been placed in a university for serious sirndv. I was 
doing the best I could for Arigo, I knew that. It was tragic to sep- 
urate him from Ms family again, to sec him go back in that jail." 

The only bright spot was tbnt Tmmesi was abb; to reduce the sen¬ 
tence to only two months more of incarcem tion, whereas Arigo 
would have been facing nine more months under the witchcraft 
charge. 

The judge signed Lite papers with Croat reluctance. On August 20, 
1965, Arigo drove himself to Lafaicte, entered his waiting cell, and 
began mom months of prison liFc, 

Meanwhile, the federal Supreme Court continued to review thu 
case, on Judge Immesi's urging. There had been many irregularities 


in the prosecution, runny oversights. In a strange about-face. Prose¬ 
cutor da Paula recommended that the sentence lie canceled. Thu 
court finally voted unanimously that the charges against Arigo 
should be dropped. Ik was freed from prison on November -8, 1965, 

The rejoicing was again overwhelming. I lie warden a nd the guards 
embraced him. Many of his fellow prisoners cried, Several thousand 
gathered outside his cell to greet him on his release. Arletc was wait¬ 
ing for him, with nil the boys. Arigo was crying openly. He waved 
to the caravan of cars that had come to greet him un the Rio-Beto 
Horizonte road. Newsmen's flashbulbs were popping like fireworks. 

He arrived home, went to the refrigerator, took out a piece of meat, 
ami called his dog Tostao over to his favorite chair. Me was home 
again* this time without the immediate threat of a new failing. 

Where the future would lead was uncertain, By tire nest morning, 
they were lining up outside the Spirit Center again, as if codling bad 
happened Over the past year. Rising early, Arigo went out the door, 
walked down the cobblestones in his muddy shoes, and into the 
clinic. He went into his smalt inner room for meditation, then came 
Out again, his deep eyes glazed and Iris voice thick with a German 
accent. 

Arigo was back, and tire hopes, of thousands of riek were rising. 
How long it would last was anybody's guess. 
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With Arigo released. Dr. Puharich and his group of American sc ten 
tists renewed their efforts for the research expedition to Brazil. They 
would still have to move cautiously to avoid drawing inordinate at¬ 
tention to Arigo s fresh start nt his practice. Seven 1 preliminary 
probes were made bv Puharich, including continual contact with 
man;. Brazilian physicians who were sympathetic to Arigo and wanted 
the extra support of North American research. 

On learning that former President fusedino Kubitschde was liviug 
in New York, mit of favor with Brazil's new regime of President 
Gastclo Branco, Dr. Puharich and Maria Treen, an interpreter, vis¬ 
ited him at his office on East ;=th Street, in Manhattan, They were 
interested in any authoritative information he could give them ECn- 
bitschek greeted them cordially, and confirmed his friendship and 
experiences with Arigo. He told them that he would never have par¬ 
doned Arigo if he had not had firsthand knowledge of his healing 
powers or if he had had any information that Arigo had ever harmed 
anyone. He felt that a full-scale medical research program on Arigo 
was not only desirable, but urgent. 

Encouraged by this verification from a Bra riba n who ims bi-th a 
doctor and a statesman, the Medical Commission on Arigo, as the 
group within Essentia Research Associates was named, contacted sev¬ 
eral Brazilian doctors as to the best method of approach and the 
timing of the expedition. The Brazil sail doctors suggested holding 
ofF until they had explored the conditions of Arigo's work, now that 
he lrad been fraud from his legal troubles. 

By Ink lLjfki, Some night month $ attur Arigo hail IjL’on released 
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from fail, the doctors in Brazil advised that Arigo was back at his 
usual routine and that he would do everything possible to cooperate 
with fhu AtnrTKyin researched, Arigo lrad snggestcd, however, that 
Puharich come alone for a preliminary survey, ns inconspicuously 
as possible, to avoid arousing the hostility of the medical society. 

Puharich arrived in Congonhas do Campo during the first week in 
August, 1966. W ith him was his research assistant, Solvtig Clack, a 
fair, tall, slender, and efficient American woman of Norwegian ex¬ 
traction. The immediate job at hand was to quietly explore just one 
factor of Arigo’s skill; his ability to diagnose disease, Tins study would 
attract the least attention on the part of the anti-Arigo faction of 
the medical society, and provide essential groundwork for the fully 
equipped scientific team that was to arrive later. 

It was the first visit to Brazil for Solvcig Claris and she was capti¬ 
vated hy the charm of CoDgonhas. She sat with Puharich in the small 
cate at lunchtime, waiting for Aiigo's inevitable appearance on the 
Rua M a redial Fiona no, on his wav to the clinic, 

“You can sit here/' Puharich told her, ,M and let the town come to 
youA 

But from heT view of the street outside Arigo’s clinic, it looked 
as if the world were coming fo Congonhas. Several chartered buses 
were parked down the street from the clinic; the people were waiting 
patiently on the sidewalk, ignoring the hot Sun, wearing a motley 
variety of clothes, from elegant to tattered, and at times looking 
anxiously around the corner for Arigo to appear. 

It wasn't long before a battered truck swung around the comer 
ami into the carport of the Hotel Freitas. It narrowly missed a post 
as it screeched to a halt. A powerful, thick-set figure jumped out, 
who Solvcig knew immediately was Arigo. Buoyantly, lie bounced 
across the street toward the cafe, He was wearing his usual sport 
shirt, collar open, and a dusty pair of slacks. He looked as if he were 
on the opposite end of the spectrum from a mystic,. Sohcig was most 
impressed with his eyes, however. They were warm and deep, and 
seemed to hai'e great command, 

Me shouted a loud hello to Puharich, then embraced him warmly. 
Together, Arigo and the two visilorx crossed the street and went into 
the clinic. Within moments, Arigo was at work. 

By the next morning, Soh cig and Puharich were ready to begin 
their study on Arijgo's method of diagnosis, I hey found a youm: 
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Peace Corps girl who was willing to interpret for them, although she 
later became so awed by watching Ango at wot Ik. that she would often 
forget to translate, 

Sol Veto's organizational atiildt % was legend, and si i u immediab lv 
put it to work. The plan that was worked Curt was sample, Arigo 
agreed to give an immediate verbal diagnosis for each patient, as he 
stepped up. He would ask no questions of the patient at all. Arigo's 
diagnosis would tie tape-recorded. Solveig would then interview the 
patient to find out it be had brought medical records from his own 
physician, This diagnosis would be matched against Arigo's, If there 
was a difference of opinion between the two, the diagnosis of the 
physician would be accepted over Arigo's, This admitted bias was 
used only because it was impossible to reexamine die patient. 

Pul midi and $olveig worked three full day's betide An go. They 
took the; first thousand patients as a sample base for the preliminary 
study, 

Tt was recognized that this would not be a definitive study, but 
the results would be invaluable in assessing the potential for success 
of the full research team. After the third da;., Puharich arid Solveig 
went over the records and summarized the results. They were im¬ 
pressive: 

Pr«fiira'iMry Study 
Diagnostic Capacity of J«f ArigO 
Conge mhos do GampO, Brazil 
August 2, y, 4,1966 


Cases diagnosed hr Arigo 

Cases rejected by Arigo: 
ordered back to own physician 

Final sample base, cases 

1,000 

jyj 

S&5 

Number of patients with medical 

records out of above 

54 5 

Cases rejected Jut to lack of 

medical records 

41a 

Sample total 

965 


r 30 


Correct match between Arigo's 
diagnosis and physician's 

Disagreement between Arigo’s 

518 

diagnosis mad physician's 

*7 

Valid sample 

545 

Percentage of diagnoses made by 


Arigo that matched diagnoses 
of physicians 

96% 


Beyond the diagnoses, the unorthodox pharmacology continued 
to defy rational analysis, yet a follow-up on several eases showed 
measurable success. One example was a forty ■two-year-old A min can 
woman, the wife of a successful lawyer, who had been plagued for 
most of her life with various allergies that were believed to trigger 
severe migraine-like headaches. After consulting specialists in birth 
the United States and Europe, the couple flew to Brazil in despera¬ 
tion to see Ango. The course of drugs prescribed was, as usual, medi¬ 
cally irrational. It included an obsolete form of streptomycin known 
as GarOmicina; tlie rarely used German drug OEobintinc, supposed 
to increase biological defense mechanisms; a Brazilian anti-allergy 
drug known as Pho-tac; an enzyme preparation called Pankroon; an 
antacid, Alcalitmt; and massive doses of vitamin B, s . 

Puha rich was later able to follow upon the ease back in the United 
States. There were no adverse reactions from the drugs, although 
this would seem highly likely in the quantities prescribed, which were 
large. The course was continued for over two months, during which 
time the migraine headaches subsided for the first time in over 
twenty yean, Mild attacks would occur at rare instances after that, 
but were insignificant compared to tlie former intensity of the at¬ 
tacks. Within six months, the attacks had completely disappeared. 

Puha rich summarized in his report: “It is reasonable to conclude 
that Arigo has paranormal medical diagnostic talent.” Admittedly, 
over 95 percent was an outstanding accomplishment, but it still failed 
to explain how or why Arigo was able to do all this, Further, it was 
obvious that when the American team arrived, they would want to 
add their own diagnoses to this record where possible, in order to 
establish further verification. 

fn the course of his routine, Arigo treated several ophthalmic cases, 
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Puharich, along with everyone who saw it, could never get used to 
this part of , Brito’s technique. Regardless of how many times he 
watched Arigo plunge the knife up into the sinus cavity or behind 
the eyeball, he could not conserve how a conscious portent could 
stand the pnin or overcame the fear. The cases where Arigo would 
leave the knife sticking out of the eve while he turned to pick up some 
cotton oi another instrument were particularly graphic. The patient 
Fuhnrich had seen on his previous trip, who had brushed away a 
hy from his cheek w hile his eye was extruded from the socket, lud 
remained in his mind ail dm mg Lite time he was back in the States. 

When PuharLch was least expecting it, Arigo turned to him whi’c 
he was stirring a knife blade in a patient's eye and said; "Every good 
American dmti r should he able to da the Same thing." He was con¬ 
tinuing to manipulate the blade mercilessly, '‘'Here,' 1 he said to 
Pnharich, “take hold of the knife yourself." 

Before Puhanch was hardly aware of it, Arigo had grabbed his hand 
roughly and squeezed it around the knife handle, Pu ha rich felt weak 
and faint, Hu trsuk his hand away. Arigo pressed it tsack nu the krrife 
handle again, this time forcing Puhanch to shove the knife in to the 
limit. Puhaiich was horrified. But ho noticed one thing: there seemed 
to be some kind of repellent force that inexplicably worked for Ariso 
but for no one else when it Came to this maneuver—except when 
Arigo guided his hand. 

At dinner at Arigo's house, they found him relaxed and voluble. 
The change from the stem and brusque manner at the clinic was 
marked, Arigo joked with Arlctc, played with his cats, rough-housed 
with his sons. It was bard to believe he was the same person they 
had been studying clinically @1] d?v, 

Puharich was determined to find out how Arigo was able to give 
his diagnoses in modern medical terminology. Even though Arigo had 
s Luted the condition of the patients in Portuguese, the tapes wctc 
easily translatable into irticnlitc medical terms. Dr. MaUTO Godoy 
had been on hand to help in this regard, and continued to help at 
dinner. 

“H<nv are you able to know modem medical terminology tn such 
detail if you haven't studied it?" Puli a rich asked. 

Through Dr, Godoy as interpreter, Arigo laughed and replied: 
“That's the easiest thing to do. I just listen to what the voice tolls 
me, and I repeat it. w 


“AMnat voice are you talking about?" Puharich assumed that the 
answer would be the alleged Dr, Fritz, But he wanted to hear Arigo 's 
own response. 

"It s the voice of Dr. Fritz,” Arigo confirmed. “I always hear it in 
my 3 eFt ear. If the people in the room arc making too much noise, I 
can't hear the voice, So 1 shut them up,” 

"Docs- the voice speak to you in German or Portuguese?” Puharich 
asked, 

“I always hear it as Portuguese," Arigo said. 'T don’t know German. 
If someone who is curious wants to talk In German to Dr, Fritz, I 
simply mimic what Dr. Fritz is saying to me. But I don't understand 
what 1 am saying” 

“Do you understand the mcdicat words? 1 ' Puharich asked. 

“No," Arigo said. “I just repeat what I hear," 

At the end of the conversation, an easily grasped explanation was 
as far a way as ever. There was only one pTagmatic thing to go on. 
That was to analyze the massive statistical evidence of accurate medi¬ 
cal diagnoses. This much could be checked, although it still left many 
1 antalizing questions. 

On the long, eleven-hour flight back to New York from Rio— one 
of Pan Ain's longest legs —Puharich had plenty of time to mull over 
the visit, lie had studied German for six years in high school and at 
Northwestern, and although he was extremely rusty in the language, 
he was not too impressed with the few phrases that Arigo threw out 
from time to time during his work, Others, however, who trad made 
ft a point to check Arigo's capacity in the language, found that his 
use of it was more than acceptable, 

Arigo had seemed bored when Puharich pressed him about the 
language SyndiOmt, Puharich didn’t follow up at the time, because 
the main bask questions were: Could Arigo diagnose accurately 
without even examining the patient? Could he actually heal? Every¬ 
thing else was peripheral. 

'lire whole question of the possibility of a deceased personality 
possessing the motor-sensory equipment of a living being was almost 
totally unexplored in modern psychology'. Parapsychologists had done 
intensive study On mediums, with some evidence—bill not proof— 
that pointed to the legitimacy of certain mediums as channels for 
communication with discarnute personalities. But the research was 







spotty nod difficult to Cslriy out in ilui luborathrv. It Could not, how¬ 
ever* be totally ignored, especially in a ease such as Arigo'% which 
defied any conventional explanation. 

Whether new explorations into tlie aica, attempting to foTge some 
of the instinctual prowess of primitive medicine men with the disci¬ 
pline of modern science, would shed more light on the matter was 
unpredictable. On the other band, before Freud there had been no 
si.ieli concepts as the id and superego — except in ancient mythology, 
W.ns Align a kvuiIxiIu: expression of bypassed ancient lore? 

In Brazil, the possibility of possession—foi better or for worse— is 
taken almost as a matter of course in all levels of society. The Bra 
saltans have a tendency to accept such a potential phenomenon as 
part of the Culture, and therefore it becomes in their eyes either a 
literal Or metaphoric truth. 

Puluiich reasoned that the human mind is built like a filter. It Is 
constantly focusing on certain subjects, constantly filtering out 
others. It has to do this or, like a computer, It would be overcome 
with random information bits of no cohftivt value, In Brazil, where 
in,Hiv mind'; permit the Concept of possession to filter through, it is 
therefore culturally acceptable at least to oorasaiifcT such a phenom¬ 
enon as a viable postulate. 

A reflection of the easy acceptance of this idea Is shown In a ron 
tine Brazilian school English examination labeled “Proficiency One 
Comprehension find Composition, 17 which reprints an article by John 
FA md>-Phipps tli-it appeared in the British publication The \eH- 
Stdiestnart. The article concerns a healer in Brazil and a festival in 
his honor, it begins: “Sometimes bizarre things happen to be true* 
and are Llieiefoie worth investigating . . .” 

The questions at the end of the examination reflect the atmos¬ 
phere in which the student is brought up. They Include: 

"Do you believe these Cures took pluee?” 

“What is your explanation for them?" 

“Are modern medicine and this kind of healing necessarily in 
conflict?'' 

“'What is this 'metaphysical cocktail’ the writer mentions?" 

“Describe experiences you know' about Uni bands." 

"The writer mentions: that socially and racially, the human friend¬ 
liness and equality were taken for granted. Is this typidl of Brazil?' 7 

Young Brazilian minds, like those of their elders, are more con¬ 


ditioned to accept this sort of possibility than an .American or a Euro¬ 
pean would. But in Arigo's case, this cultural difference mattered 
little. His material accomplishments were fully obvious and observa¬ 
ble to either foreign or domestic minds. 

Anyone studying him could only go so far In rational judgment. 
When the full medical expedition came dow n to Brazil, it would be 
important to focus only on those verifiable facets »f Arigo.: the diag¬ 
nostic ability; the successful treatment of incurable diseases by un¬ 
conventional pharmacology; the ability to perform surgery without 
anesthesia, ant [sepsis, or hemostasis— the tying off of bleed, vessels. 
These objectives alone created a formidable challenge. 

Back In New Yoik, the elaborate plans for the expedition finally 
lxi'gan to [ell. 'Iliere would be six medical members of the commis¬ 
sion headin;; up the research. Ihet would include U il li ain firewater* 
M.D., senior research scientist at the New York University School 
of Medicine; Luis Cortes, assistant research scientist at the same 
School; M ailer Pftlinke, M.D., thief research psychiatrist at the Mary¬ 
land Psychiatric Research Center; Robert $, Shaw* M.D., associate 
visiting surgeon, Massachusetts General Hospital; and Henry Pu- 
harich, M.D., who currently was heading up medical research for 
the IotdcctrOu Corporation of New York City, the medical- 
instrument developer and manufacturer. None of the commission 
members would be making the journey in an official capacity for the 
organization he worked with. 

The immediate goal would be the scientific rationalization of the 
phenomena of Arigo as they were directly observed by the group. 
Since tire preliminary investigations had finnly indicated th.it there 
was validity to the claims made for Arigo's work, it would be up to 
the team to try to confirm this objectively by instrument and exam¬ 
ination. 

If the bioplusiKi] investigation accomplished this, an Important 
vacuum in modem medical knowledge could be filled. Paramount 
In the plans was the study of those aspects of Arigo's work which 
could lie explained and related to accepted modern medical theory 
and practice. These aspects would be clearly separated from those of 
Arigo's work which could not be explained by any known theory or 
practice in modern medicine. 

The obscure and more occult phase would have to have special 
attention, hut since it was m unknown waters, it would not have 
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priority, 'lire w vOice ,f that told Arigo hi$ amaziu^f Correct diagltOKff 
would be considered, but the statistics on tlie actual diagnoses and 
treatment would come (list. 

I he research problem to be considered eventually "would be trying 
to identify the nature of the "Dr, Fritz" intelligence, Was it a Cre¬ 
ative pmctzvv, similar to a Composer 1 1 ljhi ii11’ Mil music lit; is about td 
create and score? Was it simply a form of articulating Align 3 s un¬ 
conscious thoughts? Or was tt a paranormal manifestation of a source 
of intelligence outside Arigo’s personal memory and experience, 
which he Called IJr, Fritz? 

Arigohj Itnrjwledrieahle utilization of a broad spectrum of pharma¬ 
ceutical drugs was another tough nut to crack. How was he able to 
achieve successes with irrational combinations of drugs for diseases 
that were not clinically responsive to there drugs? \rigo h id, for in¬ 
stance, brought about medically confirmed, five-year ernes of leu¬ 
kemia with readily at affable commercial drugs. Why couldn't other 
doctors do the fame thing? Even when they duplicated Arlgo's pre¬ 
scriptions, the drugs failed to work. What was the boundary liar: be¬ 
tween the known and the: unknown dements of Anger's practice? 
Was the prescription itself only part of the picture, with Arigt/:-; own 
proclivities a vitally necessary adjunct to the total effect? 

Even though An go's surgery could be easily studied and photo¬ 
graphed at dose quartets, and the patients objectively examined and 
tested before and afterward* how could these unusual procedures 
and end results be accounted for? 

Further, how could Atigo locate unseen, deep-seated lesions with¬ 
out diagnosis, X rays, or examination beforehand? Even though his 
surgical procedure was readily observable, and pathological tests could 
Confirm the condition, how could he get away with neglecting to tic 
off bitted vessels: fir me sutures? Why wasn’t there postoperative 
bleeding? Why was there no apparent surgi i! shock? How could :i 
patient walk out of a room, itnalisted, immediately after major 
surgery? 

And how could Align himself physically withstand the ardors of 
treating some j,5oo patients a week, without full assistance and with¬ 
out periodic rcst periods-? 

1 he American doctors would have their hands full even attempting 
to answer these and other questions. To back up the staff, other spe¬ 
cialists joined the team. They included Cesar Yazigi, a professor of 
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Portuguese on the staff at NYU, and bis wife; Edward Hall, of New 
York, an experienced film-maker; and Paul Jones, a stilt-camera Spe¬ 
cialist. Medial records would be handled by Mrs. Edward Hall, and 
audio recording by John Laura nee, who would combine his advanced 
engineering and scientific background in the NASA space program 
with his wide studies of parapsychology throughout all of Brazil, 

lire equipment to be brought to Brazil was complex and exten¬ 
sive. It would include a Nagra tape recorder, with a recharger and 
make, along with five Noreko cassette recorders. Other audio-visual 
equipment included a black-and-white film processing kit; two Sun- 
guns for battery-operated camera lighting; a 16mm Eclair camera 
with three 400-foot magazines; five Instamatics; a Spectra exposure 
meter; an Auto Miero-Nikkor 55mm f 3.5 close-up lens; a zOOsmn f 5.6 
medical Auto-S i kkor lens; and X-ray copy attachments. 

Other cameras Included a Nikon F, 55mm f 1.2 photomEc; a Hon¬ 
eywell Super-# movie camera; a 35mm Pen tax; a 35mm Canon; a 
Hassdhlod 500; a Polaroid; a 16mm Doles; a Niro Super-8; and a 
Fairchild cinephonic 8- 

The: medical equipment of course was far from slighted. 'Flic team 
would be bringing a portable X-ray machine, a portable EKG h a port¬ 
able EEG, bacteriological slides, stains, and cultures, an X-ray view¬ 
ing bo*, blood-typing equipment, Formalin jars for specimens* 
blood-staining and white-eell-omint equipment, and a microscope, 
Added to this were five thousand printed medical-history and exam¬ 
ination forms for the patients, and an equal number of forms for 
Arigo, A special Minox microfilm camera and accessories were added 
to photograph the medical records. Everything was included to make 
the survey as comprehensive as possible. 

Most of the coordination for the expedition fell on Solveig Clark's 
shoulders. Nearly all the members of the group took night courses 
in Portuguese at New York University, cramming in as much infor¬ 
mation on and practice in the language a$ they could in a limited 
time. Much attention was given to contingencies and exacting 
minutiae. One concern was what the reaction of the Brazilian legal 
and law-enforcement agencies would be. 

Confirmation 3 i.nl already been obtained that Arigo would fully 
cooperate with the scientific investigation, He had airain assured the 
group that he would demonstrate his surgical technique in selected 
cases in Ins own clinic, and that he would guide the scientific team 
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fri farmer patients and doctors who had wwked with him. He would 
also giant interviews alxmt his ideas and the modus opermidi of his 
healing art. In addition he would assist in the inquiry as to the 
si'urecs of his information. Further, he would reluctantly consider 
t"hc idea of criming tO the United States for a full investigation of 
his healing practice there, AJi the practical arrangements had been 
made. 

There were of course imponderables- r lhe chief threat was Hue re¬ 
sentment rtf the official Brazilian Medical Society, still stung and 
sullen about what it felt was the laxity of the courts. Tins problem 
would somehow have to be met and solved as best as possible. There 
was an :rn pi i : : r jli.ir in the wr fu t that fop.fen dock us were t ikin:; 
over a fob that many felt the society itself should be doing. Some 
of its most prominent members felt that way. 

The most important factor was obvious: the United States team 
should try to mate itself inconspicuous, "(lie mere mechanics ami 
logistics of the research made it imperative that conditions in the 
clinic remain is normal as possible, This was going to be a difficult 
iob with over a dozen North Americans descending on the small 
town of Conaonhas do Campo. The presence of so many researchers 
and their equipment in the crowded clinic would be bound to pre¬ 
sent problems. 

One difficulty with ar.v research mirk is that oft Lit the observer and 
his instruments disturb the observed, whether the subject is electrons 
or people This would have to to circumvented. Another difficult con¬ 
dition arose from the fact that Arigo was enjoined from doing major 
surgery as a condition of his release frrsm jail. 

There was also the cultural shock fur those of the researchers who 
had never been to Brazil before, who had not been exposed to the 
Karrieebt philosophy or the widespread belief in spiritism throughout 
the country. Except for Fuharich and John Laumnce. who had stud¬ 
ied the subject, only a few of the group knew ans details about psy¬ 
chic healing. 

Two reputable psychic healers, Dr. and Mrs Ambrose Wonail, 
tame up ±r«:nn Baltimore tr> address tire researchers several rimes on 
their well-documented., eauriuuslv practiced haling work that had 
accomplished much in the field. Womll, a highly successful engineer 
in industry, devoted all his spare time to the art of healing, cither 
by absent heating or touch, but not with surgery. Both he and his 


wife were a far cry from the spook.md-kook department that throws 
up so much static in this field that rational minds hesitate to explore 
it, 

fly May ip&S, the expedition was ready. A strategic decision was 
made to split the team up, to stagger both the dates and places oF 
arrival so that the ubiquitous Brazilian press could he awmtcd. this 
strategy was of the utmost importance. Brazilian journalists can be 
so over-ebullient that their enthusiasm wipes out reason. Blazing 
headlines were the last thing the American group wanted. Nor did 
Arigo. His interest was in scientifically redeeming himself after the 
brutal punish merit he had been through at the hands of the prose¬ 
cutor and the state medical society, A sound and solid research pro- 
graui would Kelp wipe away the stigma that had been fenced on him. 
In spite of his lack of format schooling, Arigo was an Intelligent and 
rational man, lie was also a good politician, 

Some of the research group booked flights to Rio Otl Pan Am. 
Others came in on Vatig Airlines to S 3 .o Paulo. Still others came 
<hwn on the flight to Brasilia, and changed airlines. Up to this point, 
the strategy worked well. No press was on hand, and the gToup 
quietly reassembled at Congonhas do Campo in the middle of May, 
To further avoid drawing attention, they rented a ranch outside 
Congonhas in an attempt to reduce the inevitable gossip in the town, 
which would attract journalists like the vultures in the river. 

In Spilt: of Attempts to keep things Simple, the arrangements 
turned! out to Ire elaborate. It was necessary to lap the oulside poles 
for power, both for the X-ray machine and the floodlights that were 
needed for filming. There was no good vantage- point for the camera 
to photograph Arigo at weirk, and it was necessary to break through 
a hole in the wall that divided Arigo’s work room from another small, 
unused one. It took two full days to prepare anil test the equipment, 
but it was a necessary step. 

The appearance of so many strangers in town—those who were 
not patients of ArigO— drew a great deal of attention, Crowds gath¬ 
ered simply to watch the process of tapping info the power lints, It 
was not a good omen. Sooner or later the press would lx- Turn ml to 
be attracted, and the glare of publicity would measurably reduce the 
effectiveness of the Survey. 

Solvere Chirk, as the coordinator of the pmiect, remained cool and 
u in u I lied.. She arranged the medical-report hums, set up the routine 
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of the process that mm Irf be followed,, planned the flow of patients, 
and suv that each participant was supplied with exactly what he 
needed to do his job. 

Patients were to be divided into three groups, For the first group, 
they would screen out a small number of patients who had classical 
and dearly identifiable symptoms, llrese would l>e determined by ;i 
thorough examination of Arigr/s diagnosis and therapy. 

r lTic second group would consist of those who had seen Arigo prior 
to the arrival of the scientists, The effectiveness of Arign’s treatment 
of them would be measured in line with the diagnoses provided by 
the registered physicians who had referred these cases lo Arigo. 

The remaining patients would be to Iren from the other groups, 
where cooperation could be obtained from the referring physician 
ft it .1 1 On l'- term follow-up of Aiigr/ 1 -. Siicces? Or failure. In this Way, 
it v, a s hoped to determine whether Arigo's treatments were transient, 
palliative., or permanent, 

The suTgioal studies would be most intense, to determine the re¬ 
sponse of patients in the total absence of anesthesia. Patients would 
be examined before, during, and after snreun. they would be 
checked by electnictjcephiddigraph, etectiotUTdiogriph, and an instill¬ 
ment known as a finger plethysmograph, which measures changes in 
the volume of blood flowing through a single finger. Blood pressure 
and respiration rate would be charted. In this way* the presence oi 
alienee of the appropriate autonomic nervous system response to 
the Surgery could lie determined. 

Other tests would be applied to the surgicil patients simultane¬ 
ously. Their psychomotor performance and capability would be con¬ 
tinuously analyzed during the operation with specific tests, such as 
recent and long-term memory tests, audiovisual response, and deep 
afld Superficial reStnt change--. Immediateh' after an operation, the 
patient would be observed for possible amnesia. This observation 
could check whether ot not some type of hypnosis had been un¬ 
knowingly utilized by Arigo, Films would be made of the surgery 
procedure, with oscillograph monitoring in real time during the op¬ 
eration. 

Then; were many other considerations. Every- specimen of tissue 
removed from a patient would be subjected to gross and microscopic 
pathology studies. Arigo's unstcrilc instruments would be cultured 
biff ore use to determine the h.nturij Counts on tire surfaces before 


Ire used them. The surface area of the patient's body where the op¬ 
eration would lie made would also lie cultured, since Arigo never 
used any preoperative precautions to sterilize. Careful study would 
be made of incisions, and how they were able to remain closed with¬ 
out sutures. Follow-up plans ot tire surgical patients were included. 

As the research procedure began, attention was first turned to the 
study of Arigo himself, Was there anything about his physiological 
makeup that enabled him to accomplish what he did? Arigo, with the 
body of a sumo wrestler, was an active man whose brute strength 
and earth mess belied his inner sensitivity. He was as puzzled about 
bis powers as the doctors who examined him. There was little esa- 
dcnce of his spiritual and lofty- qualities must of the time. 

He cooperated completely 1 as the American medical stall wired 
him w ith the awkward and intricate EEC electrodes. He seemed 
eager for any practical tost of bis ability-. After a complete physical, 
the doctors could find no unusual penvers or anomalies. He could 
not control his brain waves, his blood pressure, or his body- tempera¬ 
ture—<re any other physiological variables that have been described 
in some autogenic processes, including; the practice of Yoga. The 
only thing discovered was that lie had a slight head condition that 
did not seem serious or threatening. Aside from that, he was normal 
and healthy. 

One interesting aspect Dmc out of tire questioning during Arigo's 
examination. lie revealed that lie was never able to treat successfully 
any organic illness of his relatives. Nor could he treat himself. 

For the beginning of the broad-scale research, a routine was set 
up where Dt. Puhnrieh sat by ArigO, no interpreter beside him. All 
the key staff had walkie-talkies for quick communication within the 
center itself. Solveig Clark sat with Altimiro, along with photogra¬ 
pher Paul Jones, who made a microfilm record of both written and 
typed prescriptions. Later, package inserts of the pharmaceuticals 
would bg gathered and fillired. 

Cameraman Ed Hall was posted in the newly made wall opening, 
opposite Arigo's table in his little room. Anno Hall would write up 
a rncdiraMlistOry card tor each patient. "Hie other doctors were as¬ 
signed to pre-treatment examination, post-treatment examination, 
and analysis of the medical records that many patients brought with 
them from their own doctors, John Laurence handled the tape re¬ 
cording, stationed dose to Arigo, where Ire Could try to analyze just 






w-liat nude Arigo tick as far as the mysterious Dr, Frit? was con¬ 
cerned. Latliancris extensive studies in par;ipsychology L-Xvited ill 
him an interest in how this particular "voice' 1 worked to mothatc 
Aiij-o. I lie others were concentrating on the observable, objective 
surgery didgnos is, a nd tra tment. 

Although LamanCC was a hard, tough, material scientist and re¬ 
searcher in his work with RCA, NASA, and the aimed forces, he was 
oiil: of tlie few scientists who felt that material science was approach¬ 
ing a closed frontier, md tluit sooner or Later it would have to cross 
over the threshold erf metaphysics. In his successful career of many 
years, lie had dealt with some of the leading scientists of the world. 

Much ol hLS work with the space end military programs had in¬ 
volved advanced development of electronic sensors and photoelectric 
cells. Elis accomplishments in tills held were many, varied, and widely 
recognized. John Laura nee had given Arigo a great deal of thought, 
putting over the possible met ha nits that might he involved m Jiis 
healing Pieces*. Laura nee had been experimenting with the use of 
photoelectric cells to measure ho man auras beyond that of infrared, 
a held that the Russians were quite advanced in. 

Laura nee felt that to understand Arigo, it would be - necessary to 
join in the phenomenon »$ much as possible, ju-t as some psychia¬ 
trists were doing with their sdausQphicmC patients, hv jju rtiriputiilg 
in the fantasies amt delusions of their patients, these psychiatrists 
had brought about marked improvement in some eases. 

Lnurance also felt that, with the human mind generally operating 
at U-si than 10 percent of its capacity, it was possible foT anyone to 
extend liis sensory perception beyond the normal limits, to a greater 
Or lessur degree. His Conviction was that it «;i< pixssihk* hi work in 
the noiunatcrial field in the same way as In the material field. 

As he observed Arigo at work from bis close vantage point, he tried 
as much ns possible to become part of the experiment. He studied 
Arigo as lie would jo instrument that Had a broad spectrum nf sen¬ 
sors. Arigo s sensors were obviously hooked In deeper than normal to 
an unknown reservoir. When Arigo found something wrong with a. 
patient, he sometimes Seemed to absorb the ill radiations from him. 
This was evidenced* and had been seem in the past, by several cases 
when Arigo appeared about to vomit, or actually did so. 

One man of about forty-five approached Arigo in his turn in line. 
Arigo started to speak to him, then suddenly turned to his left and 
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began to vomit. An enormous amount of bile gushed to the floor. 
An assistant came quietly over to clean it up, 

Arigo immediately explained to the interpreter t 3 i.il this patient 
was not physically sick at all, but was possessed by evil spirits. Arigo 
insisted that he had taken over the spirits, and in doing so, relieved 
them from the patient. Whatever the story was, the patient perked 
up immediately, thanked Arigo fervently, and left the clinic. It was a 
Startling, dramatic scene—but one that could not be analyzed in any 
rational way. 

But perhaps this wa? part of the picture, whether the ease was 
physical or psychosomatic-. Could Arigo absorb the pathological radi¬ 
ations of a patient, and then create an input of additional energy 
that the patient was lacking? ’tt'hen the problem was beyond Arigo s 
Own energy field, was he able to tap n computer-like energy field be¬ 
yond himself, and impute it to the patient? Since all people arc anal¬ 
ogous to a complex series of sensors, the problem was to get them 
to function properly, Whether Hr. Fritz waS a myth or a paranormal 
phenomenon, did he act as a computer feedback to make Arigo's 
w-ork effective? With a problem as wildly speculative as Arigo, the 
questions posed would have to be speculative, too, 

Arigo seemed to transcend the normal, but LauranceA analysis 
waS tlint he was merely an extension of normalcy. Arigo's work was, 
in effect, analogous to acupuncture, in that it worked in mysterious, 
uncharted ways. But it went far beyond acupuncture. Because his 
surveys in parapsychology convinced him of the legitimacy of repu- 
tahle mediums, Laurance was willing to accept Arigo as an extraor¬ 
dinary medium who acted as a middleman to fortes beyond himself. 
Since “spirit guides" were a common factor among all mediums, 
where the medium became a vessel for a personality of unknown 
dimensions, could An go's Dr. Fritz fit into this pattern? 

The medical team was of course concentrating on tlic technical, 
material side of the picture. Arigo's capacity for making accurate 
diagnoses without previous knowledge of the patient's illness and 
without a physical examination was confirmed again as case after 
case was recorded and examined by tire American doctors, before 
nnd after treatment by Arigo. A paraplegic arrived In a wheelchair. 
Arigo stated that at the age of fifteen, he had fractured his conical 
spine, the result of a diving injury, 'Ibis was confirmed in full detail, 
A woman stepped up to Arigo. After a -quick glance at her, Arigo 
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told the Americans that they would Hod her blood pressure to Ik: 
aye systolic and 140 diastolic. The cuff and Tyoos instrument read¬ 
ings showed exactly thml. 

,\ mnn was nest in line,. He showed Symptoms ol congestive heart 
failure with dyspnea* and a distended external jugular vein, Arigo 
immediately said to the research enjr "This man his renal hyperten¬ 
sion with 1 systolic pressure of 2.8 C\" The post-ArigO esumination by 
1 J 1 l American doctors and the history supplied by the man's own 
physician confirmed that reading and condition, 

The next man spilled nut his story to Arigo. He Said he hid 
Chaga's disease, 1 common parasitic disease in Brazil. Arigo glared 
at him, then turned to the Americans. “NoT he said. “TTiEs man has 
a four-plus Wassixman* and the diagnosis is syphilis, not Chaga's 
disease.” This was confirmed both by the patient's medical records 
and a latex Wasscmian test. It seemed difficult to mislead Align. 

What was noteworthy was the exactitude of Arigo's diagnoses. A 
patient would step up to the table where Ari sji 1 -.il. I n the American 
clcic tors, and even to the lay man, it. might be oljvicms tliat there was 
something wrong with the patient's eyes. But Arigo would not merely 
say that the patient had eye trouble. He would say that the patient 
hnd rt-Kncihlastoma, OT retinitis pigmentosa* or use other modem 
medical terminology , I Ee would invariably be proved correct h\ the 
technical follow-up by the American doctors. 

Use checking of Aiigo's diagnostic ability continued. The statistics 
matched Dr. foil 1 aric li s prdiniitwry survey, and continued to hold 
up as the aywmbly line pumped by A rice at the rate of tme patient 
a minute. Paul Jones, the still photographer, came over to the table 
to ask Dr. Puharich a question. Aiigo stopped him by the atm and 
said ; ‘'You arc taking entirely too much medicine I” Ik Americans 
laughed, because they knew- Junes earned an overabundance of medi¬ 
cine with Lj i lij. 

Lite nearly everyone who saw Arigo, Dr, Pali take, the psychiatrist 
from Maryland, was interested in the threshold of pain when Arigo 
performed his seemingly brutal eye examinations. Hardly anyone 
Seemed to lie bothered by them, no One reported any pain. Out of 
dozens of these Lnife-in-the-eye examiaatloiu, two of tine patients 
did show some sign of fear. It was on a day that Arieo himself 
seemed out of sorts. He had scolded the crowd waiting for him when 
lie entered, saying flint he would not tolerate anyone in the center 
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who made noise or disturbed his work. He said lie wanted to help 
all those who needed it, but that those who came merely to watch 
were not welcome. He said he know that some of the people there 
had been drinking, and tliat they ought to return to their bars. He 
added; 4 7 am not a saint. 1 am unclean and uneducated. I never 
called anybody here, and I won't put up with this drinking. Anybody 
who has been doing this, get nut!" 

Then he told the people to get in line and Dr. Fritz would take 
care of them. As they filed by, he often cupped his ear with his hand, 
explaining that he was I lasing trouble bearing wh.it Dr, Fritz had to 
say that day. Several times, he was heard to mutter: *T am very nerv¬ 
ous today, Very nervous, And So is heaven " 

In spite of An go’s occasional mercurial moods, the filming went 
well. Making sure there were no reporters or police around* Arigo 
performed several operations for the motion picture camera, One 
difficulty was that the lights bothered the patients, ami had to be 
reduced in mder to make them fed more comfortable. Tins brought 
a corresponding reduction in the quality of the film. He did not per¬ 
form any major Operations for the camera, bill did operate on a full 
spectrum of cataracts, lipomas, sebaceous cysts, a gigantic hydrocele* 
eye probes, and others. The legal situation was still hanging fire, and 
Arigo was obviously worried about it. Fortunately, up to this point* 
the press was not in the picture., 

When the press did arrive* it Hit like a tidal wave. It bad been im¬ 
possible to keep the survey confidential* of course, but none of tire 
American team quite expected what was to happen when the flood 
of reporters stormed into the town, including radio, television, and 
print media. 

AH the meticulous, expensive planning of the research group was 
threatened disastmuriy. It there was Cure thing the American doctors 
didn't want* it was publicity, Mor did Arigo; nor did the patients. As 
the reporters and TV crews grew to over forty, the entire research 
project began sliding precariously to a halt. 
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l lie moment the press arrived, conditions for a scientific studv be¬ 
came almost untenable. Everywhere anyone turned., a reporter or 
cameraman was on hand to squeeze out information on this first 
major medical study (if Arigo. Headlines about Arigt'i and the North 
Americans blazed at! over Brazil. Hie American doctors, interested 
only in serious medical rcscatcli, simply could not and would not 
continue the project under such carnival conditions. Arigo pleaded 
with the journalists to refrain tram the coverage, hut to no avail. 

Puharidh >;ailed .1 hurried press conference with flic reporters. He 
explained how publicity at this point would! be ruinous not only to 
the expedition, but to Arigo. Many patients wanted to remain anon- 
yrnrius, but their pictures were being plastered on front pages across 
the country- Because none of the American doctors wanted any¬ 
thing but medical-ioimtal exposure later, Buhaiidi would not Supply 
the press with any information on the identity of the group or on 
the methods employed, 

All the conference resulted in was the resentment of the reporters, 
whu labeled the expedition “the nr sterious North Americans," and 
continued to badger tire paLients (or am- information they could get 
iiotn them. 

.Arigo refused, of course, to do any further operations with the 
media men AiOUmd.. I iiu patients, not knowing whether an inter¬ 
viewer was a reporter or a doctor, balked at talking to either. In a 
strange turnabout, the medical society of Minas Gerais issued a state- 
mcnr that the North Amni:,in doctor- were engaging in a purely 
para psychological investigation; that this was praiseworthy; and that 
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its own doctors should continue the wode after the Americans had 
left, This radical change in the outlook of the orga miration brought 
protests from some of Lts members, but it seemed as if the tide had 
at first changed, Two Brazilian members of the society, in fact, ar¬ 
rived to observe the American researehcfs, along w ith 11 . V. Walter* 
the British consul, whose interest m gaining a rational explanation 
of A ri grt never fl ;l:j ged ■ 

The newspaper story that brought events to a crisis was one ap¬ 
pearing on May 17, 196s, in O Did, a widely circulated paper in Bra¬ 
zil. The headline to tire story was: axiuuons pi.ANNt.vr to take the 

MEDIUM TO UNITED STATES, FUILIC UPROAR AGAINST IT. The Story Went 
on to say that the town of Congemhas do Campo was in an uproar 
with the news that Arigo might accept the invitation of the North 
Americans to go to the States for specialized research. 

A Large crowd gathered at the Spirit Center, and Arigo was forced 
to come out and address them. He assured the gathering that he had 
no intention of leaving Congonhas, that he would stav with his peo¬ 
ple and continue his work. 

11 ]is seemed to relieve the pressure on Arigo, hut a petition was 
actually introduced in the State Assembly that would set up a special 
commission to “defend Arigo from the foreigners" and prevent him 
from leaving the country. 

There was no let-up from the pressure of the media group. Al¬ 
though considerable data had already been gathered, it was still in¬ 
adequate for a complete study. Yet it was impossible to continue. 
At 3 meeting to deal with the problem, the consensus was that the 
only practical thing to do was to make a thorough analysis of the 
material already in hand, and to help a team of Brazilian doctors set 
up a similar study that could be done quietly, out of the glaring flood¬ 
lights of publicity. Now that the Minas Gerais Medical Society 
seemed to be shifting its position, this plan might turn out to be a 
viable alternative. With doctors in residence in Brazil,, the privacy 
of the resea tch would be more likely. 

Further, plans were already taking shape under the aegis of sev¬ 
eral Brazilian doctors to build a hospital in Ciingunha-, where per¬ 
mission would be obtained to have Arigo continue lus work under 
the direct supervision of the Brazilian medical men. If there had been 
some way to foster this type of project at the time of the first court 









process, perhaps some rail due to Anna's rare effectiveness would 
have already been available. 

It was with a great deal of frustration .liilE regret tlmt Liu: North 
.American research gioup dosed down their proicct at Congonhas. 
But there seemed to be no other answer. The reporters had even 
tried to sfruni AHijo'h house. 1 be WOrk Could have perhaps COntmufid 
if the situation had not affected Arigo himself so acutely. He found 
it almost impossible to concentrate under the conditions, and be¬ 
came seriously concerned for the welfare of his patients, 

Evtn with incomplete data, however, considerable information 
could emerge from the analysts of Lhe material. There was, for in¬ 
stance, the case of a siv year-old girl, Maria Cristina Faleiro, of Rua 
Januaria 304 A, 13, in Sno Ratilo. Her medical history showed that a 
diagnosis of leukemia was first Eiirulc In her physician in Son Ikiuln 
in March 196B. At this time, her white cell count had snared to 
77,oco, about ter] times the count considered as normal. The prog 
liosis given by her physician was grave. 

The girl had been brought by 1 1 lit parents to Align on May 20, 
igififi. She h id been riven a prescription by him at that time, and 
began taking It on May 22. 

She v.ns riddled with the fatal disease, with the leukocytes—the 
white iilaod cells-running out of control, and the lymphoid tissue 
of the glands and bone mi row enlarged and proliferated, Returning 
to Mao Paulo from Cougriuhas, tiie parents <it the : ■ irl had found their 
own doctor willing to cooperate in administering Arigo’s prescrip¬ 
tion, since ho could find no rational way to retard the case in con- 
vcntionnlthcnipy, Ilf; had held cut little hope, however. 

He administered the drugs, nod watched the girl carefully. The 
key to any piogrca would lie in Hie telltale white Cell ertimt. '[lis 
he took at regular intervals. 

By June j 8, the count had dropped from 75,coo to io,coo—about 
12,000 above normal, it was a rtsrtluag, unbcHtwablu dmp, By July 
5, less than a mouth later, the white cell count had plunged to lopeo. 
By August 7, it was down to a normal 7,50c, and the glandular sys- 
tern of the girl had returned to normal. A follow up by the doctor 
IluIE a year Liter showed (lut the white Cell CQimt remained within 
normal limits, and the eland-; were also normal, a condition which 
the Americans verified. 

Another leukemia Case studied by the North American rerearcliurs 
16H 


was equally dramatic. 'Hie patient was two year-old Rosanna Canar- 
gos Ribciia, Rua Yaldii Cun ha 52, Congorihis. 

The medical history showed that the baby girl had developed acute 
fulminating leukerni.1 in April 1967-, alien t a year before Lhe Ameri¬ 
can researchers arrived. Within three weeks after the onset of the 
symptoms, the child’s glands, both external and internal, swelled 
massively. A month after her condition had been diagnosed, the 
glands In the abdominal cavity swelled to such an extent that the-- 
caused gangrene of the intestines, peritonitis. They further ruptured 
the abdominal waff with exudation of pus. 

Rosamia was rushed to the hospital in lick'] Horizonte. Her white 
cell count had risen to 110,000. Her fever skyrocketed, and she went 
into a coma. The doctors at the hospital conferred with the mother, 
and told her that Rosanna’s case was terminal, She bad at best a clay 
o: two of survival time left. They indicated that in the presence of 
leukemia, nothing whatever could be dlonc to control the runaway 
peritonitis. 

The distraught mother refined to accept the verdict. A$ a last re¬ 
sort, she rushed Rosanna back to Congonhas on May 19, 1967, to 
Arigo. 

Because of the severity of the crisis, Arigo took immediate charge. 
He personally administered the chemotherapy— a practice he very 
rarely followed, He prepared a mixture of cortisone, potassium 
chloride, and Furi-Nethol, an experimental BiiiToughsAVcllcomc 
drug for the repression of cancer that had never been found to help 
in IcuktEni.i. lie mixed an enormous dose- —zO CC.— of the drugs in a 
syringe, and injected the medication directly into the peritoneal 
Cavity—a procedure that would never be Considered proper in con¬ 
ventional medicine. He told the mother to stay close by the child, 
and to give her water hy mouth for the next twenty-four hours, She 
was to bring her daughter back the next day. 

She did so, Arigo examined tlie child, and Sard that she had passed 
the crisis stage. There were still gaping wounds in the abdomen, 
draining pus. But Arigo did nothing to intervene, lie told the mother 
that the wounds should be allowed to drain, and to close naturally. 

Then he showed the mother how to grind up a mixture of 20 mg, 
of Meticorten {conventionally used for rheumatoid arthritis), 500 
mg. of potassium chloride, and 50 mg. of AMcreaptopuriria (a rather 
dangerous experimental ding for leukemia), and mix it with milk, 
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administering it every eight hours fora mouth. To the physician, flits 
is a startling, massive, anti irrational combination. Under ordinary 
CLirninstances, it micht even kill :s child, of twi . lire amount of Muti- 
cort-en waf a dosage that would be used for an adult twenty times 
tlie weight of Rosanna. 

But the mother religiously followed the directions. 1116 child be¬ 
gun showing dramatic improvement. By lire second week.. Hie alxlonr- 
inal wounds had stopped draining pus and were beginning to heal* 
Within a month, Rosanna was afebrile—without fever—and the 
glandular swelling had disappeared. Shu wbj. able to follow a normal 
Liquid diet. 

Arigo again examined the child, and said the same treatment 
should be continued for another mouth, at half sticneth, He asked 
the mother to get another blood count, i>he did so, The white Cells 
had fallen from the Original count of iic.oco to n._oo, By the tod 
of the second month, the count had dropped to 7,000, 

On May so, 1968, almost a year to the day after Rosanna had first 
been brought to Arigo, the Amtri.au doctors cammed the girl and 
her medical history carefully. The white cel] count was <1,7150, llCr 
abdomen still bote massive scats. Aside from that, she was normal 

There were many more leukemia cases with similar detailed docu¬ 
mentation, In all of them, Arigo stated that he simply did what “the 
voice" told him to do. ITc never took blood counts, hut they wxrc 
often available from tire doctors for verification. 

Although the research project was abortive, there were scores of 
Cares that had boon recorded, and were to bo followed up by the 
cooperating Brazilian doctors. "Illere was also much work to be done 
oil return fci New York: assigning tapes to be transcribed and edited; 
making up a list of the Brazilian doctors for the follow-up; analyzing 
w-hat went wrong on this trip, and how to avoid it in the future; am 
□lyring An go's prescriptions; and* above all, planning a new expedi¬ 
tion So that there would be minimum interference from the press. 

1 lie ideal situation would be to bn:i:; Arigo to the States, but this 
he finally w ould not consider. He felt he could not desert those who 
were depending on him, even temporarily. Because of this, the co¬ 
ordination of the research tffnrt with the Brazilian medical men be¬ 
came of foremost import,!rite, t he kev man in thb reganl v.! L : Dr. 
Ary Lex, the Sio Paulo physician who had first observed Arigo six 
years before. With his cooperation, 0 meeting was set up in Sdo Paulo 


between the American group and the interested Brazilian doctors. 
It was only through them tii.it the phus for the dream Arigo had 
always had—the building of a hospital in Congonhas. where he could 
work with them clear of any legal harassment—could be fulfil led. In 
fact, it became n m31or ■otjKL'Ssion with Arigo; it hik'd Iris mind night 
and day. He knew lie could not stop his work, in spite of the law or 
the Church. But he also knew he could not survive another assault 
by the courts, or another term in prison. 

The meeting with the Situ Paulo medical group was held on May 
i&, 196s, at the art museum in that city. It allowed ample room for 
discussion and speculation about Arigo. From the point of view of 
most Brazilians at the meeting, the observations of llcrculano Fires 
were among the most astute in trying to bridge the gap between the 
metaphysics and the material reality of Arigo"s work. Dr. Fires' 
theory was tlial it was i mp os si ble to label Arigo as a paranoid case, 
as some tried to do, when lie was able to perform verifiable physical 
operations successfully, 

Arigo’s detractors did everything they could to deny the reality of 
what they saw. But tins was impossible to do in the face of fact:;, and 
Arigo remained above their Whs, except on legal technicalities, 
Fires also felt that it wasn't necessary to cither accept or reject the 
bizarre concept of Dr, Fritz, Fritz could be explained in any number 
of ways, depending on the attitude of the observer. Fritz could be 
an clement of mythology, of Arigo’s unconscious* or of 3 clearly de¬ 
fined spirit personality, as the Kardecist spiritists believed. Whatever 
the truth, the fact is that it worked. It was that simple. 

Dr. Fires was an Intellectual Kardec spiritist, and he believed in 
the reality of medium-hip under certain conditions that wnre as dis¬ 
ciplined ns any in formal psychology. Fires interviewed Arigo hi a 
trance state, so ostensibly it teas Dr. Fritz who was speaking tlirough 
Arigo as 3 channel. In the session, the German accented voice of Dr. 
Fritz indicated that lie had been bom in Munich, moved to Poland 
when he was four years old, studied medicine, became a fairly good 
doctor and surgeon, but made several bad mistakes. The voice 
claimed that be wCut to KstOnia, where hi? lived from 1914 until his 
death in 1918. According to the voice. Dr. Fritz vowed before he 
died that he would continue his medical development after death, 
and return to cure as many people on earth as be could, to make up 
for his earthly inadequacies. 
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Attempts hive been made by several students rtf Arigo to chuck 
out these i'aets, but have been unsuccessful. 

In any event, the voice of Dr. Fritz speaking through the medium* 
ship of Arigo claimed that he Had become p:irt of n group of other 
deceased doctors wild decided hi help people as hi ;-t they could in 
the name rtf Christ. Dr. Fntz h s voice claimed that he had studied 
Arigo for over a decade before he felt that Arigo was the ideal vehicle 
to carry out this work, At this point, Flit?: continued, he was able 
to obtain perfect control of the medium Arigo, so Hint he conkl per¬ 
form surgical operations through him. Further, Dr, Fritz's voice 
claimed, he served :a* a go-beteon for the other discamate doctors 
in his group, each of whom had hts own specialty. 

Dr. Fires asked no one to believe all this- the phenomenon of Arigo 
Stood alone without it. It is .simply one way the FjUfdfiC spiritist might 
try lo set up a theory, and it remained only a theory. But even the 
solid, hardcore rationalists were hard put to explain Align without 
Some kind of postulate that seemed to go off the paranormal Richter 
scale. 

An ophthalmologist of high standing. Dr. Sergio Valle,, was fas¬ 
cinated by what Arigo could do in his Geld, llis observations were 
important as the negative point of view of a specialist. His statement 
v. is emphatic: '‘No ophthalmologist could do what Arigo did in front 
ot us. it is simply not possible to tin an operation on the eye without 
previous study, preopemtive preparation, full sterilisation and anti- 
septic conditions, the quiet atmosphere of an operating room, and 
above nil, complete anesthesia. It is 'itcmlly impossible to iir.der-h.mcl 
how Arigo does what lie does., so swiftly and under the conditions 
he works in. He moves with no thought whatever. No one can ex¬ 
plain this, and no one ever will." 

Dr. Valle had also spent considerable time si. ml- h. > hypnosis, and 
ruled that out as a factor. 

Dr. Edoardo Bascvj, a nuclear physicist, offered his theory. lake 
John Imirnnce, his feeling was th.it there was an analogy between 
At [go’s work and pure physics, He used tin: spectrum us an example, 
where the visual sensory equipment peeks in its confined way at the 
universe through a tiny slit in the spectrum between g56 millimi¬ 
crons on the ultraviolet end and some 2400 millimicrons <m the 
infran :l {.rid. Light waves, Or enctLp w:ne5, mrtve Out tn LIlC infinitely 
small and the infinitely large in each direction, and our eyes do not 
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perceive the rays on either side of the minuscule visual slit. Neither 
docs our hearing extend beyond a tiny portion of the audio spectrum, 
with its own ultra waves. Dr. Bascvi's concept was that Arigo was 
pure ultra in all of his work, but it was something the ordinary mind 
just could not perceive. 

New studies exploring the human aura ant* just now beginning 
to be taken seriously with what is called Fidum photography. Both 
Russian and American films show that more easily detectable and 
more brilliant auras emanate from the fingers of those who are con¬ 
sidered lo tie psychic besleu than from others. Since human cells, 
in the last analysis, arc dectromagn etic force fields. Dr. Carlos Cm/ 
and Dr. Maura Codoy felt this could be at the bottom of Arigo 1 5 
prowess. "‘You Could almost figure that this might have something 
to do with the soul of an atom,” Dr. Godov said. 

There seemed to be as many theories as there were people. One 
medium,, who was also the technical administrator of a Urge corpora¬ 
tion in Brazil, tried to analyze the situation for journalist RuinalJo 
ComnenaEe. He saith 'The phenomenon I see is not just n simple one 
by Dr, Fritz, tint a group of spirits under bis direction. The diagnosis 
is already made by this group by the time the piticnt Steps up to 
Arigo. 

"'Dr. Fritz passes the consensus of the group along to him before 
Arigo has a chance to look at the patient. The medical group around 
Dr. Fritz did riot stop developing after they died. They only touched 
the surface of medical practice when they were alive. Their know!- 
edgejibiliiy now has no limits. 

''Not all mediums are possessed by iheir spirit guides. Bui when 
Arigo is practicing, he is completely possessed by Dr, Frit/. lie re¬ 
members little if anything afterward, llis whole body is possessed. 
He is Unconscious. His person becomes that of I>r, Fritz. 

“Spiritism 00 the intellectual Kardcdst plane is a science, a phi¬ 
losophy, and a religion. Many people do not understand that. It is 
a religion when thought of as frost and belief. It is a philosophy 
when it gives to man the power of kindness, love, and the practice 
of religion. It is a science when the other two elements combine to 
bring about the observable surgery and Cures Arigo causes, 

"Both matter atid spirit are energy forces. They arc simply of dif¬ 
ferent frequencies. They are not as far apart as might be thought* 
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The spirit loses the shell of the body, as a caterpillar loses his cocoon. 
But the personality remains conscious and aware. 

'To talk about the results of Arise is like talking about rain in a 
wet place, There's no question of the facts. Nobody who has studied 
or <i Incurred the man lia> ;m> doubts. Rut Arigo ijOdn't create mira- 
cles. lie is merely a vessel for a higher form of energy, which you 
could say is ultimately Cod given " 

These concepts were interesting, but utterly useless for the medi¬ 
cal researchers, who needed more statistical information on the hard, 
observable fact*. Tt is orv- thing h> Ire convinced hv direst observa¬ 
tion. It is another to articulate the facts in a form acceptable to the 
editors of a scientific journal, who must hare precedents and previ¬ 
ously documented material to full back on. 

With ArigO being unprecedented, the job remained gs difficult 
ever. 13 r. Fires, who unquestionably had probed deeper into die 
mystique of Arigo than any other Brazilian, had searched long and 
hard among the medical and psychiatric prafessioas to try to bridge 
the gap between the rational and the inexplicable. 

His travels brought him in contact with Dr. Maria Pedroso, a psy¬ 
chiatric physician at the Municipal Hospital in Sio Paulo, and for¬ 
merly assistant professor of legal medicine at the Medical School of 
the University of Brazil. She was internationally known, and had 
represented Bjaail at the International World Convention of Uni¬ 
versity Women, 

Dt. Pedroso had participated in a study of university women in 
the United Strifes, and been a forerunner in Brazil for women's rights. 
Her long list of credits included the vice-p residency of the Pan 
American Alliance of Women Doctors. Site had practiced psychiatry 
for over twenty years in both Sac Paulo and Rio dc Janeiro. She was 
most interested in the correlation between the paranormal mid psv- 
chic abnormality. 

The moment she arrived at Aiigo's clinic, she noticed that Arigo 
turned arct stared at her. Still I r joking straight at lu:r, he 1 >aid: "Any¬ 
one who is a doctor here, come forward. 17 Dr. Pedroso, startled at the 
uncanny perception of Arigo H stayed in her place. Then he pointed 
his finger directly at her, and asked her to come Hose and observe 
from where she could see in detail. 

She did so. the operation was another ptcryeium. at which he 
excelled, i>he was shocked at the violent movements made in the eye 


of a conscious patient, and at tire lack of antisepsis. She was further 
shocked when the scissors- seemed ton dull to cut. She was thinking 
to herself that the Crude strokes of the seisms would tear the tissues 
of the eye lieyond repair. She also thought that if only he had a 
sharper instrument, there might be some hope, 

At that moment, Arigo asked for a scalpel. He cut tli rough the 
webbed structure, and the eye began to bleed profusely. She saw it 
flood down the check, and waited fur it to drench the patient's shirt. 
The blood stopped exactly at the point of his lower jaw. There was 
no physical reason whv it didn’t flood over the jaw and down to his 
chest. The operation a success, Arigo swabbed the eye with dirty 
cotton, and called for the next patient. To Dr. Pedroso's utter sur¬ 
prise, lie wiped the bloody scalpel on the blouse of the next patient 
—but the 1 blouse did not show any stain. 

“I was satisfied, and it was clear,'’ Dr. Pedroso said, '’that my trip 
was not wasted." 

After watching several other operations at close range, plus the 
prescription, procedure, she pondered long and hard about her ex¬ 
perience. She found herself forced to conclude that Ari^o showed 
evidence of paranormal manifestations, without any doubt. She 
agreed with Richct, Janet, Freud, and others that there is no organic 
substratum in a living individual th.it could be looked on as a Center 
for para normal functions. Yet she had to accept the theory that there 
is an element beyond the normal in an undetermined location, In 
some individuals this would come out either spontaneously or under 
stimulation. 

Her technical rationalization was complex. She told Dr. Pices: 
"There are great silent zones in the burin which could possibly be 
the center of paranormal activities. The nerve cells are not inherent 
but adherent to the fibrillae. These act as batteries and distributors 
of potential energy. There are also magnetic and electrical forces at 
work within the atom, There are many forces that work on the cen¬ 
tral nervous system, either for good or for had, that affect its proto¬ 
plasm, by cohesion, declivity, or pressure. Ibcse can cause 
mechanical changes of the structure of the nervous system, which 
in ttim affects tile physiological basis of intrinsical associations, In 
doing so, either conscious or unconscious psychic phenomena would 
be included.'' 

















Jt seemed ifluit anywhere anyone turned to fry to cxpLiiii Arisn, 
the attempt at an answer was IwltH hi follow <>r believe, whether Lhc 
effort came from a religious, srpiiitist, legal, or scientific source. The 
only thing all points of view agreed on was that Aligns work was a 
cold, realistic fact. 

Perhaps I)t. Osh dicta Conrado, the cardiology ■>] ; _: i i li:-.t from Sail 
Paulo, summed up the most interesting attitude from the point of 
view of the medical profession when he said: "if doctors were able 
to open up new hope for patients, it would be a wonderful experi¬ 
ence. When I find that 1 ana directly confronted with a hopeless case, 
and when every possible medical avenue is closed, I see no reason 
not to look for other means. We wouldn't be: human if we didn't, 

"The facts about Atleo cxLst. They have happened, simply and 
naturally. A commission of scientists, free from preconceived ideas 
murf study him, and study him thoroughly. We might he on the 
edge of discovering eul ircl>. new mil extremely beneficial therapeutic 
resources." 

As frustrated as they were, the North American researchers agreed 
substantially with this premise. They formulated plans with the Bra- 
ail tan doctors to follow up on then incomplete data, hut with the 
conviction that it would be necessary to come hack to Congonhaa do 
Campo as soon as possible for a concerted effort. 

The best hope for ihis lay in the establishing of Atigo's dream; 
a fully equipped hospital run by competent physicians and surgeons 
under whose observation he would be able to work tree from the in¬ 
trusions of i:itln:T the press or the courts. Tt was a glorious dream 
because it would combine the best possible combinations: scientific 
and metaphysical; psychological and physical; religious and secular; 
practical and idealistic, shadow and substance, sickness and health 
—all amounting to a fusion of compatible paradoxes. And, as some 
drought-, that is what life consists of. 

As the Americans prepared to leave S 5 o Paulo for New York, 
there were signs in the air that the dream might be fulfilled. The 
medical society of Mims Gerais v, is softening, and markedly so. The 
Catholic Church had taken cognizance of the North American team's 
invasion of Congonhas, and was giving the potential of psychic heal¬ 
ing a new look. It was even rumored that there were training coursts 
in healing established in the monastery' hi:;]] in the moimtairis sur¬ 


rounding CongtmhaS that would compete witlr ArEgo. Gabriel 
KhatcT, the journalist, was pushing hard to raise funds for the hospi¬ 
tal. Jhiharich and his group made plans to try to raise money in the 
States for the same cause. 

The last thing An go wanted was to be alienated from the Church. 
He believed in the Christian ethic, and shared Arletc's almost obses¬ 
sive devotion to the Catholic rites. In the courts, his lawyers had 
emphasized that lie was bringing his children up in the best Catholic 
tradition, that he put Christ above everything else. Only his almost 
demonic com puls ion to heal the suffering and help the poor kept 
him from giving up his healing work. 

"Tin’s i:mn;v.vsi::ii hud been described as in obsessional mm. T, 
total psychosis, inspired evangelicalism, saintliness, profiteering, ego- 
ccntricEty, political machination, venality, naivety braggadocio, di¬ 
vine love, stupidity, charity, consummate skill, deviltry, unqualified 
citizen concern, black magic, sacrilege, pathological compulsion, hu¬ 
manism, and Celestial skill, But there was no one why could say what 
Arigo really was. It is doubtful if he knew himself. 

Arigy went back to his routine; the Americans returned to their 
more worldly juris. There would be nearly a year of sorting evee the 
incomplete statistics they had assembled. 

Reviewing the color films of Arigo's surgery taken by the medical 
team, Dr, Robert LakUaw, director of psychiatry at New York’s Roo¬ 
sevelt Hospital, screened the footage several times. It was thought 
his expertise might bring a fresh viewpoint to the research. He was 
a meticulous man, and he wrote a careful report of his observations; 

i, Arigo's facial expression wEtrn he operates differs completely 
from that of his normal demeanor. During an operation, there is a 
trance-like serenity seen in bath his eyes and face. 

3 . It is important to notice (Ire precision with which his fingers 
work, especially in a delicate eye operation. They keep working in 
this extremely sensitive area, even when his head and eyes are turned 
away in another direction. 

The miivcRiL-nt of hts fingers as extraordinarily fast. Tie uses a 
knife with extreme confidence and precision. 

4. None of the patients have submitted to any prcropcraiivc prep¬ 
aration, It Ls very odd that the conscious patients .ire completely 
Calm, relaxed, and indicate no fear whatever, yet they have received 
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neither tranquilizers nor anesthtiij. There is no expression of ten¬ 
sion; no muscular Tension; the patients don't even move. They re- 
main impassive, 

j. There is very littEe blood coming out cF the body. Almost noth¬ 
ing. There am no stitches. The edges of the incision seem to ghue 
together. In the tun hpoma operation!, the incision! bmd together 
immediately, with practically no bleeding. 

6. It is documented that the knife used by A si. go was nnstcriicr 
Tlwrc should he massive post -opera lie il infection, but I unduntmd. 
this has never been repotted, Many oE the surgical rdutmcj observed 
cannot be done by highly tramed surgeons. 

7- The evidence shown in tlrese films defies any explanation in 
terms of orthodox science, 

Dr. La id law's observations were echoed by many members of var¬ 
ious medical associations that Dr. Pnharich showed the films to On 
his return to the United States. W itl l the problems now anticipated 
ami correctable, he was seeking support for another expedition to 
Bmnlp convinced that .Arigo needed a lifetime of organised research 
and study, 

iBauk. in Brazil, they continued to CMie to Cdn^Onhas do CampO 
for the pilgrimage to Arigo; statesmen, industrialists, actors, singers* 
peasants, miners, scientists, the whole broad spectrum of humanity. 
Roberto Garim, the toast of the Brazilian entertainment world, char¬ 
tered a plane to fiv ts; Mir is Gtrai-, just for the Ceremnuy :f think¬ 
ing Arigo for saving the sight of hit infant boy, Ex-President 
Kubitschck, now back in Brazil, would bring his wife and daughter to 
see Arigo, to thank him again for his help, Arigo, in turn, unabashedly 
kissed KiibitsdieJs's baud for his pardon during his first pending 
sentence. 

On his twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. Align went to Mass with 
Arlete and the boys, H<re the couple had their wedding rings blessed. 
Asked why he went to Mas? in the face of the censure of the Church 
against his work, Arigo said: ‘'All my family arc Catholic. 1 alone am a 
spiritist. But I believe that ah religions take the people to God. So 
wbv nut go to a Catholic Mass?" 

What lie didn't know as he entered the church was that almost the 
entire town of Congonhas had prepared a surprise anniversary party 
for him. Two hands were playing* and dignitaries from Rio, Sao 
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Paulo, and Beb greeted him sod Axlete as they Came down the steps 
of the church after the service. 

It was a festive anniversary. Uncountable telegrams arrived—some 
estimated as many as ten thousand. Some from Europe, Argentina, 
and the United States. One wuS from the KubitSchek family, in 
France. On facing the profuse enthusiasm of the crowd, Arigo sur¬ 
veyed the scene in disbelief. 1 Its eyes filled with tears. Then he broke 
down and cried openly. 

After the gloomy Oppression of prosecution and jail, Arigo’s life 
was taking a new turn, lire newspapers and broadcasting stations 
gave absolute assurance of noninterference in any scientific studies 
that would be made on Arigo, Word came that Arigo would be per¬ 
mitted to operate under the controlled medical guidance of research 
surgeons. The new president of Brazil, Arthur da Costa e Silva, prom¬ 
ised support to Arigo. Funds were mounting in the program to build 
a modern hospital where Arigo would be studied and would practice. 
The biorth American medical group's new plans for research were 
progressing swiftly, under foundation funding. 

ft seemed all Ango's hopes were coming to fruition. But it was 
during this time that Arigo went to bed one night and again had 
trouble getting to sleep. He woke Arkte and said to hen '1 sec that 
terrible black crucifix again." 
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Whatever meaning \ri^o ascribed to the image at the black :nr irix, 
there were na sinister forebodings in the days tint followed. Arigo 
v,js able to ceintintie with 1 j is work tree from interference, in a re- 
la:?,cd, Lnitti'jl atmosphere. There seemed to be a tacit truce between 
Aiigo and those who opposed him. New support brought the hospital 
in Gongonh is do Campo to the actual planning stage, “lids is the 
dream of mv life,'' Aiigo told Ins friends. 

Exhilarated by what now seemed lo be a certainty, Arigo worked 
with fresh vigor, never leasing his clinic until the last patient had 
l^een taken care of—often well after midnight. If the mild heart con¬ 
dition uncovered bv the American doctors over bothered him, he 
lies cl mentioned it, uol even to Dr, Godov, who was working closely 
with him in coordinating the medical plans for the hospital. 

In the States, the Ksscnriii Research gran p’s plans wore shaping up 
for the joint study with the Brazilian doctors. In September 1969, 
Dr. Cortes went down as an advance scout, to coordinate the arrange¬ 
ments, Being atone, he had no interference from the press, and ho 
was able to gather more data. One case seemed particularly dramatic. 

It involved Comtes&e Pamela dc Maigict, an energetic and ad- 
verjtnrcms geologist from Philadelphia, who was engaged in alluvial 
minim-: fur diamond?. On the JecpiitiiiboiilLa River in the mountains 
of Minas Gerais. If was a full-scale project, with heavy equipment and 
Suction dredges, ft was mewl irately profitable. Frequently she would 
be driven from Rio or Beto to her remote camp in the mountains by 
Jacques Riffaud, who headed up the vast Belgian and French iron 
ore interests in the region, known :i- tin: S< hncidur Croup. 

Riffaud} chauffeur,. Juvenal, was a dark-skinned (Jmrflian of m id- 
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die age, a sturdy, squat man with a deeply lined, powerful face. Ik 
had been quite stout, but suddenly ljegiin losing weight at an appall¬ 
ing rate. On each trip, he looked sicker. Finally hr was persuaded by 
Pamela and Itiffaud to go to a hospital in Rio for an examination. 

The X rays showed an advanced ease of stomach cancer. As an 
employee of the Schneider Company, he was offered complete hos¬ 
pital and surgical care, but he refused flatly. He had a wife and six 
children, and he was sure the operation would kill him. "Ihc doctors 
at the hospital were irritated at his stubbornness, but their prognosis 
was that it was a terminal ease, even with the operation. Futther X 
rays and tests shewed he was completely beyond medical help. 

Shortly after this, in Belt) Horizonte, Juvenal asked Risland if he 
Could base a few days off. He would like to go and see a ’"healer” in 
Omgimhas do Gauipo. Juvenal was a pragmatic man, hut when he 
had learned that he was going to die, he simply felt obligated to try 
every avenue of escape. Neither Riffaud nor Pamela knew much 
about Arigo at the time beyond newspaper headlines. But they urged 
Juvenal to try anything that would help. 

Juvenal later told them what had happened, Ik had arrived at 
Arigo's clinic, but the line was impossibly long. He gave up any 
thought of getting to Arigo that day, but sat down on the street v, ith 
the others and waited with tittle hope. A few hours later, Arigo came 
out of the etuiii’ and walked directly up to him. ''You are very ill,” 
Arigo told him bluntly. H Come with me immediately.” 

Without any examination, Arigo gave him a prescription and 
told him to take the medicine, and Come kick the next day, juvenal 
followed instructions, and reported back promptly the next morning. 

Arigo took him into the small, almost-vacant room behind his gen¬ 
eral working area, fie laid him down on the Crude wooden door 
stretched between two sawhorses. Then Arigo began pressing -down 
On his stomach with both hands. Juvenal experienced no pain, fust 
a feeling of heavy pressure and considerable discomfort. Arigo 
pressed with all his beefy weight, until it seemed as if the stomach 
wall would be pushed against the spinal column. Suddenly the stom¬ 
ach popped, with a dearly audible sound, like the cork of a cham¬ 
pagne bottle. There was blood, but there was no hemorrhage. Arigo 
reached into the upper abdomen with his hands and literally pulled 
Out a large quantity of what Juvenal d^SGrilled as "bloody things," 
Arigo used no instrument. Juvenal felt apprehensive, but still no 
pain. 












When Arigo removed his hands, the wound closed immediately, 
with no stitches. Juvenal felt weak and shaken,, but was able to get 
up and walk out of the room. 

He drove back to the mining camp a lime, over the guiding road*, 
on the next dav, Riff ami iiml Pamela were open-mouthed when he 
told them the story. It contradicted every conceivable tenet of med¬ 
ical science,, and they frankly felt he was fantasizing. The skin on 
the stomach showed only a slight mark, without any conventional 
scar. They remained unconvinced. 

Several months went by. Juvenal recovered from his shakiness, and 
his health obviously seemed to be returning. He was gaining weight 
rapidly. Rsffaud, his curiosity now aroused, finally persuaded Juvenal 
b.-ive pqnther X ray taken, at the company’s expense- It shewed 
no trace whatever of anything abnormal The man regained his full 
health. 

Another rase developed after the initial North American research 
uxped itinn, Tt involved -i nine-yen r -old txiv from I rt>;l ik , New York, 
He had Suffered from major JacTotlian epilepsy since birth, which 
creates massive involuntary,, uncontrollable spasms, although the sub- 
ject remains conscious. He had received the best possible medical 
attention in the United State.*, but he Continued to have twenty to 
thirty epileptic seizures a day. 

The parents were didraright and desperate. Learning about the 
American medical ciqiedition to Brazil, and having been to that 
country several times in the past, the parents obtained Ariro r s ad. 
dress, and decided to take the bov there, 

He was treated by Arigjo on May ao, lgflp, arid give:] a prescrip¬ 
tion immediately. It read: 


First Trexrtrnt'nf 

Revulsun: 1 tablet each night 

Antisacci: 1 tablet each morning 

Nen-Ccmb£ 1 ampule, intramuscular every other day 
Treat, for 100 days 


Second Treatment 

Tn.'vif’eiies: 1 tablespoon with each meal 

MetiuSCih Ditto 
Testofotan: t tablet after each meal 

Memnhase: I Capsule daily 

Treat for two months 


Thud Treatment 

Camibetal; Inject 2 j 0 Ot. doily, intramuscular 
Treat for one mouth 

Again, the course of drugs was puzzling, though not entirely with¬ 
out logic. Revulsun is an anti-spastic sedative- Antisaeer is a specific 
for epilepsy; Neo-Combe is a high-potency vitamin B-Complex c<mi- 
pound [ Tryvigenes is used in costs t»f anemia; Metiosdl is a fortified 
liver extract; Testoforan has a sedative action; Gamibctal is an anti¬ 
convulsant, It is doubtful that any conventional doctor would com¬ 
bine these drugs in these quantities, in fact almost certain that he 
would not. 

The first treatment was begun on the same day Arigo wrote the 
prescript]:in. The drugstore in Congembas kept enormous stocks of 
Arigo's unconventional drugs on hand. All previous medication the 
boy had been taking, such as Dilantin and phcnobaibitol, was dis¬ 
continued at once. 

Within two months, the boy was able to leave home for the first 
time ii] his life and go to a summer camp. By September 1969, he 
was radically improved, By a year after that, he was free of all epilep¬ 
tic convulsions and livings completely normal life. 

Major successes of this sort continued, but Arigo would at rare 
times tell his close friends and family about the black crucifix that 
still kept appealing in hi$ dreams. It seemed to plague him, unnerve 
him. 

At other times, though, lie was unruffled and confident* still a 
front-page figure in Brazil, still the subject of special news bulletins 
on television featuring some dignitary or celebrity who told about his 
personal experience with Arigo. 

As An go’s work became tacitly kgithnatized, the more prominent 
people flicked to him, and the mote his reputation grew. He received 
constant long-distance calls from many major figures in the country, 
out merely for medical advice, but for philosophical or spiritual sus¬ 
tenance. When he would go to Bela Horizonte on occasion, there 
were few persons, if any, who did not recognize him on the street, 
few who- did not try to stop him and shake his hand. Passing the 
Hotel Normandie one afternoon, Arigo- noticed a huge crowd gath¬ 
ered. I 3 u learned that President Arthur da Costa c Silva, with his 
wife. Dona lolanda, were about to leave the hotel. 








Angn waited a few ]ji::mCliIS, lud llit President aut! kis wile a.]i- 
pesred, waved to the crowd, and started toward their waiting motor¬ 
cade. Spotting Arigo in the crowd, the: President went direactly to 
him, drew him out from behind the [jolict; barrier, and embraced 
him "with fire," as die press put it. Dona Iolandb took Arigo's hand, 
and said: 4, So you are Arigo, 1 am happy that you can continue tout 
work. We’]] do everything possible to help. 1 ' Arigo kissed the First 
Iady’s hand, and the entourage drove ufi. 

Support like this bolstered Arigq's hopes for die new hospital, arid 
he waited anxiously for the day that construction would txgin. Ex- 
President Kubitsdiek continued his support when he returned to 
live l’n Brazilr Anticipating his return, he had written Arigo from 
New York to say that he looked forw ard eagerly to seeing him again 
in Congoidvas t and to be "in condition to pass the days with you I 
want." Like the others, Kubitschck seemed to draw spiritual as well 
us medical Strength from Arigo, 

Along with the analysis of the statistics and the time-consuming 
preparation for the follow-up survey, seven! of the Americans who 
had visited Arigo continued to probe the reasons why Ari^o was able 
to do what he did. lie was constantly being compared to Edgar 
Cayce, the widely kntiwn American mystic:, But Cli-yCC had never 
plunged a knife into the viscera as Arigo did. He was also compared 
to many dealers," but none of them had done so, either. Acupunc* 
turn was another comparison, but Arigo's surgery was far beyond it. 
The Philippine psydric heilcTS, who continued to receive sporadic 
attention in the press, could not be equated with Arigo. There was 
too much evidence of pure bakery in their work, 

Luis Rodriguez, the retired industrialist and author who lived in 
Rid, kept np n running Correspondence with the Essentia Research 
group* including Iidk + Puhaiich, and John Laura nee* on his own 
extensive studies of Arigo. 

Rodriguez; was an intellectual Kardetist who had come around 
slowly to accepting the concept that l>r. Fritz’s possession of Ari^O 
was an outright reality. Many felt that Rodriguez had gone over¬ 
board in buying this, although his reasoning was quite brilliant and 
persuasive. His prose was ponderous, but his thoughts were extremely 
cogent, TI is studies of psychiatry were probably as extensive a* those 
Of many of the advanced Specialists in the field, and his knowledge-a¬ 
bility was unquestioned. What wus questioned was his tendency to 
extrapolate too much from the evidence at hand. In a lengthy letter 


forwarding his theories about Arigo to the North American medical 
group, he wrote t 

In all serious psychic research, we arc basically dineCtod to evalu¬ 
ate innate or native capabilities of every individual. This is because 
we do not End psychic manifestations in things, but in persons. 

Every person is a naturally endowed individual with his peculiar 
piyehic qualities. Arigo, for instance, is a man like any other man, 
physiologically speaking. Yet psychically, he is different from sunny 
Others. 

A great number of people, the immense majority, dn not have the 
Slightest idea as tn what psychic virtues distinguish Arigo from many 
Others. But a few do know the how-and-why of Arigo. To these, Arigo 
is not a mystery; to the others, he is an enigma. Arigo is only a vivid 
example of what others could do, if interest is taken in the adequate 
development of the specific psychic faculties required to repeat what 
he is doing. Research work docs not admit of the existence of per¬ 
sonal monopolies. Knowing this, our elf nr? is directed toward the 
scientific study of mcdiumship; its onset, maintenance, expansion, 
and varieties. 

This embraces the study of the spiritual nature of man as a 
psychic phenomenon, beyond the limitations and contradictions of 
religion and mysticism, 

Tfii:-; study, however, ts not possible employing the present-day 
limited or superficial concepts of ESP research. Arigo is not an ESP 
phenomenon, He simply represents a link in a close and intimate 
teamwork device manifesting itself in the mediumistic capabilities 
of a man, and the medical knowledge and experience of discs mate 
entities working in the respective specialties and spheres. It U a 
method in which diagnosis, treatment,, and prognosis perform their 
unifying routine. 

This close collaboration between Arigo and his disco mate friends 
cannot be understood and ran not possibly be repeated by others 
unless these basic hard facts of life am taken into account; 

I. That man is an incarnate sOut. 

;. That this soul was rtaj: created at the time of birth. 

J. That it has had many other lives on earth and that others 
will consequently follow. 

4. That contact between the incarnate and discamate persons 
has been taking place since train appeared on earth for the 
first lime. 












5. That the psychic faculty known as medium ship is ihc 
method devised by nature to establish this ncccssaiy and en¬ 
lightening contact. 

6. That primitive profiles all raver ?hc wo rid arc well acquainted 
with, these simpie facts of life. 

What T have learned is that it hehnnvrs ns to improve the Tuitnre 
of this contact by enhancing its reliability, and separating; it from 
the superstitions involved in religious creeds, doctrines, or dogmas, 
from rites and rituals, likewise, not to waste time with obdurate 
skepticism that retards progress by postulating pscudn-scicntific ex¬ 
planations that explain nothing, 

Rodrignez went on to explain that he had developed a form of 
hypnotism that he referred to afi the 'Irynornetrie trance" to bridge 
the gap. lie was conducting extensive experiments uith it, and was 
planning to organize the results, in another book. His theme was that 
psychiatry under Kreud, ArlleT, Jung, or any of the other pioneers hi 
tile field simply did not t|0 fur enough. He continued in Iris letter; 

1 base been preoccupied for many 'scars with the failure of psy¬ 
chiatry to identify the etiology, or origin, qf functional neuroses jnd 
psychoses, which in more than So percent of the eases is nothing else 
but symptoms and syndromes revealing the flourishing of medium- 
ship. [A'lthnA note: In other wends, posse?don J 

railnre in identify these syndromes for what they arc has con¬ 
verted, and is cun verting, hundreds of thousands of individuals in 
the civilized world who arc not sick, into schizuphreniaCS. Menial 
hospitals are fiJJed with them. This happens when electric shock, 
insulin, or chemical shocks are induced in them, blocking the natural 
manifestation.! of medUimship, ■destroying the mechanism through 
which the faculty mini tests itself. Jhc Mmc occurs with the whole¬ 
sale use of tranquilizers. 

He then referred to a Canadian study by Dr. Raymond Prince, of 
McGill University in Montreal, who had spent seventeen months 
with nafive healers in Nigeria, Dr. Fringe h.i-d discovered that their 
recognition of the reality of incdiuinship made psychosis a minor 
problem. Rodriguez continued in his letter: 

The so-called witch doctors and spiritists of the it incarnation 
school all over the world quickly' recognize Hick. lymptOrUS lot what 
they sue. As a consequence of this natural knowledge, medLtunship 
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is developed instead of psychosis. The development eradicates the 
psjfdioncuiotie Or psychotic condition that he;-ikied the flowering of 
the mediuniship faculty, This Ls the reason why mental diseases do 
not exist among these people, who may he counted in the miEliuns, 
Mental diseases are, therefore, the fruit harvested by over- 
civil L;:ed man due exclusively to a condition of ignorance maintained 
by an exaggerated sense <rf sophistication and! hah owed cultural su¬ 
periority, 

Whether anyone agreed or disagreed with Rodriguezs premises, 
he was puffing an intense and deeply thought-out spotliglst on the 
workings behind Arigo, and was articulate in presenting his argu¬ 
ment, Where he lost some people was in his six categorical postu- 
liitc-i, which demanded a gymnastic Leap into the outright acceptance 
of reincarnation, fy say nothing of flic existence of a soul. Neither 
concept could be accepted scientifically; at least, not without hard 
evidence, 

Ilis arguments were provocative, however. He continued coming 
up from Rio to Congonhas to observe Arigo, to see if he could throw 
more light on the matter, lie noted tliat Arigo himself was oblivious 
to ;;ir theories behind Iris o-n rapacities. A;:':": siinplv C;nric:i ■■ 
what lie x"..is compelled to Jo. He wasn’t TCnlEy a KardeC spiritist. He 
had liecn pulled into this Strange scene without asking £ot ft. The 
i|iiestfon provoked by Rodriguez’s theories was; Would Arigo have 
become psychotic if he had not given in to bis mcdiumship? 

Many signs^thc blinding headaches, the hallucinations, and the 
gross insomnia—indicated that he might have. As strange as he was 
in bis clinical working hours, Arigo was a normal, functioning 
human being, with all of his cluster of sons growing up as healthy 
and emotionally mature young men. Artel in Spite of hi$ lack of edu¬ 
cation, he had a shrewd, inborn intelligence that attracted some of 
the best minds in brazil, 

Kubitschck, back in Brazil, kept his promise, lie came to Cengon- 
has and spent tong hours with Arigo, It was now bit in 1970. The 
hospital project was almost ready to go on the drawing board. '3 he 
North American medical team's plans for the follow-up research were 
at last jelling. 'Hits time, the group was detenuiucd to complete the 
work they had been unable to du on the first attempt, Kubitschek 
promised Jiis renewed support—he still had wide influence in Brazil. 














When Kubitschek went to Arigo's house to say he was on Ins Ray 
back Ed Rio, Arigo seemed disturbed, He was not his usual, extrovert 
self. Kubitschck pressed him for what was wrong. 

Arigo did not spelt for some time, then lie said: "I do not like 
to n.iv this, Mr. President, but 1 will stum die ;l violent deratli. 17 

Kubitschck was shocked and disturbed, 'Too don’t mean that," 
he said. 

Arigo nodded, and repeated in a sad, soft tone: "I am sure I will 
die violently very soon. So I say good-bye to you with sadness. This 
is the lust time we will meet” 

Kubitscliufc reassured Arigo that he nierety was tried fmm over¬ 
work, but Align smiled .and shook his head, 

h vv i- tht in igu <if the black im ifi\ upiiii \ti. ;•:■ Ik. crime almost 
obsessed by it. The day after his talk with Kubitschck, Arigo met 
Gabriel Khater in front of the clinic door. Khatei had come to tell 
him the good news that fresh funds bad arrived for the medical 
center. Khater noted the same look that Kubitschck had noticed. 

"You ate tired, Arigo “ iChater said. 

”1 am afraid, Gabriel," Arigo answered, “that my mission on earth 
is finished." 

Khatcr pretended to laugh, then asked about Iris mother, who 
Was critically ill at the time. H "Y-:ai are right to aik about this now,' 1 
Arigo told him. Khitcr was about to go out of town for several days 
on i sttjr"v. jL Ask me everything now, because T tlrink you will not see 
me again.' 7 

Arigo wrote a prescription for Kliater's mother, then embraced 
him warmly, Khuttr said: "You will Ik all right. I know it." Arigo 
didn’t answer, and went hack to bis clinic. 

Others heard strange things from Arigo. Paulas Soares, a brother- 
in-law of Arigo, overheard him saying that his death was near, A 
month before, Aiigo had lent his car to a friend. It had turned 
over and been demo!idled, but the friend was not hurt. Arigo told Ills 
brother Walter: “This is the sign of the end.” 

No one quite knew how to respond to these omens. For the most 
part, they tried to ignore the remarks, nr attributed them to the fact 
that Arigo's schedule would exhaust a superman, Lo say nothing of 
a man with a heart condition, however mild. The heavy routine could 
quite naturally leave him in a state of depression. He continued with 


his long hours, at both the clinic and the pension office, taking time 
off only on weekends to prune his roses. 

Every January, Arigo would take on another gargantuan, tune 
COiitnimm; job fur himself. He would Collect c loth mg fmm those IV ho 
could afford to give It away, and give packages to the poor of both 
Congonhas do Carnpo and the surrounding plateau. It had become 
a traditional, festive event. 

Arigo was always in the belt of all possible nionds for these occa¬ 
sions. This year, 1971, was no exception. He gathered what clothes 
he could, and being an enormously persuasive mar, he collected a 
bonritv quota., On this, thy tenth y-ear (if hi? SpCCial event. On the 
meaning of January 10. over five hundred poor townspeople gathered 
by the clinic in a festive spirit. Arigo dispensed both the clothing 
and crude jokes, in equal proportion. 'Tlirwe who knew him well were 
elated to see him back in good spirits. He didn't seem to show the 
despondency that had been plaguing him over the past few months. 
The old Arigo had returned. I-lc even toot the day off from his p-i- 
tiL'ntS, nn ilinost unheard-of event. 

On the next morning—January n, 1971—he rose early as usual 
and walked briskly to the clinic, where already the crowd was wait¬ 
ing, He would hive to lie going to Lafaiete that day, to arrange for 
payments and licensing of a car that he was buying from a retired 
police lieutenant in the town to replace his own. It was an old, blue 
Opala sedan—a car made in Brazil by General Motors. 

He explained to the patients who had gathered at the center that 
he would not be opening the clinic that afternoon until three, hut 
that he would take care of as many as possible in the morning, and 
the rest at the hi ter time. Then he went about his work. He finished 
well before noon, and broke for an early lunch. 

The skv was black and ominous that dav, and already the cobble- 
stones were glistening with rain. At his house, Arletc had prepared 
a 3 iot lunch for him, and two of hi$ good friends were there to join 
him. One was Bcjou, a warm and earnest man who did odd jobs at 
the Hotel Freitas, He had been a close friend of the de Fieitas famih 
for years. Ho worshiped Arigo, and math: no secret of it, Me vv<is 
bright and witty, and constantly cheered Arigo up when lie was in 
his dimmer moods. The other friend was Antonio Ribciro, who 
had learned Hint Arigo planned to drive to Lahiete that day and 
wanted to hitch a ride. 










Arigo was delighted to have company, and tine group sat down 
with Arlcto and Farct-sio, Arigo s oldest soil, in his twenties. Thu 
lurch was brief, and afterward Arigo had a few moments to play 
cards with the men before leaving. Playing cards was one of the few 
ways Arigo could relax. 

By now the sides had buret, and the mountain rains were 
drenching the village. Arigo snid he would wait for a let-up before 
going to the ear. There was light banter, and occasionally Arigo 
would ike from the table to look out the window to see if the down¬ 
pour had cased. 

Harlier that morning, }os£ Timoteo, a driver for the national high¬ 
way department, had picked up Jo 3 o Fclicido, who was treasurer of 
the department, to drive him from Rio to Edo Horizonte on a Ton¬ 
tine trip, They had left Rio at first light. The drive had gone smoothly 
enough, until they reached the town of Lafaiete. There, the rain¬ 
storm hit with a fury, blocking visibility and turning the twisting 
roads into a wet-slick glare. It was about noon when they arrived 
at Lafaiete, and they decided to push on. limoteo knew the mcids 
wellj it was his job. 

By ]iOOn a Crowd ot about fiftv, huddled under nenipapCK and 
umbrellas, had already gathered at the Spirit Center for Arigo’s 
afternoon session. Even though they would have to wait until throe 
for Arigo's return, they wanted to be sure they got a place in line. 
Some were pinning their entire hopes on him, and had come a long 
distance. Two were foreign: one from Spain, another from Chile. 
They woe both girls. 

At fust about mHjn, Arigo decided that the storm 11a cl let up 
enough for them to set out on the trip. Arigo’s mood had lifted since 
the distribution of the gifts on (be previous day. Me gave Ailete a 
cheerful kiss, roughed up Tarecsio's thick black hair, and went out to 
the Opala with Ribciro. 

Waiting for the train at the railroad station was a well-known Rm- 
7 iIiii.li doctor, who was having for Rio nft-er a trip to observe and 
query Arigo in a search for an explanation of the man and his work. 
He saw the blue Opala as it swung around the curve horn An go's 
house. Arigo, at the wheel, saw the doctor, and pulled the car over 
to the side of the station to t rik with him a moment. 
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After a jocular greeting, Arigo said: “Have you got everything ex¬ 
plained now?” 

The doctor smiled. “If I ever explain you. I'll be a genius, I enjoyed 
your party yesterday, though." He was referring to the gathering in 
which Arigo had handed out the many boxes of clothing, No child 
had gone away without a gift. 

“I'm very happy alxmt it. Very happy,” Arigo Said. “I love the 
faces of the children. It went well.* 

thought so, too," the doctor said. “HI be back to sec you soon.” 

*T hope we’ll see you,” Arigo said. He put the car in gear, waved 
again, and spun off, 

The rain was picking up again, and the wipers were straining 
against it. A short distance out of town, Arigo stopped at a gas 
station, filled up with gas, and tried to adjust the wipers a little 
better. 

Corning out of Lafaiete, the pickup truck of the national highway 
department was haung some difficulty negotiating the turns in tin- 
heavy min, The roads in Brazil are marked off with small kilometer 
signs. Near K.y-o on Route BR-135, Timoteo eased up on his speed 
a little to squint at tire road, with its unrelenting curves. By the time 
he reached fi.373, the rain had again cased off, and he pushed the 
accelerator down to highway speed. 

Highway m.ukgr K.^-^ wuS juSt about thrL-fi kilomCteTS from the 
gas station that Arigo had stopped in. There is a particularly treach¬ 
erous blind curve al the marker. Anxious to get the annoying red 
tape over with in Lafaiete, Arigo left the station and started down 
the road. He passed his rose garden, glancing at it fondly, although 
it was hardly visible through the min and mist. 

The pickup truck was nearing marker K.374, soon to appear around 
the curve. It had just come into sight when Timoteo saw n blue car 
start to move across the road toward him. It was not skidding, just 
coming directly across the road. Beside the road was a precipice four 
hundred feet deep. There was no possible way be could drive off the 
road to avoid the blue ear coming at him. 'The road was too slick to 
stop suddenly. He applied the brakes anyway, and at that moment 
the two cars crashed. There was a terrifying metallic thud that was 
heard more than a kilometer away. 'Hierc was silence in both cars, 
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Back at Align s house, Bejou had been invited to have some cake 
and a cup of coffee before returning to his wort at the hotel, Arletc 
had gone oft with liui umbrella to shop. Tartesiu had taken his VW 
to cheek the KKebuslies for Arigfl. liejjou was fhrivhirite the List mouth¬ 
ful of cake when a neighbor opened the door and called; “Co to the 
highway quickly! Something terrible has happened to Ango!” 

Bejou dropped his fork and rushed out Of the house- He ran like 
a vilii man to a tad by the railroad station, lie told the driver to 
drive quickly out BR-1.35. Within, minutes, they saw the blue Opala 
up abend, in the center of the slick highway. The smashed pickup 
truck of the highway department was bused to the Opala. At the 
wreckage, all was silent; theie w as not even a *ioan. The door on 
Aligo’s side was open, his legs still in the car, his body half out of it. 
Ilis legs were mangled, A steel rod of some kind had plunged through 
lies massive chest like a spear, 

Bejou froze for a moment, then ran to Arigo and ripped the steel 
rod out of the body. It was covered with blood. There was a huge 
.gqp in the head and in the chest. For some reason he noticed Arigo's 
watch. It was stopped at exactly 12:15, 

Then a scream Suddenly came front the pickup truck. It was the 
treasurer of the highway department Beiou, knowing that Arigo was 
dead, ran to help him. He felt he was going mad, There were no 
sounds from Timoteo, 

Second 1 ; Inter, Farccsio arrived, He looked at his f-ither, :md 
dropped beside the hodv, heaving with enormous sobs. J hen the 
police arrived. And an ambulance. there was confusion and shouting. 

Felieido, the highway department treasurer, died at the hospital. 
Arigo and Ribciro were pronounced dead on arrival. Only the un¬ 
conscious Timoteo survived. 

Eciou walked all the way hack to the hotel in n dire. “1 will carry 
this terrible weight all my life," he told a friend. 

Cougonhas do Ouupo came to a stop. "The town has been on 
phanetl,” someone said. Another said: "With ArLso dead, Congonhas 
has been assassinated." The mayor declared two days of mourning, 
with the dag at half mast. The shops and the ban were closed until 
after the burial. 

I>. Mauro Codoy was not a man to cry, buE he did. He went to 
the scene with the police a cad the men from lire highway deportment, 
and studied the wreckage. There were no signs of skidding, although 


the wetness might have obi iterated them. Arigo's car had crossed 
to the wrong side of the road. It appeared as if it had simply gone 
out of Control, 

Later, Or, Godoy assisted at the autopsy. Signs that he saw in the 
brain and cardiac region convinced him that Arigo had died from a 
coronary moments before he crashed. With a dead man at the wheel, 
the ear had gone out of control. The rest was iHeritable. 

They came from all over, A parade of special phmes flew into La- 
faictc, The press was everywhere. Special buses arrived, this time with 
mourners instead of patients. Arigo's shattered body lay in its coffin 
in bis home. Ariete stood by it, tearless and numb, fust staring at it. 

Roberto Carlos, his tong hair flowing, arrived w itk bis wife, He 
was dressed in blue jeans and black boots, with a Ttredallion of Christ 
pinned to his belt. With the help of police, he made his way through 
the dense crowd to the coffin. lie embraced AHcte and kissed her 
hand. “My child cart see because of Arigo/' he said. Then he turned 
to the casket and said: *1 am here, Arigo/' 

There was no Mass, no music, no service. No one counted the 
people who filed by the casket, and flowed silently along the packed 
streets, like a giant moving carpet bi-hind the bier. Some Said fifteen 
thousand; some said twenty 'The air was full of silence,” one ob¬ 
server said. 

The pall bearers drew the casket on a small cart to Arigo’s Moved 
union hall. Then they tugged it by hand up the Steep cobblestone 
hill to the cemetery. High on the hill, with the mountains rimming 
the horizon, the body was interred. Far across on another hill, the 
twelve baroque statues of Alcij adinho stood like guardian?, some with 
hands outstretched, pointing across the valley to the cemetery. A lone 
Franciscan priest murmured a prayer that was barely audible. 

The crowd, sprawled across the green hillside, moved like a great 
herd of sheep slowly back to the village. Whatever was said in words, 
the thought was the same; “Arigo is no more/ 1 
Another thought, a phrase from Arigo, was unspoken but implicit, 
for his body could not be taken to the church: 

''Our Christ is the same. The rest doesn't matter." 












Epilogue 


I have found thrst T [^imut rCvist a story thit i- slightly far-out, as 
long as them is a rich hind of solid, dowll-to-ea rth, material dpeu- 
mditlatiOn to go with it, Without the latter, the StOiy is utterly use¬ 
less, With it, it is intriguing, 

1 had a related lunch at The Flayers in New York several years 
ago with Arthur Twitchdl, an astute aurf enulte gentleman who 
hid been co-producer of one of my ploys that came into Broadway 
at the Helen Hayes Theater, faltered, and died unmourned. Twitch- 
ell was a member of die board of the American Society feu Fsvchicul 
Research, founded by William fames in tbe late nineteenth century. 
He was also an avid student of what might be called the rational 
occult. 

He told me briefly about the story' of Arran, If I had not known 
Twitched to be a man of el iscerament, I would have attributed it to 
fantasy and forgotten about it. 

I du] tell him that a story of this sort would her utterly unbelievable, 
and that even if it were true, it would be an almost impossible fob 
for a writer to convey. 

Twitched said: “You onzht at least to lock at the films." 

'^I'lierc are films taken of these Operations?'" 1 asked, 

"They were taken hy the team of American dactars whn went 
down to Brazil to study Arigo,'' he said. H All you need is a strong 
stomach,” 

My curiosity was aroused- 1 was looking for a good storv. Twitchell 
put me in touch with Dr, Ham Priharich, who was kind enough to 
show me the films at his home in Westchester C’omitv, 


Twitched was right about the strong stomach. Wlicn j-ou see a 
paring knife go up under the eyelid, and pry the eyeball half out of 
its socket, and scrape the socket mercilessly, it's a bit of a shock. I 
looked at the films twice, complete with hydroceles, tumors, Cataracts, 
sebaceous cysts, retinoblastomas, and all the rest. At times I had to 
look away. But their dramatic power was overwhelming. 

I thought about the story for a tong time. It was obvious that, in 
spite of the considerable amount of medical records available, I would 
have to go to Brazil and check the story in detail. Notliing could be 
second-hand in a story like tlm. It was a chronicle that would have to 
be verified in every aspect. 

But there was another problem. If the story did check out, and the 
book drew wide leadership, what would It do to Arigo and his work? 
Would people who were desperately ill in the United States Spend 
large sums of money to go to Brazil—only to find Arigo so flooded 
and exhausted with additional patients that he could not handle 
them all? 

N^Ticn I decided to go ahead with the story after Arigo’3 death, I 
told Fuharich that I would be unable to depend on his word or the 
records of the medical group alone. He quickly agreed with me, “You 
will want to check everybody in Brazil and here vou can get your 
hands on,’ * 1 he said. "His enemies, as well as his friends. You must 
never take the word of a single source. On any aspect of the story .' 1 

I was still skeptical. But there would be very dear and important 
checkpoints for challenging the story when I got to Brazil. Most im¬ 
portant would be the judges, the attorneys, and the court records of 
Arigo's long‘drawn-out trial proceedings, Here the harshest spotlight 
possible had been turned on Arigo. That would be both character 
witnesses and expert testimony to draw on, all of it under oath. 

Another important checkpoint would lie former President Jusodino 
Kubitschek. Here was a tough realist, the man who had built Brasilia, 
tbe most outstanding capital in the world. T lie problem was—would 
I be able to find him, and to question him in depth? Others to check 
would be the Brazilian doctors, as many as 1 could get hold of, gov¬ 
ernment officials; the clergy; the local townspeople; the police offi¬ 
cials; foreign Service officer*, who could supply an outsider’* Victor Oti 
this incredible legend; former patients; Arigo's family; and any other 
leads that would be bound to spring up. 

J was satisfied from my preliminary probing that the story at least 
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could cither be confirmed or challenged to the point where it would 
fall apart, I was intrigued enough to take the risk, and so were the 
publishers. 

In the ease of the Arigo research, there were often slightly con¬ 
flicting reports. I had to weigh these carefully, and choose those From 
the source that appeared the most substantial. Whatever choice I 
matte, it would not lx; mode lightly. 


I had one other problem, but it turned out to be an asset rather 
than a drawback. 1 had already contracted to write a book Cm the 
new, deadly Lassa virus that had suddenly sprung Up from nowhere, 
deep in the Cameroon Highlands of northern Nigeria. In contrast to 
Arieo, this was. a hard, tough, scientific, medical mystery story, with 
the most pragmatic and materialLs-tic sort of documentation, in¬ 
cluding everything from electron microscopy to the entire stall of 
virologists at Tale and the government's Center fen Disease Control 
tn Atlanta. 

Seme interesting things happened in Nigeria which accidentally 
had n great deal of bearing on mv attitude toward the Align research 
later, The tracking dawn of the Lassa rims story took me on a three- 
thousand-mile trip through Nigeria in a Land Rover, on what literally 
could be called a small game safari, Lhe virus being just about the 
smallest possible to pursue. 

I'hc trip touk rne to lonely medical-mi.v.di>niTy stations from nC:ar 
Inke Chad—in the very center of the widest bulge of equatorial 
Africa—to the Jos plateau. It took me to government catering rest 
houses {vestiges of the British colonial dins), mining camps, tribal 
villages, small African cities, provincial diplomatic posts, the medical 
research sections af Nigerian universities, nod other places where 
tourists are not likely to venture. 

It was in the off-hours in places like this where 1 learned that the 
local medicine man of the villages was held in the greatest respect 
by foreign diplomats, missionary doctors, medical TcscnrcheTi, uni¬ 
versity professors, mining engineers—whatever the station of the 
European Or American ex-patriot. Far from being an absurd cartoon 
character, the local witch doctor, medicine man, ju-|(i man, or do-do 
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man—whatever the terminology that was. used—wns feared and re¬ 
spected in the community',and was not to be trifled with. 

But not from fear alone. Some of the witch doctors:' medical con¬ 
coctions were being seriously studied bv the University' of Ibadan 
Medical School, one of Africa's finest. One concoction reduced ma¬ 
lignant tumoTS to zero in laboratory mice. Further success in re¬ 
ducing psychosis to an absolute minimum was being studied and 
lauded by the World Health Organization of the United Nations, in 
line with Luis Rodrinuris theories. 

Tire attitude of reasonable and intelligent men in Nigeria created 
an atmosphere that opened my mind somewhat for the trip to Brazil. 

Vi-"hen 1 arrived in Rio, I was filled with the cold, cruel realities of 
the Lassa virus, and the burned and dry famine-stricken savannas of 
the Suh-Sahara. The contrast was a welcome change, 'lire shift to the 
Portuguese language wasn't welcome, however. It made the research 
very r difficult. Eventually 1 wras able to find interpreters who went 
out of their way to be helpful. I had a long list of leads for informa¬ 
tion. With the language barrier, it was a painstaking job to follow 
tliem up. 

My contacts with American and ether journalists made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that whatever An go was, he wasn't a fake. Their per¬ 
sonal knowledge was verified ica the files of the newspaper morgues 
and the court records over a twenty-year period. This was a good 
foundation to work from, because I had planned to go directly back 
to tin; States if Arigo’s life and work appeared even slightly am- 
biguous. 

Kubitschck was most gracious when f Called on him. lie spoke hi 
a deep, powerful, hut labored English. Ue fold me he was delighted 
that someone from the States was doing a book on Arigo, because 
he was utterK convinced that there had never been anyone in the 
history of medicine like him. He freely offered any information I 
wanted about his personal experiences with Arigo, and said that as 
a doctor and surgeon himself, he was dumbfounded by what Arigo 
Col [id do. 

It was a stimulating and fruitful interview. When I asked him 
about Brasilia, his eyes lit up and he laughed. “Even my enemies 
admit that it has opened up Brazil today. I am proud of it. ,r He 
chuckled over [he Story of how he had fx-'Cn tripped into building 
the city by the spectator in the crowd at Congo oh as. "1 bad forgotten 
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completely about that article in ilit: Constitution ttirit" rt-rjsiirtd the 
capital to be built. J could not go back on my word* So ] built it.” 



From that point on., confirmation of the Arigo phenomenon came 
thick and fast. Jorge Rizzini's color films were startling, vivid, and 
unchallengeable. Dr, Ary Lex and the author ITcmaut Andrade wel¬ 
comed me to their homes and provided me with full information 
and documents on their studies of Arigo over two decades. 

I had lunch at the S 3 o Paulo Hilton with. Dr. Antonio Penario 
I'Vhfi, an energetic,, salt-arid pepper-haLred radiologist who not only 
■lthi firmed An go's prowess in great detail, hut introduced me to the 
baekvrumid of tin 1 Karel verst inn'll-; :tin I in Brazil. 

ft seemed there was no one who didn't have a friend or relative 
who had been successfully treated by Arigo. These included George 
and Susan Brown from the American Embassy; Joe and Kathleen 
Cdtagfooni, an American investment banker and his wife; Elaine 
Handler* from Time magazine; Fred Perkins, the McGraw-Hill rc[>- 
resenfcitive iu Brazil, pr.d h:s wife; r>r. Rnimundo \' er;is, of the Cen¬ 
tro de RehabiUtacao with branches in several Brazilian cities, and 
Ills son, Dr. Jos£ Carlos Veins; lh, Clark Knebler, a former professor 
at Northwestern University; and Guy Playfair; a British journalist. 
They and dozens of others went out of their way to provide leads and 
dig up information that would have been impossible to find other¬ 
wise. 

Particularly helpful whs Mrs. hem; Gnmchi, of Rio, who Supplied 
me with ]Material from the exhaustive files cut Artgo that she had 
kept since the beginning of his career. She introduced me tn pub¬ 
lishers and editors who, in turn, had their own stories a trout tire 
healer. What I had thought would he n long, slow job of digging up 
scattered scraps of information turned out to be a problem of han¬ 
dling i tidal wave of material that was becoming almost unmnmage- 
ablc, 

T was met at the llehi Horizonte aiiport br Laura Costa and his 
wife, and Maria Lucia, a volunteer worker in Dr. Veras' Bello rehabili¬ 
tation clinic. Whenever T needed any help in language Ox mfoEHia- 
li M. one or th< ther Of ftftn was items on hand. ll is impossible 
tr> describe \\ie predominating attitude of the Brazilian people and 
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not sound as if you arc overpraising them to the skies. They will do 
anything for 3 visitor* to the point where it is almost unbelievable. 
At first, it creates Suspicion irt you, until you find tli.rt then hospital¬ 
ity is utterly genuine and inbred. Although there must be exceptions,. 
I never ran into any. 

IV 

Laura and his wife drove me to Congonhas do Campo, translated 
interviews endlessly for three days and evenings* and never showed 
a sign of the exhaustion I felt, We were received so warmly by Align s 
widow, Arl etc, and several of his grown sons that ! felt like a prodigal 
son coming home. In addition to hospitality, they offered all j Vi go's 
clippings, diaries, and correspondence, and Iiouts of anecdotes they 
recalled regarding Angus life and work. 

Aricte, her hair definitely in curlers, was a shy and diffident woman, 
with 3 quiet, infectious ehann. She was preparing to move to Bdo 
to tins near one of her sons who had recently moved there. Tarcesio, 
who was a strapping* bronzed young man in Iris twenties, handsome 
as a movie star, arranged for photocopying of any of the material I 
requested. 

He also drove me out to Arigo’s grave, high on the hill overlooking 
Congqnhas in a smalt waited cemetery. If was late in the afternoon, 
and an ominous mountain thunderstorm was gathering. The scene 
turned into a black and gray El Greco painting as Tarcesio, who ob¬ 
viously worshiped his father, placed several roses on the grave and 
told me about the tragic accident on BIL135. On the way back to the 
village, he stopped and pointed out the place where the accident had 
happened two years before, as if this ritual might ease the pain that 
showed clearly in bis face. 

Congonhas do Campo was as lowly as the tourist brochures said 
it was, although there were the poor and underprivileged that Arigo 
worked so hard in the service of. Even the awe-inspiring statuary of 
Akijiidinhn could nut erase that sear. At the little, open-trout caf£ 
near the Rua Nfareelial Floriauo, 1 met Dr. Mamo Codoy, now the 
mavor of the town, who claimed that neither he nor a ns one else 
could explain how Arigo did what he did, but that there was no ques¬ 
tion in his mind that Arigo had literally been the eighth wonder of 
the wotldi. 









STc said that the more medical knowledge a person hid, the more 
ArijJO was appreciated. In fact, anyone wlut had tiui performed 
SUTgCiy would nc.it be able hn cttideiStand fullv what it meant to ent 
into the deep organs of the body without tying off hlnod vessels and 
without anesthesia. As the one medical doctor who hid had a chance 
to observe Arigo intensively over a long period of time, he was rather 
convincing, 

I wasn't quite prepared for what happened the nest day. The front¬ 
page headline broke all over Brazil to reveal that Arigo's youngest 
brother, Eli, had suddenly declared that he had been visited hy the 
same sort of hallucinations that had plagued Arigo in his early days, 
and that Iroth Align and Dr. Fritz had appeared to him in the mid¬ 
dle of the night to Urge him to Curry cm the work of his departed 
brother. 

By noon, the town of Congonhas was beleaguered with reporters 
from the press, radio, and television, and nearly ah the members of 
tire Arigo family went into hiding. Eli was; a successful la 1 - 1 - Student 
at the university in Held, nnd had bren highly regarded in his work 
I was able to comer him in the dining room of the Hotel Freitas, out 
of the way of the rest of the press that was looting for him. 11c 
looked something like a slighter version of Art go, with bright, pene¬ 
trating brown eyes, and seemed very disturbed and confused about 
the recent visitation, which he claimed he did not seek or want. 

Nearly all the rest of the family, including; Arigo's brothers and 
his sons, were dead set against the idua, They simply would not di^ 
cuss it. By the time I left Braiil. the situation was still unresolved. 

One benefit that came out of the incnlutt was that it brought 
Afdnchctfe photo-journalist Fsko Murto to town, who wus ns widely 
informed as anyone about Arigo, having covered the healer in depth 
in Several stories over the last nine or ten years of Arigo's life. 

Efko, a native of Finland, was an intense, vital, intelligent reporter. 
Like >0 many others, he had found that his journalistic coverage of 
Arigo had changed his entire outlook. After having photographed 
Arigo in action many times, he was extravagant in his wonderment 
at the man. But this was true of nearly everyone who volunteered 
information. 1 was a little disturbed by this, because 1 was convinced 
no man could have such a clean record. Even the padre at the Church 
of Bom Jesus was mild in his protest against Aligo, simply saying 
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that the Church did not believe in what be had done. Must of ihe 
medical adversaries who had been against Arigo had softened. 

About the only tiling I could dig up were rumors that Arigo had 
taken kickbacks on the prescriptions sold, Bui I could not verify this, 
nor could anyone else, I could find no one who claimed he had suf¬ 
fered harm or injury from his treatments, nor anyone who even sug¬ 
gested that he used fakerv of any sort. There had been psychics in 
the Philippines who claimed to do surgery similar to Arigo's, but they 
hid been easily exposed as fakes, and had refused direct observation 
in full daylight. 

On returning to Belo Horizonte, I was convinced that Judge Fe- 
lippe I in rues i wnouM be able to give me a cold, flat appraisal of Arigo, 
including whatever drawbacks (beyond Arigo's barnyard crudities, 
which everybody admitted and laughed oft) the court proceedings 
had revealed. I was able to arrange a dinner with the judge at the 
lintel Del Ray through a bright young Brazilian lawyer, Dr. Paulo 
Zaniiu, who had taken hi$ law degree On a FuJbright fellowship at 
the University of Michigan and who could spot fluent English. He 
was also responsible for getting me Xuros copies of the haystack pile 
of court records of Arigo's trial. 

I was more than surprised when Judge Immcsi recounted his own 
story, in full detail. He described his voluntary' observations of Arigo 
at work with revealing conviction, told of his conferences with doc¬ 
tors who supported Arigo's position, as well as those against, arid 
of his agonizing decision. He admitted that there was simply no way 
to describe the impact of watching Arigo operate, anti that the man 
had to be accepted as a paranormal phenomenon that could not be 
defined. 

V 

Oiuo Pr^to, which translates as "black gold” is the Williamsburg 
of B razil. It was once the richeat mining town in the country, and its 
charming thirteenth-century architecture, so infinitely Well pre¬ 
served, reflects the intellectual and art center that it became. Some 
statuary works of Aleijatlniho are here, in the baroque churches that 
guard tire hillsides. From these heights, the dull-red tile roofs crate 
a tapestry like that of a French village on the Rhone. 

Along one of the steep cobblestone streets, I found the restaurant 
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Catabouco, literally meaning "dungeon" or “jaD.” But its subterra¬ 
nean rooms, lit by bewitching candlelight, nuc a feast of colonial 
antiques thnt blended into □ pastiche of charm. It was Esko Murto 
who had told me to introduce"myself to the owner* a \% liite Russian, 
formerly Canadian and now a Brasilian citizen. Corn' Kanigan. She 
had been a professor of Slavic history in Canada, had taken her Mas¬ 
ter's degree ii t tire Surborme, bad COme to visit Brazil, fell in love 
with it, bought a farm, fostered an art center at Guru Preto, and 
now managed her thriving bistro with the hand of a master. 

Esko had told me I amid k.im ninth from her about the whole 
ambience out of which Arigo grew. He was right. In her living room 
oil the floor above the dungeon restaurant, she talked unstintingly 
about what had happened to her own outlook in the decade she 
had lived in Brazil, 

“The whole exotic side of Arigo and Iris work is going to make you 
very confused/' she said, "‘unless sou understand the basic belief 
under it all: that reincarnation is a fact; that the law of life is eternal 
evolution from one cellular creature to the galaxies." 

Slid had lxen n specialist in the dtialistic heresies of the Middle 
East, in which good and evil axe viewed as equal adversaries. "It Look 
a long time for me to understand that this dualistic conception was 
a heresy, in fact," she said. “Tam now convinced, from arduous study 
and long reflection, that a human being is a creature who continues 
to evolve indefinitely, that he sheds lives a~ he sheds clothes, and that 
the essential part of him continues. 

""Once you are able to believe that* lire whole thing becomes clear 
—especially itr trying to understand Brazil, When a person dies, it is 
simply the shedding of a few atoms, Wc know from Lord Ruther¬ 
ford that a terns are principally empty space, anyway, Yru see, the 
phenomenon of reincarnation was fumed into a coherent philoso¬ 
phy hv All m Kardec, I spent eight nears in Brazil before I had any 
intcicst in this whatever. And although Brazil is lijosdy Catholic, 
you'll find that eighty percent of them, when they arc really in a 
pinch, off they go to consult a medium of some sort,” 

She went on; "You can look at a medium in two ways. Either lm 
or she is a super-multiple schizu, <jT urn begin to accept posiWrt.nL/.rii, 
You have aL3 absolutely tuimlliunus interchange with wh.it we call 
reality—what our eyes can sce—and uilh what the Karderists regard 
as spirits. Actually, this doctrine is superlatively Christian when you 
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think about it.. The followers of Kardec regard God as an immensely 
powerful accountant or computer. Its memory banks arc infinite. 
You simply cannot get away with anything, so that whatever you do 
that is malicious or harmful in this life, you'll pay the bill sooner or 
later, today or tomorrow," 

When I tried to steer her more on course, to relate this to Arigo, 
she said; ""We'll get to that. But to understand Arigo, it's good to 
understand some of this. The different levels of spiritist belief in 
Brazil are simply manifestations of the same thing, depending cm the 
scope and mind of the person involved. People who arc more intelli¬ 
gent* who don't need the ritual of Umbanda and QuUnbanda, be¬ 
come Kardedsts. 

“Arigo was amazing because he cut right across the entire spec¬ 
trum- He was a god of the most important people in Brazil* as well 
as the poor and needy. J knew personally the wife of the director of 
the largest German milling combine, with enormous interests in 
Brazil. She was miraculously cured, after being given Up as hopeless 
by the best doctors En Europe and America, But Arigo was only one 
—perhaps the greatest* because he could lie so clearly confirmed— 
the only one of hundreds of others here in Brazil who work in spiritist 
hospitals, and achieve at least part of the success Arigo reached."' 

I went with Gerry Kanigan to an Umbanda meeting that night. 
It was far out in the country', in a little tilc^roofcd house that was 
totally dark as we approached it over bumpy aits, far off the main 
road. Wc stumbled along a twisting path* tapped on the door, and 
entered. 

It was hard to see in the Urge room, in spite of the candles flicker¬ 
ing on a wide table at the opposite end. 'Iliere must have been about 
fifty Brazilians, apparently fanners and their wives, and children* 
sitting on wooden benches along the plaster walls. In the center of 
the room, a tall, handsome black man in a white robe was pacing back 
and forth, alternately chanting and speaking in Portuguese, which 
I could not understand. On the table that served as an altar were 
figurines of many Catholic saints* but, surprisingly* mixed in among 
them were an Old Black Sambo type of thing, ami what seemed to 
be some African totems. The men and women sat separately. On 
chairs in the center of the room were two women, dressed in white* 
their heads stumped on their chests, arms drooped to their sides, 
obviously in a trance. 






After more chanting* the congregation spontaneously burst into a 
hymn in Portuguese, winch sounded for all the world like those sung 
in any Presbyterian or Methodist church in the States. The leader 
led the group* his eyes tightly closed, interspersing sermon-like 
phrases between the stanza s. Then be moved to the altar and took 
down a lantern sort of deuicc, similar to the incense carrier used 
in Catholic and Greek Orthodox services, 

Me lit a black powdery inoense in the lantern, and swung it pr: 
carkmsty around the room, These was no ventilation, and the smoke 
tiled the room like a sudden fog rising on a mountain road. The 
leader moved along the benches, waving the lantern and continuing 
to chant. As he approached, each person stood up and received a 
generous hath of the Smoke, turning around in a circle to receive 
if. Following suit, J stood tap too, turned a crick, fought back from 
coughing, and sat down again. 

After the ritual was finished, the rive women seated in the (“enter 
of the r< k iTTi C,i]iil: t*> life, although their eyCS W-ere stLLi closed, their 
heads still drooped. They began by snapping tlieir Stagers, tlien 
shuddering, then chanting, beating their feel on the stone floor all 
the while. Women and children came up to them, and as they fried 
by, the women ran their hands down the sides of their bodies, as if 
to sweep ofl any evil spirits that might be lingering. When the women 
went finished, the men came up to the leader, now seated in the com 
ter in n third ( hair, and the ritual WHS repeated. 

On the way back to Ouro Prcto, Gerry Kanigan said to me: 
“You see, tills is xvbat Align was not. lie used no ritual whatever* 
except tor his preliminary prayers. Yet he was very close to these pco- 
pie in Eiis; artless, unaffected way. They have not shut themselves off 
from the springs of primeval origin. They are not encased in the Ce¬ 
ment overcoats we who ate civili^ed surround ourselves with, I think 
we have much to learn from them. 7 ’ 

VI 

I met with Gem- Kaniqan once more, tins time in Bclo Horiaonte. 
She had urged me to go wrih her to see a spirituat prophet of wide 
renown,, who lived on the outskirts of the city, and whose fume had 
spread throughout Brazil, He was blind, and he must have been well 
into his eighties. When we arrived at Eh.- modest house, he was lifting 
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on the porch, his Urge, wined bands folded on the fop of Ins cane. 

Ills name w.ls Henrique Franco. Be claimed to be a distant relative 
of the Spanish dictator, hut held no love for him, Gerry had never 
met him before. She explained that 1 was an American journalist in¬ 
terested in Brazil and exploring the background surrounding ArigO- 

Hc said there wee dozens of Arigos iu Brazil, hut none hatl Arigo's 
capacity for demonstrating the truth of the spiritual world so graphi 
rally and so incontestably. Me insisted that we all had spirit guides, 
but that we do not listen and do not believe. Not all are good, how 1 ' 
fiver, and we must feel them out witEi discernment, lie said that the 
reason doctors aie amazed at some of the cures Ariqo brought about 
is that they fail to recognize that there are no illnesses, there art only 
the ill. 

4, We come from mud on the way to God," he aid, emphasizing 
that we constantly evolve through many reincarnations. "'Out suffer' 
ing is the lapidation of the spirit. Life after death is the same as it is 
on earth. You have the same structure on a different molecular 
plant," 

In contrast to Hcnriquc Franco, the attitude of H. V, Walter was 
of a different sort. 1 found him in his British consulate office in ftelo 
Horizonte, relaxed and jolly as usual. He h;td been in the foreign 
service in Brazil tor over a quarter of a century, aud seemed to thrive 
on it. In his late sixties* he was dressed in a suit that must have come 
from one of the better London tailors, jet he loosened his tic and 
leaned back in his chair, and welcomed the chance to talk about 
Arigo. 

"He was absolutely the most wonderful phenomenon of modem 
times," Walter said. "You see, hardly anyone thought of going to 
him until every doctor he knew had given him up. That's where Ar- 
igos value came in, and why his cures were so dramatic, I followed 
the case of Dr, Cruz's sister. An absolute miracle. I'm going to take 
you downstairs ty Eiis office, and let him tell you about it firsthand, 
Both her father and her brother were fine doctors, very fine. Carlos 
Cruz himself is a dentist, and a graduate of the University of Brazil. 
They knew their professions* and they knew that Arigo Imd done 
what they could never do. I knew about Knbitscliek's daughter, and 
many other leading diplomats and statesmen who have confided in 
me about then own cures, 

don't go in for any of the mystical stuff. Tm a pragmatist, a ital- 
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ist. What happened in Arigo's rase, happened. It's not to be believed 
—but it has to be* 

Walter tiM»k me downstairs to Di. Cruz's office, it was jammed 
with people waiting, and a woman was in the chair. As soon as the 
consul explained to him that I was in Brazil from the States to do 
.1 story on Align, Or. Cm?, left his patient open-mouthed in tin: chair 
and took us out to the corridor. He talked for fifteen minutes about 
Arigo, confirming everything that Walter had said, and claiming that 
the time wasted in the legal p meet-dings against Arigo had been an 
international tragedy, If Align hid been pitted, in a univcjsitv for 
scion Lille study instead of being prosccuLcd, Giuz said, we might 
have made major advances in medicine and surgery. 

To get a North American point of view, I dropped hy the United 
Stales Information Service office in Bclo, first to touch base with 
compatriots after such a long absence, and second to see what the 
attitude toward Arigo was in these purlieus. There was the same con¬ 
firm.-! Hon, attested to either directly or indirectly by many of the 
staff, both American und Brazilian, 

Back in the Stales, 1 reviewed my research and fattened it with ad¬ 
ditional interviews with Bclk, Puhaiich, Laurance* Cortes, and other 
members of the medie.il team of the Gongonhas expedition, They 
were ]Titxst helpful, especially because my mind was so full of what I 
had absorbed in Brazil that it needed better focus. 

There were many new facets opening up in the study of the para¬ 
normal that they were all interested in exploring. As for me, it was 
all I could do to catch Lip on Ac Elio. Putiarict] bad discovered Uri 
Gelkr* the Israeli phenomenon who promised to go far beyond Arigo 
in the realm of clairvoyance, psychokinesis, and other aspects of 
cstmsenmry perception. I had nil f could handle in trying to recon¬ 
struct the Arigo story. Whatever else the-re was beyond that would 
be too mind blowing fora journalist to contemplate. 

Without ever having seen the man, Arigo became real to me from 
the metidllouS research a21c! in writing these pa£0S. £ hope the 
reader v. ill be able to sense some of this in the book. 
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Afterword 

by Henry K. Puliarich, MD, 


T want to present a personal interpretation of what Arigo means to 
me. To understand that, one has to have a feeling for what it must 
have been like to be "inside" of Arigo, Let's begin at an elementary 
level , namely, the fee! of Arigo'5 hand while doing surgery. If you take 
an ordinary butter knife and gently run the edge across your skin, 
you get an idea how this knife feels in the hand that moves it. You 
will notice that there is a gradation of pressure that can be applied, 
and that applying this pressure gives you a feeling of frictional forces, 
resistance of the tissues to being cut, control of the movement of 
the knife, and so on. You could leam all these nuances of the feel 
of a sharp knife by maneuvering it over other materials, such as 
foods used in your kitchen. In short* you would learn what every sup 
geon learns—the feel in one's hand of a knife against tissue. 

Now I thoroughly knew this feel of a knife in my hand when it 
was used in surgery—human or animal. One day when I was standing 
beside Arigo in his Cougonhas clinic, bo asked a patient to Stand 
against the wall—a man of forty-five years, Alt) mi no, Arigo's assistant* 
handed a sharp, stainless-steel kitchen knife with a four-inch blade 
to Arigo, Arigo grabbed my right hand, thrust the knife into it, and 
closed his hand around my hand, so that the knife was doubly en¬ 
closed. Then he led my right hand toward the eyeball of the patient 
and ordered me to put the knife in the eye socket. I followed his or¬ 
ders and plunged the knife between the eyeball and the upper lid. 
As 1 did so, my right hnnd went limp—I could not proceed. 1 feared 
that I would slash the eyeball and do permanent damage. Arigo 
again grabbed my right hand and said* "Go ahead. Do it like a man!” 
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ITi is order pvc ttk; the Courage l needed. My fears vanished, as 
I plunged the knife deeply into the.- eye socket, Now 3 was in com¬ 
plete control of myself. As I moved the knife into the depths of the 
eye socket, I was amazed to discover that the tip of the knife had none 
of the familiar feel that i knife has against tissue. To si ve you the 
complete feeling of what my hand ielt, do the following exercise: 
Take a pail of magnets and find the like poles of each. Then hold 
One magnet in each hand and bring the like poles toward each other. 
You will nQw experience repnkivc forces IxituvCn the two like m i ! 
nctic poles, and these will he felt En your hands. This is a totally dif¬ 
ferent sensation from that which you experienced with the butter 
knife against your skin. 

Now when 1 moved the knife into the tissues of the eyeball and 
the eye socket I felt a repulsive force between the tissues and die 
knife. No matter how hard I pressed in, there was an equal and op¬ 
posite force acting on my knife to prevent it from touching the tis¬ 
sues. This repulsive force was the secret of why no one felt pain when 
Ariqo did his famous “eye checkup.'" My patient did not foci any 
pain from my knife manipulations, cither. 

It is obvious to me that Arigo could control that repulsive force, 
SO that he could gO ahead and cut tissue. And this, nf course, should 
cause pain. But it is known that Align did not cause pain. I have ob¬ 
served, and so have others, that Arigo could cut tissues without using 
the sharp edge of a knife. Often he would out using the dull edge 
of the knife. He has been known, when in a bony, to cut tissues with- 
out a knife. Jo these rare instances he would use his hands and fingers 
to go through tissue. It is my opinion that the actual cutting agency 
was the repulsive force, and not the knife or his fingers. 

j have nO idea aS 10 tire nature Of this repulsive force. Blit from 
electrical field measurements 1 canied out on Arigo (EEC, ERG, 
and GSR], 1 do not believe that this repulsive force is in the deo- 
trtm numeric spectrum. I believe it is an unknown form of life energy. 

In September of rpfiy I went to Hraxil to continue my studies of 
Arigo. I had seen him many times since that lipoma operation in 
1963, and it had never occurred to me to ask for help for myself. One 
day as I w-as working with Arigt), he Suddenly filmed to tire and 
said, “You have otosclerosis."" [ replied, “l don’t know about that but 
I have a chrome infection and drainage in my left ear from a cho¬ 
lesteatoma.” 

Arigd said, “Yes, you luve had that fur a lung time, lm£ the olosclc- 


nrsis is new. Check it when you get home. I will give yon a prescrip¬ 
tion that will cure both of your problems."' in thirty seconds he had 
finished the following prescription: 

Para Dr. Puhaiich 

1° Tnrfamcnfo 

5 ridros dc micotlr 
ride a bubt 

3 ridrus de hepade&icol 

tome 2 drageas apos carta refeicao 

1 ? frescos dc gabromiema 

a])l. no musculo ■ fused dc 

24 CO 24 diaS 

2 s TnridttwnCo 

40 ampolsis dc olnbintin 

apl. uu muSCGio 1 ainpoki dc 2 cu 2 diaS 
20 ampolas dc Eitueloe R de 1.00c 
aj)|. tuj muscota 1 ampcila dc 3 
en 3 di.is 

There is not much need to explain the items in tire first treatment 
except to state that the first drug was an eardrop solution, tire sec¬ 
ond was bile salts, and the third, gabromkina, was a primitive form 
of streptomycin that had largely been dropped from use by physi¬ 
cians. 

When J returned to the United States, 3 had the audiologist in my 
own laboratory run a hearing test on me with an audiometer. When 
the test was done, she volunteered the diagnosis: “You have otoscle¬ 
rosis. 1 " I checked the audiograms; Arigo was right. I did have otoscle¬ 
rosis—a hardening of the tissue over the small hones of the car. I 
decided then and there to start Arigo's prescription. 

Because of my odd working hours, it was easiest for me to give my¬ 
self the injections just before I went to bed each night. 1 started the 
fust treatment series On Getuber 7, jgfiy. This meant tiret I gave my¬ 
self the injection of the gabromicina once a day. By the fourteenth 
of October I had developed a reaction to this form of streptomycin. 
J had a swelling and tenderness in my hands and palms and in my 
feet and toes. Therefore I had to stop the injections nnd wait for the 
allergic reaction to disappear. By the twenty-fifth of October I 
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was in good enough shape to begin the second treat merit. ] finished 
the second treatment on January 11, 1968. I was free of the ear- 
drainage problem that had plagued me all my life, and have con- 
tinned to be 50 to this duy. Over the next six months in;, audiograms 
showed that my otosclerosis had disappeared, and my heating im¬ 
proved. 

On January n F 1971, l was working in my office at Jntdeetron 
Corporation in New York City when the telephone rang. 3 amvvurer? 
it, and a young woman whose name I don't now recall blurted out 
the following : 11 1 am looking for Di. Fuhanch ” 

I replied , 'This is he speaking, 

■'Dr, Puhnriuh, I just got a telephone call from a TV station in Rio 
dc Janeiro, Brazil, asking for you to comment on the death of Arigo 

''Would you please repeat that? I don’t think I clearly heard what 
yon sakl, F ’ \ stuttered. 

She repeated Hut statement!. I said, ’'Are you sine of what you are 
saymg“that Arigo is dead? 1 ' 

She replied to the effect that all she knew was what had been rep¬ 
layed to her, I totd her that I could nest reply because of my shocked 
state. 

1 sat back In my chair. It was not possible for Arigo, the greatest 
healer in the world, to be dead! He was too young, Coo vital. Besides 
he was the hope of thoifinnds, perhaps millions of people who looked 
to him n.i the witness to higher powers, Then 1 must be a mistake, I 
thought. I had to check this out myself. I railed friends in Brazil, who 
confirmed Lhe dread news that Align had been killed in zu auto ac¬ 
cident, 

1 was personally despondent. The Toss of Arigo to me was as though 
the sun had gone out; the planet earth and humanity had Lust their 
gTeat luminary, I had suddenly become impoverished. The shock was 
£0 deep to me that T deaded to go on a fourteen-day fast and reex¬ 
amine all my life, to weigh the meaning of Arigo, in life and in death, 

Neil the end of niy fast, 1 Crime to some Strung personal conclu¬ 
sions. The first was that I had failed both Arigo and humanity by not 
completing my studies of Arigo's healing work. I now realized that T 
should have dropped my other work in 1963 anti mnccntnitid ill my 
efforts on him. I wan sure there would never be another Arigo in 
my lifetime. But if there was, I would not fail the next time, 

I looked Hick over the ten years since I had moved to New York 
from California. I had become a slave to my company, to my mven- 
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tions, and to a complex, costly way of life. White it was true that I 
had been issued some fifty patents for my inventions which promised 
to help people with deafness* 1 could not really nuke Any more 
creative contributions to this urea. Others would cany on what I had 
started. But most of all 1 wanted to get into the full-time study of 
the mysterious powers of the human mind. One day 1 made my 
decision: I would resign from all my duties and jobs with found 1- 
tiunS, Companies, and laboratories nod give myself two years to find 
a place in full-time psychical research. 

When I informed my family and colleagues of my decision, they 
groaned and tried to talk me out of it. By April i, 1971, f had freed 
myself of all my professional tics and begun my new way of life. I had 
two goals: one was to develop a theoretical base for my research; the 
other uas to find human beings with great talents who would cooper¬ 
ate as research subjects. With respect to the first, 1 spent two months 
pulling together all my ideas into the 'Theory of FrOfoOOimnunica- 
tion ” which I was to present at an International Parapsychology 
Conference in France in August 1971. 

I had made contact with the startling psychic capacities of an Is¬ 
raeli, Uri Gell-er, by letter, ami he agreed to see me in Israel the week 
before the conference and give me an Opportunity to test his alleged 
talents. The result of this meeting was that I spent the next two 
icars in an intensive study of this twenty-fi ve-yca r-old man’s powers. 

Uri 11 -eller proved to have power over inorganic things equivalent 
to what Arigo Had over organic and Living things, lie was able to 
concentrate on metals and cause them to bend and Split; he could 
repair complex devices like watches and computers; he could make 
objects disappear and reappear, and even translocate them over dis¬ 
tances of thousands of miles. ’Hie probe for the source and nature 
of these powers has been fully covered in my book Uri (DcubktUy, 
1974}, There are also other details about Arigo given in that book, 
details which John Fuller would Have no way of documenting fust- 
hand as lie has carefully done in this one. 

Today there is a Uri GelEer. I am sure there will Ire other Arigos. 
ft is up to mankind to cease and desist from persecuting tlicse 
messengers from the higher powers of the universe and to learn the 
truth from them. 


November 2, 1973 
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